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PEEFACE. 



Many writers of the most eminent talents have en- 
deavoured to instruct as wpll as to entertain the 

a 

world by romance. But in works of fiction, however 
brilliant the style, and however artfully constructed 
the plot, there is generally a point at which the story 
breaks down, from the absence of a logic which is 
only to be found in real life, and therefore fails to 
carry the moral intended home to the mind of the 
student. In real life, on the other hand, there are 
tales far more romantic than any work of imagination, 
and which are impressive from their very truth, with- 
out the aid of art or diction. 

This is a true tale — a tale of exile, of woe, and of 
weakness — given to the world by one who knew the 
hero well. He was not perfect — not a hero of ro- 
mance ; but he was a man — human in his virtues and 
his frailties. To some it may seem an act of doubtful 
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friendship to lay bare the life of a friend ; but the 
Priest is dead and gone — all who could be pained by 
such disclosures are far removed — and we regard the 
laying of these pages before the public as a duty. 
Their merit consists in their being the faithful mirror 
of a life. Not a circumstance has been voluntarily 
omitted; still less has one, however insignificant, 
been added. Such as was the Priest, such is his 
tale. 

Only in one respect, perhaps, has justice not been 
meted out with equal measure. One whom he loved 
with an attachment she never deserved, has been 
treated with the forbearance which the remembrance 
of a past affection ever claims ; and thus he may 
appear to some to have trifled with her feelings, 
whereas he was, in reality, enduring all the bitterness 
of unrequited love. Her conduct, indeed, seemed for 
a while to denote vivid attachment ; but it was rather 
the working of a lively imagination than of heartfelt 
feelings ; for when her enthusiasm veered round with 
the changing breeze of public interest, she plighted 
heart and hand to another (and that one most un- 
worthy), as she had to the Priest, when the light of 
public opinion shone upon his cause. His feelings, 
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on the contrary, sprang from his heart, though, with 
his characteristic lightness of manner and phrase, he 
often sought to disguise what he most deeply felt. 

In this respect, therefore, we would warn the reader, 
lest he award scanty justice to one who is now in his 
grave, and more than is due to another who still 
enjoys life and its hlessings, utterly forgetful, per- 
chance, of him who loved her well. In all other 
respects, these Confessions faithfully portray the 
man, his life, and his feelings. The reader may rest 
assured of the truth of every line. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MY YOUTH. 

An exile ! why did I become an exile ? When my 
Country was bound, stretched at the feet of the exe- 
cutioner, why did I fly the vengeance that overpowered 
my people? Alone, far from my country, on the 
distant shores of the southern sea, away from all that 
I love, I bow my head like a flower that perishes for 
want of light, — bent under the load of a chain that 
every day weighs more heavily upon me, becoming more 
entangled by the efforts I have made to cast it from 
me, I shall never again behold the plains and the 
streams of my native land. An exile ! why did I 
become an exile ? 

***** 
Alone, far even from the friends left to me by exile, 
with my thoughts only to keep me company, the idea 

B 
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struck me that I would retrace my life, mark out the 
sad path I have traversed, that, when I sleep in the 
narrow and nameless tomb of the exile, over which no 
loved one will weep, a memory of me, a voice from 
my ashes, may still exist among my race. 

* * * * * 

I was born with every chance of happiness. The 
younger son of a noble family, my parents cherished 
me with a lively and intelligent affection, my brothers 
loved me, my little sister had for me an attachment 
which has never failed. Oh! the sweet and tender 
remembrances of my childhood! They come back 
and console me, as the perfume of garden roses is 
wafted by the evening breeze, to a weary traveller, to 
remind him that, though he suffers, nature is good 
and fair. I recall the evenings in the old manor- 
house, our gay and loved home, during which our 
childish hearts opened to the hopes of the future; 
now I am alone, weary of life and of men ! I see 
again the fair face of my mother, so beautiful and 
gentle — sorrow, not age, has wrinkled her before now! 
In dreams, I play again as a child, with my brothers, 
and I wake to remember that he, the eldest, the pride 
of our family, the darling of our mother, died on the 
gibbet, foully murdered by our enemies ! I had also 
friends, young and full of hope and enthusiasm like 
myself — what has become of them ? The revolutionary 
storm has scattered us like the leaves of a forest, 
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borne away by the breath of the hurricane. Some 
died on the field of honour, or were turned aside from 
the straight path; others succumbed far from their 
homes, or still struggle with destiny — exiles, even as 
I am. An exile! why live for so many sorrows — why 
did I become an exile ? 

My brother was to inherit the property of our 
family, small in proportion to our name and nobility, 
and from my earliest years I heard of the Church as 
the career it was desired I should follow. My father 
possessed a rich benefice, of which I might take pos- 
session as soon as I attained the legal age, and thanks 
to my name, I might hope to be soon a prelate, a 
dignitary of the Church. I saw the bishops counted 
among the first nobles of the country ; I observed their 
establishments, their wealth, and with my childish 
imagination I enjoyed beforehand the thought that I 
should one day be like them, in possession of a fine 
palace, of horses and carriages, of a seat in the Diet, 
and a box at the opera. During my holidays from 
school I was quite proud, when the peasants came 
after mass, to kiss the hand of the future priest, and I 
thought that when I should be a prelate, beautiful 
ladies would come to kiss my hand, and that I should 
return the salute with interest. 

While still very young, I was sent to study at the 
seminary. Alone of my rank, I there enjoyed many 
privileges unknown to my companions, all sons of 

b 2 
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peasants or shopkeepers. I had my own room, and 
though I studied, and went to chapel with the rest, 
when these duties were fulfilled, I might shut myself 
up and do what I pleased. I often did not go out for 
weeks together ; my lessons over, I spent my time in 
devouring the books I found in the excellent library 
of the seminary, and as no control was exercised over 
my reading, my ardent curiosity embraced every sub- 
ject. The Hungarian priests allow books of every 
kind in the libraries, even those-of the enemies of the 
Church. At this period, I made acquaintance with 
Voltaire and Kousseau, and the authors of their 
schools. I enjoyed the delicate mockery of the one, 
the feverish doubts of the other ; and perhaps, many 
ideas that then passed unobserved, scattered in my 
brain seeds that have since taken root, and under the 
influence of which I yet am. 

At first I was very unhappy at the seminary ; I 
longed for my mother and my family, and my anti- 
pathy to replacing their loved society by any other 
conduced to make me isolate myself — I grew gra- 
dually accustomed to my solitude, and even became 
fond of it ; the hours, at first so long, had a charm, 
which though sad, was very dear to me. When I went 
home for my vacations I was as gay as the rest; I took 
part in every diversion, no one enjoyed our amuse- 
ments more than I. It is with pleasure that I re- 
member our balls, our hunting and fishing parties, our 
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excursions, on horseback in summer, in sledges 
or on the ice in winter, and still more, the grace- 
ful young girls who were with us; but when my 
days of freedom were over, I had no difficulty in re- 
turning to my solitude and my books. I thus ac- 
quired, so to say, a double nature : in society I am 
one of the most lively of mortals. I like to converse, 
to laugh, to amuse myself, to mock at every one and 
everything — my mother alone has ever been sacred ! 
Those who know me little, perhaps regard me as a 
careles3 man, incapable of deep feeling — at their plea- 
sure ! they are not obliged to know that in solitude 
no one is more sad, nor lives more in his sensations 
— that no one is more governed than I by his affec- 
tions ! 

I spent some years at the seminary, and was already 
a young man, when my family, fearing over-applica- 
tion might injure my health, decided on sending me 

to the Bishop of R , an old friend of my father, 

who promised to cure me of my habits of isolation, 
while I continued my studies at the university of his 
diocese. I was still intended for the Church. I 
showed no repugnance, and my family, enchanted by 
my apparent love of solitude and study, mistook it for 
a real clerical vocation, without suspecting the fiery 
passions hidden under this quiet appearance. I there- 
fore went to the bishop, with several young men of 
my own age. He is dead now — may he rest in peace! 
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He was an excellent man, a real patrician, a careless 
bon vivant, easily happy himself, and desirous that all 
around him should be the same. We loved rather 
than respected him, and did not fear him at all. He 
attended to us in his own way, caring "nothing for our 
studies ; it was the business of the chaplain to see that 
we went to the university in the morning, but he 
would have been really concerned had we failed to 
appear at two o'clock, the hour of his dinner. He 
had a capital cook, and all his household dined at his 
table. When it was time for us to return to our 
classes, if we said we were not inclined to study, he 
encouraged us to stay and assist him in discussing the 
good dishes, and in drinking his old wine. It would 
have required an intense love of study not to grow 
idle with such a system, and I must confess that the 
plan of diverting me succeeded perfectly. I no longer 
shut myself up — I ate double rations, grew as fat as 
a Neapolitan friar, and drank so heartily, that for six 
months I rarely walked straight to bed. 

An unexpected event brought these pleasures and 
my stay with the good bishop to a close. I had a 
companion, a young man rather older than myself, 
with whom I was intimate. His was a weak and un- 
decided character, prone to complaint, slow to act, 
imagining the most daring schemes, which he always 
put off at the moment of execution. I, on the other 
hand, was quick and fiery. Reserved, despite my 
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apparent vivacity, I make few plans, but having onee. 
conceived one, I execute it without farther reflection. 
My friend was in love with the young and pretty wife 
of a burgher ; I was his confidant. The lady was cruel 
—the undecided character of her adorer was perhaps 
not to her taste ; and after each interview, my friend 
came to lament himself to me, saying he was so un- 
happy that he wished to die, spoke of poisoning him- 
self, and then by complaining, took courage, remem- 
bering how capricious a dame fortune is, and went to- 
bed, to return next day to his charmer. One day, 
however, he bought some oxalic acid, I suspect to 
frighten tbe lady, but as this did not succeed he con- 
tinued to talk of suicide, without doing anything. 
This irresolution wearied me, and one day that he was 
lamenting as usual, I seized the poison and said, 
" You fatigue me ! It is foolish to talk of dying ; to 
have poison and not swallow it ! Without having 
your reasons for dying, I am not attached to life, and 
I will give you the example, and show you how to die 
like a man. There is your part, this is mine ; do as I 
do !" and without more words I swallowed my portion, 
but instead of following my example, he called loudly 
for help, and alarmed the whole house. Antidotes 
instantly applied saved my life, but I was very ill, and 
my father was sent for, who having learnt my pro- 
ceedings and previous life, took me home at once. I 
do not know what became of my friend. My health 
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was destroyed, and for several days I was ill and 
weak, nnable to eat. Why was I saved ? It would 
have been better had I died among my family, in the 
arms of my mother. I have a foreboding that I shall 
never see her again, that I shall die, alone, and aban- 
doned. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE PRIESTHOOD. 



My convalescence lasted long. I was already twenty, 
and a few months only separated me from the day on 
which I was to take the irrevocable vow of the Catholic 
priest. At my age, yonng and fiery, my heart full of 
ardent passions, whose existence I did not even sus- 
pect, without knowledge of life, of its joys or its 
woes, I was to renounce love and family, to put an 
abyss between me and all that tempts the soul of man, 
to become as a corpse among the living, to sacrifice 
my liberty as an active and responsible being, to 
become a wheel in a machine, to separate my existence 
from that of my race, and to divide my past, so short, 
from my future, so long, perchance! — and all this 
by an oath, by a formula pronounced in an instant ; 
and I approached this epoch, which would seem to 
call for mature reflection, gay, careless, without giving 
one serious thought to my future condition. I 
accepted it as a thing resolved beforehand, and which 
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must take place. My parents were sincere, even 
devout believers, who would not have forced my in- 
clination ; but they would have been in despair had 
they been obliged to renounce the dream of seeing me 
a priest; and as I had studied with success, and 
appeared happy, they had no scruples. No one 
thought of saying, " Hast thou a real vocation ? 
Art thou capable of renouncing happiness to do 
good to others ? Dost thou understand the austere 
duties of the priest, and canst thou fulfil them ? 
Finally, dost thou believe really in what thou art to 
teach ?" 

Such questions, seriously put to me, might perhaps 
have saved me then; no one asked them, and reflection 
came to me much later. 

I was therefore well disposed to take the vows when 
the time came to enjoy my benefice, and to amuse 
myself afterwards when one of my aunts came 
to visit us with her daughter. Mathilde was a 
charming girl, a year or two older than I, and far 
better acquainted with the world, pretty, lively, gentle 
and courageous, at the same time an equally good 
musician and bold horsewoman. As I write these 
lines, she rises before me as she then was, but my 
pen cannot describe her. Does she sometimes think 
of me yet? Would she mourn for me, if I died? 

Enjoying perfect liberty, we were continually to- 
gether; I accompanied her in her walks, in the evening 
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I leant over her piano, or sung with her. Neither her 
mother nor my parents ohjected to our intimacy ; and 
why should I have left her, when I lived on her 
presence? so much so, that in a short time, without 
knowing how, without asking why, I was madly, 
desperately in love with Mathilde. 

Then rushed on me like a flood the reflections so 
long absent. Passions of whose existence I had not 
yet dreamed filled and fired my bosom, — I felt my blood 
boil, my head in flames, my ardent heart expanded 
with half-mad aspirations of the words, — happiness, 
life, family, and marriage; and I was predestined to the 
priesthood! The light had broken ; my heart told me 
that life in common, the union of souls, was the real 
intention of God. My imagination painted to me 
marriage with Mathilde, her love, which would give 
me happiness; and young and confiding as I was, I 
believed in this bright dream; and a living being, I 
was already devoted to death ! My vows as a priest 
were not yet pronounced, but I was tacitly bound, by 
my education, by the consent I had given, by all the 
preparations I allowed to be made. 

These thoughts came over me, and oaused me deep 
despair; but near Mathilde I forgot thera, to think 
but of her. Youth is naturally careless, and will not 
believe in an eternal misfortune. like every loving 
heart, my first thought was to learn if I was loved, 
for I had faith in the passion I felt so real and pro- 
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found, and imagined that the man loved hy Mathilde 
could not he unhappy. 

I believed in her attachment, and I was not deceived 
(then, at least, I thought so), we soon exchanged our 
confessions, our vows; we talked together of our wishes 
and our future projects. Our happiness was soon over, 
for the first delirium having calmed down, we were 
obliged to return to the earth, and speak reason. For 
us marriage was impossible; our family would ralther 
have seen us in our graves than married. Mathilde 
was poor, all my future was based on the benefice, in 
expectation of which I had been rocked; and I 
knew well how my parents would grieve if at the 
last moment I refused to take the vows. I would 
have braved everything for Mathilde, but she also 
feared the anger of her mother, and I dared not 
attempt to induce her to share the fate that must be 
mine if I renounced my career. 

I loved her madly, and this passion proved to me 
how little I was fitted for the church ; but I loved her 
so much and so well, that if my freedom could not be 
used to make Mathilde my wife, it had no charm for 
me; and we decided together, that despite all, I should 
yet become a priest. From the time I understood our 
marriage to be impossible, I was resigned, and almost 
content to give her this only proof of attachment in 
my power, by renouncing all women for ever, since I 
was obliged to quit her. 
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I know not if our secret remained one, and I can- 
not now suppose it. I rather imagine, that our 
family, while guessing our feelings, also understood 
how this attachment must end, and considered it 
wiser to appear to know nothing. At any rate, when, 
after taking our decision, I announced to my father 
my readiness to go to the capital of the ecclesiastical 
province, and there take orders, he made no remark. 

I well remember the evening on which I took leave 
of Mathilde. I was to leave home on the morrow, 
and before I saw her again, I should have taken the 
vows. We were alone in the park, and long did wo 
sit together, conversing sadly, very sadly. Our tears 
ran down ; I kissed her hands, and swore eternal love ; 
but despite my despair, my resolution, made in a fit of 
passionate enthusiasm, did not fail me. On the con- 
trary, it almost seemed the consecration of my love. 
Unable to marry Mathilde, I imagined that tho 
memory of her would subdue me, and adapt me to my 
position. 

On her side, Mathilde repeated over and over again, 
that she loved me only, and would never marry. I 
loved her too well to exact from her a promise of 
becoming a nun, and I had besides no wish to make 
a second edition of Eloisa and Abelard, but with tlie 
simplicity of twenty, I firmly believed that her own 
heart would induce her to follow my example. Belief 
is folly ! human vows are but quicksand ! For her I 
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sacrificed my whole existence : two years later she was 

the wife of an Austrian general ! 

* * * * * 

Two days after our parting, I presented myself to 
the archbishop, and besought investiture as a priest. 
The old man had known me from my childhood, and 
his penetrating eye detected the difference between 
the feverish enthusiasm with which I threw myself 
into the priesthood, and the cheerful acceptance of a 
real vocation : he perhaps even guessed my motives. 
He spoke to me like a friend, like a father, representing 
to me the solemnity of the engagement I was about to 
take, and entreating me not to bind myself hastily. 

" I cannot refuse you investiture if you insist upon 
it," he said, as he dismissed me ; " but take a fortnight 
to reflect seriously. Employ the time well, I conjure 
you : to-day I will not hear anything, but if, when you 
return, you feel the slightest hesitation, tell me sin- 
cerely what distresses you, and if fear of grieving 
your parents prevents you from altering your first 
intentions, I promise to reconcile them to your change 
of purpose." 

I was much touched by these words of the good 
pastor ; I perceived the abyss over which I hung, and 
I believe that had I seen him again, I should have 
confessed all, and been saved. Unfortunately, before 
the fortnight he had granted me for reflection had 
half expired, important business took him to Vienna. 
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His vicar remained to receive in his stead the vows 
of the young aspirants to the priesthood, authorized 
to go through the prescribed ceremonies. The de- 
parture of the archbishop deprived me of my last 
chance of salvation. It would have required all his 
benevolence to induce me to be frank, all his influence 
over my family to give me courage to brave the 
opposition my change at the last moment must 
necessarily meet with. I never even thought of 
confiding in the vicar. 

The day fixed for the ceremonies came. I know 
not what my companions felt. For my part, I shared 
in the rites under the influence of a vertigo which 
made me nearly unconscious of what went on around 
me. I made the prescribed motions like a machine, 
and uttered the usual responses. I even pronounced 
the irrevocable vows without knowing what I said. 
It was not till evening that I remembered what had 
happened, and I recalled it with terror. An abyss 
yawned between me and my brethren, the indelible 
mark was on my brow — I was a priest — a Catholic 

priest ! 

* # * * * 

I went home, the same, and not the same. What a 
change in three weeks ! But I returned, for according 
to custom I was there to say my first mass. On 
Sunday, my family assembled in the chapel. It was 
a fete, and my mother wept for joy. I was at the 
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altar. My emotion was great, for the ministry I 
exercised for the first time really awed me. I had 
never yet probed my conscience, and my excited 
imagination made me believe in my own belief. I 
may say I was then a believer^ but my faith had no 
value, for, like the majority of Catholics, I accepted 
what I had been taught without examination. Later, 
this edifice built on sand crumbled at the first doubts ; 
but till then I had not reflected enough to be anything 
positively — not even an unbeliever! I knew what 
the priest undertakes, and intended to keep the en- 
gagement without inquiring whether this is possible, 
or whether a being who succeeded in dividing himself 
so entirely from his brethren, would be other than a 
demon. 

It is the usage, that after his first mass, the new 
priest should bless his family, and, reversing the order 
of nature, his father and mother kneel before their 
son, become a minister of God. My father, with hair 
already grey, my adored mother, still young and fair, 
came to ask my blessing. With what fervour did I 
give it, and to my brothers, the dear companions of 
my childhood, and to my little sister, tender as a 
budding rose. 

But I nearly fainted when I saw Mathilde come 
forward, for till then, absorbed in the rites, I had not 
suspected her presence. And she was there — she, my 
beloved, covered by a white veil, kneeling at my feet, 
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to seek the blessing of the priest from me — from me ! 
In my dreams, I had so often seen her at the foot of 
the altar, this veil on her head, and a priest blessing 
her; but the ceremony I had dreamed of was far 
different ; and she was now there in reality, and the 
priest blessed her ; but the priest — was I ! I could 
scarcely support myself, but I murmured a few words. 
All was oyer. I was indeed a priest ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIET. 

The Diet of 1847 was the most important that 
had assembled for a long time in Hungary. The 
Liberal and Conservative parties had gathered all 
their strength, and prepared for the legal strife. The 
elections had showed their relative numbers, and had 
been as skirmishes before a great battle. 

For more than twenty years a great and increasing 
political agitation had reigned in Hungary. The 
liberal party wished to act through the Diet, to obtain 
from the Sovereign legal reform and the independent 
administration of the country, and deployed all its 
energy to send a strong majority to the Lower Cham- 
ber. The principal aim was the political emancipa- 
tion of the peasantry, a measure constantly impeded 
by the government, well aware of the necessity of 
everywhere opposing the election of liberal deputies, 
in order to avoid meeting a majority overpowering by 
its moral force at the opening of the Diet ; and thus 
every county became the field of civic battle. 
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The greater part of the untitled nobles were liberal ; 
but on the other side was ranged the influence of the 
magnates, who, living from time immemorial at court, 
had ceased to be Hungarians save in name, and costume 
on fete days ; to these must be added the officials, and 
almost all the Catholic priesthood ; thus rendering the 
numbers nearly equal among the privileged classes ; 
while two-thirds of the nation, not yet emancipated, 
heartily applauded the liberals. 

The government exerted all its influence, but the 
liberal party recoiled from no sacrifice of time or 
money ; many fortunes perished, but the cause was 
triumphant. In many counties the struggle was 
desperate. The two parties having worked day and 
night, at length led their voters, armed; and by thou- 
sands, to the election ; and it is not surprising if, in 
so furious an excitement, some swords were drawn. 
But the case was rare, and when a strong majority 
assembled at Pressbourg on the benches of the oppo- 
sition, its members felt that they expressed the 
deliberate opinion of the country. 

My family had always belonged to the conservative 
party, to which were attached the vast majority of the 
priesthood, and, above all, of the bishops ; and when 
I arrived at Pressbourg at the opening of the Diet, in 
November, to take my place in the Chamber of Mag- 
nates, I naturally seated myself on the right. The 
Hungarian society was at this time assembled at 

c2 
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Fressbourg. Acquaintance or relationship united me 
to many families, and, urged by my natural sociality, 
and also by an internal longing for diversion after tbe 
suffering I had undergone in becoming a priest, I 
seldom missed a party. When I was alone I was very 
unhappy. My heart still bled, and the thought that 
I was for ever parted from Mathilde caused me bitter 
sorrow ; but by a reaction I owed in part to my youth, 
in company I was one of the most lively. 

At this time it happened that the fashionable con- 
fessor displeased the ladies who had hitherto sought 
his advice, and it was proposed to replace him ; where- 
upon one of my aunts proposed me as his successor, 
and the ladies, enchanted to have as director a man of 
their own rank, a magnate priest, hastened to my con- 
fessional. I spent the mornings at church, the after- 
noons at the Diet, the evenings in the world, in which 
I mixed too much to be ignorant of any of the little 
intrigues of the society in which I lived. I often 
recognised in the morning, by the gentle voice that 
whispered its confidences in my ear, the great lady 
whose manoeuvres of coquetry towards one, of cold- 
ness towards another, had amused me in the evening. 
This double existence, as an anonymous confidant and 
a man of the world, was very interesting, and gave me 
the key to many secrets others would have wished to 
learn at any cost. 

It would have been an unique occasion for confusing 
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the game of others, and engaging in intrigues on my 
own account ; but I must confess that I did not profit 
by my advantages. I do not know what I should 
have done without my love for Mathilde ; with a free 
heart, the fire of my youth would have scarcely 
allowed me to retain the passive part of a spectator. 
But I loved her too purely to profane this attachment 
by. easy intrigues — too entirely for my heart to take a 
share in consoling the fair penitent ; and I was too 
honest to feign what I did not feel. I restricted my- 
self to my part as confidant ; I gave my pious hearers 
more disinterested advice than they would perhaps 
have received from an older man less in love ; and I 
kept their secrets far more by sentiment as a man of 
honour than by duty as a priest, since for me the 
secrecy of the confessional scarcely existed. 

I wrote all this while constantly to Mathilde, telling 
her that if I observed my vows it was thanks to her, for 
it was my love and the fidelity I had sworn to her that 
prevented my following up the favourable opportunities 
daily within my reach, and by no means the thought 
of my duties as a priest. I had not taken the priest- 
hood seriously, except as a barrier that divided me 
from Mathilde, and at the same time As a proof of my 
entire devotion to her. On her side, she protested 
that she was still attached to me, and my belief in her 
truth alleviated my melancholy. She did not, indeed, 
become a nun, as I had expected, but I imagined in 
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my simplicity that she was unwilling to leave hei* 
mother, but that she would never marry. Oh, life ! 
how truth and falsehood are mingled in thee ! To 
say that I sacrificed so much for this woman — that at 
the bottom of my heart I am still attached to her — 
since even now, after all tjiat has come and gone, I 
cannot hear a melody she formerly played without 
feeling my heart throb ! And she, perhaps, does not 
even remember me ! Who knows if she did not use 

me as a toy till she found a suitable match ! 

* * * * * 

Thus passed the winter of 1847-8. I did not take 
an active part in politics. I listened to the debates ; 
I assisted my party by my vote ; and my adherence 
was sincere, though ill-founded, when the magnetic 
shock from Paris and Vienna began to influence the 
moral state of Hungary. The liberals started forward 
with irresistible enthusiasm. The conservative party 
bowed to the storm, and I followed the example of my 
leaders. I saw many curious scenes in March, 1848, at 
Pressbourg ; but I will confine my narration to personal 
events, and only recount the impressions I received. 

I was very young, still excited by the reaction of the 
blow I had received, apt, therefore, to be carried away 
by the first enthusiasm which inflamed me, besides 
which I was a conservative in the same manner I was 
a priest, only because I had not been able to select my 
own course. The sole principle hitherto developed in 
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me Was a desire for the grandeur and happiness of my 
country; and the intelligence of the Revolution of 
February in France deeply affected me. I had never* 
seen France, but I loved her by an instinctive sympathy* 
Was not the country of my mother partly mine, since 
I had heard its language murmured over my cradle ? 

The causes of excitement followed rapidly. First 
the French Republic, then the liberal yet moderate 
speech of Kossuth in the Diet of the 4th March* 
proposing that Hungary should make herself the 
voice of the Empire, and ask for her sister-states 
what she herself desired ; and lastly, six days later, 
the revolution at Vienna, the dismissal of Metternich, 
— events fitted to carry away men with heads far more 
steady than mine. 

My political indifference became an enthusiasm as 
sudden as it was durable, for it only sank at the close 
of the war. The breath of the revolution passed over 
me, expanding my intelligence, and as I listened to 
x the liberal speakers with a new heart, their words 
made on me an unexpected effect. What, indeed, was 
their object? Privileged nobles, they wished that 
every son of the country should be free as themselves ; 
rich, they asked to sacrifice a wealth they regarded 
as unjust. They demanded that Hungary should be 
no longer absorbed in the Austrian monarchy, that 
she should govern herself, and have a national army 
and a responsible ministry. I felt the greatness of 
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these men, when I saw that with full power in their 
hands they put limits to their own demands/ and 
took only what they had for years endeavoured to 
obtain. 

I saw Louis Batthyani and Stephen Szech6nyi, the 
two leaders, unite to serve the country together. I 
heard the burning words of Kossuth, but no one made 
so much effect upon me as an orator of our chamber, 
who never can be forgotten by any one who has once 
heard him. I speak of him who seemed to concen- 
trate in himself the very genius of discussion, whose 
indifferent attitude during a debate might have caused 
doubt of his talent, had it not been for the flash of his 
dark, intelligent eyes, and who, when he rose at length, 
so well revenged himself on this doubt, by recalling 
one by one the arguments of his adversaries, in order 
to crush them, carrying terror among the opposite 
benches and raising the courage of his own party by 
his sarcasms ; — the most skilful in the manoeuvres of 
the chamber, the most chivalric of nobles — him whose 
name was always applauded by the galleries, and who, 
in exile, is still the worthiest representative of our 
fallen country ! 

I will speak of Kossuth later, as I will not judge 
him while describing a time at which I was carried 
away by his oratorical talent, which modern times have 
perhaps not equalled. The reputation of Batthyani 
dispenses me from praising him. He might be criti- 
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cised, perhaps, but the name of him who testified with 
his blood for our cause should be sacred to every 
Hungarian. Honour to the martyr ! 

But him of whom I wish and ought to speak is 
Sz6ch6nyi, the greatest man whom this generation has 
seen in our country, the father of modern liberalism, 
the first who dared to substitute our national language 
in the Diet for the Latin our foreign masters had 
imposed on us for a century. He it was who best 
understood that Hungary must be strengthened to 
secure her future liberty, and he left the brilliant field 
of politics to toil at as yet unattempted material im- 
provements: from the steamers of the Danube to 
agricultural machines, nothing was too small or too 
great for his attention ; and there is scarcely anything 
in Hungary that is not indebted to his concurrence. 
Of mature age, he brought the young around him, 
imbuing them with his ideas, seeking always every- 
where by his words and his writings to enlighten and 
stimulate the nation. Besides the Bridge of Buda- 
Festh, many monuments and institutions will long 
recall his memory. I am convinced the revolutions 
of 1848 were a calamity for Hungary, for could she 
have pursued for some years more the road along 
which Sz6ch£nyi (ever anxious to preserve her from 
the excitations of the political chiefs) was guiding her, 
she would have become so strong that no enemy 
could have subdued her. Our country has received 
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every gift from the common godmother, Nature ; they 
only required to be developed* But one man, how- 
ever strong, though he work for twenty years, is still 
unequal to such a task. If we had him still, he 
would perhaps find the path to deliverance. 

With all his virtues, Sz6ch6nyi had one great 
fault: he wanted faith in the people. A philan- 
thropist, he desired everything for the people — an 
aristocrat, he believed nothing was to be done by 
them* The agony of this incredulity broke the strong 
man. In 1848, he believed the hour had come for 
the union of political liberty and material development; 
he took his place in the Batthyani ministry, desirous 
of employing the precious moment that restored 
Hungary to herself to push on the reforms for which 
he had toiled five-and-twenty years, by the influence 
of the Government — an influence he had always found 
an obstacle to the smallest improvement while it was 
exercised by the ministers at Vienna. 

Familiarized with politics by his long struggles, 
matured by reflection, S£6ch6nyi remained watchful 
for his country, even in that time of triumph among 
his colleagues, all mad (some with youth, others with 
inexperience and enthusiasm) for a liberty that seemed 
a gift of God. The shepherd of the plains, though 
the heavens be clear, perceives the distant storm, no 
sign of which strikes the stranger. The eye of 
Sz6chenyij accustomed to darkness like that of a 
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watcher of the night, pierced from afar the tortuous 
policy of the Court of Vienna, and divined the 
dangers gathering on the horizon. Around him there 
was no care to put the country in a state of defence, 
to recall the Hungarian army from Italy, to prepare 
for a vital struggle ; and he had no faith in the 
awakening of the people. He foresaw the battle, but 
he did not believe that the peasantry, so newly 
initiated in political rights and duties, would suddenly 
arise, ready to oppose an invader with their unarmed 
breasts, to march barefoot against the enemy if the 
Government had no shoes to give them. He would 
not have feared war, could he have seen the country 
prepared, and with time to arm, but he dreaded an 
unexpected attack, lest the surprised country should 
succumb without a glorious fight, as the pledge of 
future resurrection. This fatal doubt unnerved the 
civic hero. A last time he appeared in the Council 
to uplift his prophetic voice ; incapable of speaking, 
he was taken home, and has never since returned to 
the world's stage. Sz6ch6nyi was mad. 

Alas, for the intelligence of men, if faith, the magnet 
of life, does not sustain it ! Sz6chenyi still lives ma- 
terially in the country, but a moral death has struck 
him down since May, 1848. The storm he foresaw 
broke, and his nation, twice invaded, twice repulsed 
her enemy to the frontiers ; and he who would most 
have enjoyed her victories, knew not of them. The 
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third time she succumbed to two empires, and saw her 
best sons dragged to the scaffold ; and he, who would 
perhaps have saved her, was ignorant of all, and had 
the laugh of a maniac on his lips. She has suffered 
seven years ; and he who could best redeem her does 
not hear her lamentation, and weeps, perhaps by 
instinct, without knowing what he does. We cannot 
even understand the agony of grief that killed him, 
but let us divine it by its effect, and carry our homage 
to him who for us has endured more than the agony 
of death ! 

My admiration for this great man, whom I esteem 
more and more as I consider his life and works, has 
made me forget my personal narrative ; gladly would 
I recite each of his deeds, but let this homage, which 
bursts from the soul of an exile who thanks God that 
he has seen a Sz6chenyi in his country, suffice. I 
did not then comprehend him as I do now, but I 
already admired him ; and when, in March, 1848, I 
saw him join the liberal party, I yielded to the incli- 
nation of my heart, and voted with the majority, I, a 
magnate, the equality of rights ; I, a priest, the abo- 
lition of the tithes. 

At the close of the Diet, which immediately fol- 
lowed the installation of the new ministry, I went to 
Pesth, henceforth the political centre of the country. 
Life gushed up everywhere, rushing by a thousand 
issues from the deep heart of the people, as at Vau- 
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cluse the poetical fountain of Petrarch rises from the 
hosom of the earth, calm itself, yet creating the im- 
petuous Sorga. In a month Hungary was trans- 
figured ; for the bureaucratic inanition was succeeded, 
as by the wave of a magic wand, by the stormy life of 
a people exercising its political rights. Naturally 
curious, I eagerly watched every phase of this move- 
ment, and my Hungarian heart made me guess at 
what my intelligence might not perhaps have seized. 
I had not forgotten Mathilde, nor my love for her, but 
I had, so to say, put them aside since my heart had 
been invaded, and almost absorbed, by its passion for 
my new mistress, the country. I thought of Mathilde 
at my leisure hours. I loved her as before when I 
thought of it. But she was no longer my first idea 
in the morning, my last at night. I perhaps lent her 
features to national liberty, the better to adore the 
latter, for my nature exacts that I should always have 
an idol ; and being a priest, desirous of fulfilling my 
duties, I vowed myself to the country, as a knight of 
the middle ages to the service of his ladye-love. 

The press, now free, worked day and night, and by 
its sudden greatness seemed Minerva sprung fully 
armed from the head of Jupiter, and indeed was thus 
born of the laws of March. The clubs, the political 
societies, all concurred in exciting the movement, and 
when, in the beginning of July, the new Diet, the 
first freely elected, met under the auspices of the 
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national ministry, under the eyes of Hungary, no 
longer banished to a provincial town, excitement was 
at its height. Ours was a childish joy, which did not 
perceive that the Court of Vienna was weaving its 
snares ; that the insurrection of the Serbs in the 
south was fomented by its agents, and that if Hun- 
gary was to be saved, the scission must be at once 
completed. I think of it now, as I wander alone on 
the sea-shore. There was then in Hungary a man 
who might have renewed the drama of the R&koczys, 
one of those whom God seems to have crowned, before 
whom all the great men of the former time bowed as 
followers to their chief; this was Batthyani. But 
such a thought did not cross his brain ; the pride of 
his name and his nobility assures us of this, for he 
would have preferred being Batthyani to any title of 
sovereignty : those born with a title should wear it as 
a man of the world does his coat, without affectation, 
but preserving it as an honourable ancestral inheri- 
tance which is a part of oneself; but he whose am- 
bition craves for a crown must be paltry in mind, not to 
comprehend that the works of a man worthy to be king 
are a far finer royalty. A great man might in our day 
accept the sceptre, never seek it Batthyani, without 
personal ambition, was the faithful minister of the 
sovereign who had confided the country to him. He 
maintained Hungary in her loyalty, and though be- 
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trayed and invaded, she did not seek to throw off her 
kings till they had called in foreign intervention. 

The storm foreseen hy Sz6ch6nyi soon hurst. The 
Serbs first rebelled in the south, and having no 
Hungarian troops (oh sin ! they were fighting in Italy 
against the people !) the ministry sent the German 
soldiers at its disposal, adding to them ten newly- 
levied battalions, and, with a confidence that must 
be called sublimely unwise, entrusted them to 
Austrian generals, who, obeying their secret orders, 
permitted the insurgents to massacre the Hungarian 
villagers, and to fortify themselves at home. Then the 
Ban of Croatia, Jellachich, in his turn, assembled his 
army, and when all was ready the Emperor, the father 
of his people! appointed (2nd September) Governor 
of Hungary, with the state of siege, the man whom, but 
three days before, at the request of the Diet and the 
ministry, he had declared a traitor to himself and 
the law ! 

The shock was violent ; it was, indeed, time to 
awake. I was at Pesth ; for one day I saw consterna- 
tion on every face. This event destroyed a govern- 
ment holding its power from the sovereign, and it 
was suddenly remembered that our fortresses were 
commanded by chiefs in whom no confidence could be 
placed, and some indeed hoisted the Austrian flag, 
and held out till the end of the war. The Croats are 
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coming ! was the cry, and fear took possession of all ; 
Kossuth alone did not despair. In my judgment, 
this was his finest moment, and so great a merit that, 
had he no other, we should still say of him, as the 
Romans of the consul heaten at Cann© — he has 
deserved well of his country. 

All fled. He alone thought not of flight, and 
raising his voice in the silence, he called the people to 
arms ! He seized the deserted helm, and prophesied 
that God would defend the right. Pakozd justified 
his confidence. Honour also to the two noble ladies 
— the patriotic sisters — who, comprehending the re- 
quirement of the moment, left their luxurious boudoirs 
to work at the fortifications of Pesth. The population, 
excited to madness by the sight of these young and 
beautiful women, with their ornamented baskets in 
their hands, hurried to toil as to a fete. It was not the 
military value of these works, but the moral impulse 
that was of importance — the Groats were no longer 
dreaded. 

Then we saw a strange sight ; but fate would not 
allow Hungary to be unworthy of her ancient braves. 
The disciplined soldiers of Jellachich met the half- 
armed levies at Pakozd, and defeated, perhaps by a 
consciousness of the crime they were committing, 
broke their ranks, and fled from the scythes of the 
Hungarians. Contemning a truce he had himself 
demanded, Jellachich escaped with his army to 
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Vienna; by the middle of October there were no more 
Croats in our country. 

These scenes had a great effect upon me. In eight 
months I seem to have lived as many years. I had 
made great progress in the science of life since the 
time that I sighed at the feet of Mathilde, imagining 
a life of happiness to consist in a partaken dream of 
love, and considering myself the most wretched of 
men not to be able to be her husband, and to put this 
dream into practice. I was then a child — a year had 
made me a man. I understood that if love and 
domestic joys are the poetry and consolation of exis- 
tence, its serious aim is to serve the fatherland, and to 
make others happy even by self-sacrifice. The same 
enthusiastic disposition that had made me concentrate 
love in one woman, and renounce all to love her alone, 
though she could not be mine, still governed me, but 
had entered a different phase, and at the end of 1848 
I rejoiced that I was a priest — that I had put an 
abyss between me and family ties — to be at liberty to 
consecrate all my faculties of heart and mind to the 
service of my country. My priesthood was no incon- 
venience to me. As I had not yet taken possession of 
my benefice, I lived at Pesth, officiating when I 
pleased, taking part in everything, going everywhere, 
and no one thought it unbecoming or absurd for a 
high-born priest to divide his time between politics 
and society, 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

THE WAR. 

It was the winter of 1848. After its repulse before 
Vienna, the Hungarian army, weak in number, without 
material resources, but strong in the courage of the 
soldiers and the genius of the general, was retiring 
step by step before the superior forces of Windisch- 
gr&tz. When a camel lies abandoned in the desert, 
the vultures form a ring, and gloat over him with their 
eager eyes, waiting for his death to begin the feast. 
Thus the enemies of our race, imagining that Hun- 
gary was expiring, made a circle, but less patient than 
the vultures, they were in haste to throw themselves on 
her from all sides, without expecting any resistance. 

My elder brother was in the van, shut up in the 
Fortress of Sz&kes-Ujvir, by the advance of the 
Austrian army ; the younger served in the camp of 
Georgey. Because I was a priest was I condemned to 
do nothing for our common mother, the country? 
Henceforth a sincere convert to liberal principles, the 
instincts of a soldier were aroused in my heart, and I 
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was eager to share the dangers and the glory of my 
brethren. I felt that at such a time it was for the 
young to fight, for the old and the women only to re- 
main at home, or to tend the sick. But before I took 
a decision, I wished for the assent of my mother. I 
therefore left Pesth to visit her in the country. 
Scarcely had I explained my intention, when she 
threw herself into my arms — " Go, my child," she said, 
" and may God bless you ! You forestall my wishes 
in doing that which I should not have dared to 
ask." 

Noble-souled woman ! Her heart made her under- 
stand that the charity of the priest can well unite with 
the duties of a soldier who defends his country, and 
devoted to the land she had adopted, it seemed to her 
natural to offer her three sons on its altar. Poor 
mother ! poor mother ! I loved her well before, I have 
loved her far better since for having so well under- 
stood me. 

I at once started for the army. But I could not 
join it till the first day of the year 1849, as it was 
about to leave the capital. I was presented to 
Georgey, who received me well, and I mentioned to 
him an idea which I had conceived ; that to encourage 
the raw battalions, whose force consisted as yet in 
their enthusiasm, it would be well if a priest, unarmed, 
the cross in his hand, led them into battle alongside 
of their officers. I wished to make this national war 

t>3 
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seem a crusade to the peasantry, and I divined what 
an effect would be produced on the soldiery, by the sight 
of an unarmed man braying their dangers. Experience 
proved that I was right. The general, a practical 
man, understood and approved of my plan, the reali-* 
zation of which he confided to me, and attached me to 
his staff, with the title of grand-almoner. I began to 
enlist priests for this new service ; knowing that al- 
moners were required, many presented themselves. 
To confess the dying and tend the wounded at the 
hospital, I could have found numbers, but I required 
resolute and even exceptional men, since they were to 
brave battle without partaking the ferocious instincts 
which carnage developes in the soldier. 

One of the first who presented himself was a piarist- 
monk; tall, and with a noble face adorned with a 
black beard, he seemed to me a man of the stamp I 
desired. Nevertheless, when I had explained my 
ideas, he hesitated, and asked three days for reflection, 
being unwilling to accept such a proposal without 
thought. After three days he returned, sure of him- 
self, and promising that he would not shrink. He 
kept his word, and when the troops of Guyon, stormed 
the heights of Braniczko, this monk in priestly robes, 
with a cross in his hand, ascended the mountain at the 
head of the column and led it to the combat. 

At the camp I broke through all bounds. Till then, 
jny education at the seminary, my love for Mathilde, 
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tod my position as a priest, had put a check on my 
natural fire. But at the army it was not the time for 
study, or for dreamy pastorals. Georgey was young 
himself, and around him we were young and fiery men, 
equally ready to fight and to amuse ourselves in every 
way* If we are to die to-morrow (and we were prepared 
to do so at any moment), let us divert ourselves to- 
night, wad our motto ; and it would have been difficult 
to have observed it more faithfully. The policy of the 
general seconded our inclinations ; he desired that 
during his difficult retreat through the Carpathians, 
the gaiety of the leaders should make the soldiers 
think our situation was not so serious. The ladies of 
the towns where we halted unconsciously assisted his 
design. F6tes awaited us everywhere. The inhabi- 
tants came to greet the Hungarian army, it was so long 
since one had been seen in our country ! One night 
we slept on the snow, the next we were at a ball. 
During the day there was a battle, in the evening a 
festival, and this contrast had an inexpressible charm 
for us young enthusiasts. Sometimes even, the officers 
were obliged to quit the ball to rush into the battle, 
and those who escaped came to rejoin their partners, 
and offer the excuses of the wounded. Either sum- 
mons found them ever ready, and if the excitement of 
combat and of the dance was wanting, gambling sup- 
plied its place. 

I was but twenty-two, and, with more than usual 
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impetuosity of character, I amused myself for the first 
time. I was like my comrades ; I went to the battle or 
to the ball ; but this did not prevent my consoling the 
dying on the field. I let my beard grow, and no longer 
wore my priestly dress (which was now red, as became 
the dignity of ohief almoner), exoept on great days, 
when I was to execute mv functions. 

I ought to say that the majority of the Hungarian 
priesthood did the same, and we were encouraged in 
this conduct by the worthy prelate who occupied the 
post of ministre des cultea, for he was desirous of 
gradually changing the semi-liberty in ecclesiastical 
aflfiftirs which Hungary has always enjoyed into com- 
plete independence, and of reforming our Church 
through the priests themselves, even so far as to allow 
them to marry. He was right in his views, and this 
last reform was accomplishing itself. The spread of 
revolutionary feeling in the nation may be, judged by 
the fact that, at every halt during the campaign, 
priests and their betrothed came to me for the nuptial 
blessing, which I gladly bestowed on them, sending 
them back to their parishes to continue their ministry, 
and they were afterwards as much respected as before. 
There were continually marriages in the camp, and I 
cannot say how many officers and priests I married 
during my stay there. 

A great grief, however, interrupted my gaiety. In 
spite of all his efforts, a treacherous officer surrendered 
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the fortress where my brother was in garrison. He 
was a prisoner of war, and I lamented that he could 
no longer share our glory, and aid me and our other 
brother in sustaining the honour of our name. Hap- 
pily, I did not suspect how his captivity would end. 

Besides my brother, I had with the army many of 
my friends, attached to the staff, or serving among 
the hussars and honv6ds. Towards the end of our 
retreat, I made acquaintance with a friend of my 
brother s who had been with him in the Noble Guard, 
the most elegant of young heroes, to whom one may 
say our country owes her honour, placed beyond attack 
by the battles of April. Had he not, putting himself 
at the head of beaten and discouraged troops, attracted 
victory by his very presence, and stopped the march 
of the Austrian general, jSchlick, by the brilliant 
fights of Keresztur and Tokay, Debreczin and the 
Government would have fallen into the power of the 
enemy, and the prolongation of the war would have be- 
come impossible. The first crowned by victory, as he 
was also the last to uphold our national banner, he came 
to the passage of the Tisza, to place himself under 
the orders of Georgey. 

On the 25th and 26th February the struggle began at 
K&polna, between the Hungarian army, united under 
the orders of Dembinsky, and the troops of Prince Win- 
dischgratz. I do not write to describe battles ; I will 
therefore only mention what regards myself. Clad in 
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my red dress, the cross in my hand, I rode along our 
ranks, speaking encouragement to our soldiers, particu- 
larly to the recruits. As I passed along, I saw an Italian 
battalion which I knew had twice given way, and which 
was ordered to storm the village of Kapolna. I offered 
the major to accompany him. He refused, saying he 
was sure of his men, and did not need a priest. I 
had my doubts ; but having no right to insist, I was 
about to leave him, when an aide-de-camp rode up 
with an order for me to lead the column of attack. 
The major was obliged to give way ; and I owe him the 
justice of saying, that he apologized in the evening 
for having doubted my courage, and thanked me for 
the aid I had given him. I got off my horse, and 
after I had spoken to the soldiers we advanced. In 
spite of a brisk fire, they showed more courage than 
I expected, till, on entering the village, we found our- 
selves close to the Austrians. Then it became im- 
possible to restrain our men, and, finding ourselves 
alone, the major escaped on one side, and I was 
attempting to do the same when a German soldier 
caught me by the left arm, exclaiming, "Keverend 
Sir, come with me !" 

I knew that, once taken, I could expect no mercy. 
Without the loss of a second, I struck him a heavy 
blow on the head with my cross (luckily it was of 
massive silver), which astonished him so much that 
he let go my ajrm, and springing under a gateway on 
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my right, I crossed the house, and fled with all haste. 
Some ballets whizzed after me, but I reached our 
lines without other damage than a rent in my robe, 
and bending my cross nearly in two. After the war, 
I sent this cross to my mother, who, I believe, still 
keeps it as a relic. It was certainly of great use to 
me on this occasion. 

After the undecided battle of K&polna, both armies 
retired. There were two parties in the Hungarian 
camp, one of which supported the pretensions of 
Georgey to the chief command, while the other, far 
less numerous, preferred the nominee of the govern- 
ment. Had Windischgratz seized this moment to 
advance, I know not what might have resulted. The 
good genius of Hungary made him lose this moment, 
our government yielded, and appointed as commander 
in-chief, first Wetter, then Georgey. Devoted to my 
general, I was enchanted, and still believe this nomi- 
nation was a wise one. But these dissensions had 
already produced serious consequences. First there 
was loss of time, which proved important ; then the army 
had felt its power over the government, and Georgey, 
guessing the suspicion which had prevented his 
original nomination, became more and more alienated 
from it. It may even be said that, despite the vic- 
tories we were about to win on all sides, the fall of 
Hungary was a logical consequence of the situation 
thus created. In February, a wise policy should have 
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made Kossuth either trust entirely in Georgey, or 
seek the first opportunity of crushing him. Kapolna 
gave this occasion, hut he did not profit by it. On 
the contrary, having offended and embittered the 
general, he betrayed his hesitation by caresses and 
magnificent offers, which Georgey, wanting the moral 
courage to break with the most popular man in the 
country, and to lean on his army and his victories 
only, dared not accept. With his convictions, he ought, 
even by force, to have seized the supreme power which 
he let fall at his feet. Hungary perished between 
the two irresolutions. 

This judgment is the fruit of seven years of reflecr 
tion. I speak as a man made old by sorrow. I was 
then young in years, a child in politics, and I shared 
the joyous excitement of the army, about to follow its 
favourite chief against the common enemy. 

Towards the middle of March we re-crossed the 
Tisza, and from Bicske to Komarom triumph marked 
our path. Seven victories in five weeks! We idolized 
Georgey, though I must say for myself that his habit 
of remaining in the rear, and leaving the generals of 
division to command in battle, made me very imr 
patient when I was obliged to remain at his side. 
One day especially, as we stood on the castle of Leva, 
watching from afar the armies struggling at Vogy- 
Sarlo, while our horses snorted with impatience, the 
calmness with whioh he remained the whole day, 
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observing the battle through his glass, caused me a 
sudden shudder. I half guessed the truth concerning 
this man, who is still a riddle to me. We (I speak of 
his suite) adored him, though he often disgusted us 
by bis cynicism, which he took not the least pains to 
disguise. We were at our ease with him, although 
dreading him so much that, when we surrounded him, 
laughing and jesting, he, the gayest of the group — 
the general, had only to reappear by a word or a look 
in order to cause a silence so deep that the fall of a 
pin would have made us start. 

The awakening of Hungary was superb. In 
January she was invaded on all sides, her capital in 
the hands of the enemy, her government driven away 
to a small country town, her only army wandering 
among the Carpathians, without soldiers, without 
resources. By the end of April the country was 
cleared, the Austrians driven out from all but a few 
fortresses. Who had done this? Our honveds, hastily- 
armed peasants, who learnt their drill on the field of 
battle, led by nobles, who, having never been soldiers, 
divined war by instinct. Our artillerymen were stu- 
dents, scarcely grown out of childhood. The cavalry 
had some old regiments, with whom the young soldiers 
vied, equalling them every moment. War is very 
grand under such circumstances. No fatigue wore 
out these champions of our country: one battalion 
might distinguish itself more than another — all were 
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brave. During the time I spent at the army, I saw 
but one coward* 

He was a young officer of good family. Once ot 
twice his courage had failed, and his chiefs had par* 
doned him. At length he betrayed his cowardice so 
openly, that he was brought before a court-martial. 
He attempted no defence, and being condemned to be 
shot, the general sent me to prepare him for death. I 
told him of his sentence, which he heard with perfect 
calmness, and I then offered to exercise my privilege as 
chief almoner to save him, and give him an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving himself before the enemy. 

"No," he replied ; " do not think of it, nor pity me* 
In battle I should do the same; I cannot help it. 
Now I feel I shall die bravely ; I prefer to perish as a 
soldier, though a guilty one, to exposing myself to 
fresh shame, or prolonging a disgraced life. Disci- 
pline requires my death, and it is just. Foreseeing 
my sentence, I have already written to my family, to 
say I do not complain of my judges. I only ask you 
to accompany me to the last, and to bear witness, that 
if I could not fight, I at least died like a man." 

I had nothing to answer. He confessed himself, 
conversed with me calmly till he was summoned, and 
even on the road. Arrived at the place of execution, 
he refused to have his eyes bound, himself gave the 
signal, and fell at the first discharge without having 
shrunk. 
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This death, which is still inexplicable to me, caused 
me much reflection, I may say without boasting, the 
thought of death has never been for me fearful, or 
even disagreeable. In my happiest hours, death has 
seemed to me the supreme consolation of life, without 
which our human woes would be insupportable. 
Sometimes I have sighed for it, as a sick child desires 
sleep. I have seen it glorious in battle, sad and 
spectral in the loneliness of exile, and I have not 
shuddered. Yet I do comprehend that there may be 
some men who, owing to lightness of character or 
exceptional circumstances, are so happy as to desire to 
live, even at the price of disgrace, that they may 
enjoy physical existence, like animals. But I do not 
understand that one who heroically endured a shameful 
death, should have disgraced himself when the ex- 
ample of his comrades made courage easier than 
cowardice. I can affirm that this poor youth was not 
without a sense of honour, and I can only explain his 
conduct by supposing that he united a weak character 
with a strong imagination, which, overpowered by a 
certain fate, surrounded uncertainty with such terrors 
that it made him giddy, and that he fled, uncon- 
sciously, by an instinct of self-preservation. 

After the crowning victory of Komarom (26th of 
April), the Hungarian army, instead of pursuing the 
flying enemy across the frontier, retraced its steps to 
besiege Buda. This was certainly an immense and 
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irretrievable fault, but to whom must we attribute it ? 
I know not. Apparently it is one of the fatal conse- 
quences of the estrangement of Kossuth and Georgey ; 
I think it cannot with justice be exclusively attributed 
to either. Kossuth thought much of the retaking of 
Buda, and the temptation was so great for a civil 
governor, that he might almost be excused for order- 
ing a retreat. But had he given this order a hundred 
times, I do not believe Georgey would have obeyed it, 
had he seen his star glittering over Vienna, and been 
really desirous of saving his country. But this man, 
then so celebrated, who a yfear before had gained his 
livelihood as an assayer of gold at the Mint, had 
become indifferent even to victory, and shutting his 
eyes to all that a legitimate ambition could offer, he 
consented to retreat, thinking perhaps to render him^ 
self necessary by risking the future of his country. 
From this moment he was given over to the demon — 
his star grew pale, and his good angel, who had 
guided him so far, spread his wings and fled, weeping, 
up to heaven. Six months had raised him to the 
height of glory, and made him the pride of Hungary; 
six months more, and a whole nation branded him 
with the name of Gain. 

I accompanied him to the siege of Buda. I saw 
the delays by which seventeen days were lost before a 
fortress which might have been taken by assault the 
first day as well as the lastr I saw prodigies of 
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bravery, the loss of many precious lives, and of time 
more precious still. Alas, poor country ! thou wert 
indeed condemned when Georgey, thy sword, only 
half served thee. Yet he is not alone guilty of thy 
fall, although be delivered thee up to the executioner. 
One cannot absolve the man who, thinking Georgey 
a traitor, did not risk everything to disarm him. In a 
revolution, a single hand should hold the military 
and civil power ; this may be a misfortune, but the 
importance of a nation's salvation authorizes every 
risk. 

I have allowed my reflections to carry ipe away, for- 
getful that I took up my pen to write a personal 
narrative. But, in truth, during the war the two may 
mingle ; I did little myself. Always near to one or 
other of the great actors in this drama, my part was 
that of a spectator, and I lived in the events I saw. 
My own individuality seemed to vanish for the time. 
I regained the conscience of it at the end of the war ; 
for till then I had such a love and admiration for 
Georgey, that I lived more in him than in myself. It 
cannot be denied that he possessed an attractiveness 
nearly equal to the magnetism of Kossuth. Even 
his cynicism had a charm, for he made himself appear 
so evil that no one believed him ; and the idolatry of 
his soldiers placed, as it were, a halo on his dark 
brow, beautiful as that of the demon. Milton must 
have conceived a similar being, when he described the 
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fallen angel. From the fall of Buda to the last scene, 
I scarcely saw Georgey ; I have therefore recalled in 
this place the impression he left on my mind, cor- 
rected by distance and time. 

The weak and fatal policy of the government con- 
sisted in loading Georgey with caresses, and irritating 
him by pin-pricks. Thus, he was appointed Minister 
of War, to divide him from his army ; and was after- 
wards allowed to retain both offices. When he returned 
to the Upper Danube, after the taking of Buda, he 
changed the organization of his ministry, in order to 
diminish the influence of the government, and dividing 
it into four sections, confided them to his most devoted 
adherents. I was one of these, and to my great 
sorrow, an order from him obliged me to quit the 
joyous and almost gipsy life of the camp for the 
wearisome one of an office. But I would have sacri- 
ficed far more than my pleasures for my country and 
my chief. 

Our work was hard, and I felt the want of fresh air, 
shut up in my room from morning till night ; a pen in 
my hand, my head full of details and routine, emula- 
tion alone sustained my ardour. None of us four 
would have consented to appear to Georgey the least 
zealous. At this moment I received intelligence 
which rendered my duty far harder. To greet the 
arrival of their new general, Haynau, still dyed with 
the blood of Brescia, the Austrians hung two prisoners 
of war — my elder brother and his companion. 
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I cannot express the sorrow and hatred that I felt. 
I did not yet know the terrible details of this murder ; 
but the fact sufficed to reverse the feelings with which 
I took part in the war. Till then, I combated for the 
love of my country and of liberty, almost lamenting 
over our enemies, whom I considered as being neces- 
sarily sacrificed for the salvation of our country. 
Henceforth my sentiment was hatred, and a passionate 
desire to avenge my brother, if possible, by torrents of 
blood. This thirst for vengeance was strangely inter- 
woven with the grief that distracted me ; I floated 
between two desires— one of which bade me hasten to 
my mother, "to soothe her sorrow, if that were possible ; 
while the other held me to my post, where I felt I 
might do somewhat to injure the foe who thus repaid 
the kindness with which Hungary had treated her cap- 
tives. I obeyed this latter wish, which accorded with 
my duty, but I had many cruel moments to endure, 
obliged as I was to force back my tears, in order to fix 
my attention on figures or official correspondence. 
Important affairs were less trying ; I worked at them 
eagerly, as I hoped by them to attain my object, but 
insignificant ones were very hard, as they could not 
distract me from my fixed thought, although they did 
not permit me to give way to it. 

This happened at the beginning of June, a month 
which I passed at Pesth, near the Central Government, 
too much absorbed in my toil and my sorrow to observe 

£ 
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what passed around me. Without, the storm increased, 
clouds gathered on the frontier, and the sunbeam, 
which in April shone like a star on the brow of Hun- 
gary, grew pale ; and it was yet more sad to see, that 
during the dissensions between Kossuth and Georgey, 
faith, that heavenly torch which had illumined her 
path through the dark wintry days, as the column of 
fire guided the Hebrews in the desert, had fallen to 
the ground and been extinguished ! 

The Bussians were advancing on every side. 
Through Transylvania, which Bern had so gloriously 
reconquered by his winter campaign, even more bril- 
liant and romantic than ours ; from the north, upon 
Pesth ; and finally, from the Upper Danube. After 
several battles, Georgey was unable to defeat the 
Austrians, supported by a Bussian corps. Even his 
genius failed him, and when he sought death (12th 
July), that gentle spirit, for him inexorable, would not 
accept him, and after exposing himself with unna- 
tural temerity, he only received a wound on the head, 
which neither his refusal to have it dressed nor his 
draughts of brandy could prevent from healing. 

The Government was soon obliged to leave Pesth. 
The grand Bussian army continued to advance, driving 
before it the weak Hungarian divisions that opposed 
its progress. It was decided to retire to Szegedin, the 
capital of the south. I wish I could recall the varied 
incidents of this second Hegira, in which women and 
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children mixed with grave deputies, clerks from the 
offices, and heaps of boxes, containing God knows 
what. Shakespeare shows his knowledge of the human 
heart, by placing the song of the grave-diggers beside 
the catastrophe of Hamlet. In everything the gror 
tesque touches the sublime, and their contact in dif- 
ferent proportions produces life with all its incidents. 
Thus, mingled with the gigantic tragedy of Hungary, 
with its five clearly defined acts, which was played out 
during eighteen months, we find the grotesque, up to 
the last moment, when by its strange contrast with the 
situation, it assumes a dramatic tone, like the jests of 
the terrible buffoon Triboulet. Everyone who has taken 
part in our revolution, and has considered it physio- 
logically, must acknowledge the truth of what I state ; 
and of all the comic scenes I myself witnessed, this 
flight was the most strange. 

Persons met at every moment, who in a normal 
position would never have suspected each other's 
existence. The scarcity of lodgings, occasional diffi- 
culty in procuring food at the little villages we tra- 
versed, brought on the most extraordinary encounters 
and situations, and characters one might have studied 
vainly for years in a drawing-room, were revealed in 
an instant by the manner in which inevitable incon- 
veniences were met. I must say in their praise, that 
those who had most to lose, and who had always lived 
in luxury, bore privation far better than others, whom 
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the revolution alone had raised to the position they 
were abandoning. 

This journey restored me to liberty, and I profited 
by it, to rush about, seeing all that interested me (and 
I took interest in everything), particularly the quaint 
situations produced by circumstances. Those who 
have only laughed in gaiety do not half understand 
comedy. It is beside sorrow, in situations of peril, 
when one has wept, and is soon to weep again, that a 
quaint circumstance, which causes a sudden peal of 
laughter, really puts on the most genial attributes of 
comedy. In exile I have lived with sorrow ; I have 
often longed for tears which agony had dried up, and 
yet I never laughed so heartily in my happy and 
careless youth as since I was hanged — in effigy, 
luckily ! 

It was at Szegedin that I had most opportunity of 
seeing * Kossuth. My opinion of this extraordinary 
man has passed through more than one phase ; from 
mad admiration to antipathy, then back to an admira- 
tion less blind, but better founded. In the beginning 
of the revolution, his unique talent as an orator — his 
voice, with its unequalled tones, bad turned my head, 
He then seemed superhuman, and still more so at the 
time of the Croat invasion. When I saw his efforts to 
create an army during the winter, I united admiration 
for the great organizer to that which I felt for the orator. 
Butat this time, attached to Georgey, I disliked Kossuth 
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for being his enemy, and accused him of every misfor- 
tune. At 1 Szegedin, I repented my injustice, for since 
the siege of Buda I felt that even Georgey might err ; 
and Kossuth possesses a charm from which it is difficult 
to escape, and which I felt the more, because, at a dis- 
tance, those around him had made an injurious effect. 
Seeing him daily at work, his brow clouded by care, I 
returned to an admiration which exile has increased. 
He has committed many errors, many faults ; but he 
has qualities which secure to him my sympathy — bis 
never-failing faith and his continued labour. I know, 
by my own experience, that it is not easy to sustain 
faith in exile, tormented as one often is by material 
want, and to devote oneself to toil, whose fruits one 
may never see. A people did not give him their 
hearts for nought. 

During this time the army of Georgey was travers- 
ing Upper Hungary, and, turned out of its road by the 
Russians at Yacz, was making a great circuit to rejoin 
the national forces at Arad, fixed on as the general 
place of junction. On their part, the Austrians under 
Haynau, freed from Georgey by this march, were 
quietly advancing towards us in the south. The 
rivers were defended, it is true, but by a numerically 
inferior force, and at Szegedin we daily awaited intel- 
ligence from the outposts that the enemy was at 
hand. 

One day, having as usual risen early, I was slowly 
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dressing, when I heard a violent explosion, and 
felt the house shake like a tree bent by a storm. 
The shock broke the window-panes. I darted to 
the window, but could only perceive a huge black 
column, which, slowly rising, covered the sky like a 
black veil, and some persons in the street as astonished 
as myself* Then a second explosion, and again, and 
again! I caught up my coat, bounded down the 
staircase, and across the threshold. The ground 
rocked as in an earthquake, the black pillar still 
ascended, spreading out like a fan, and covering the 
town as with a funereal crape. I knew not what to 
suppose. Was it an earthquake, or did the smoke 
indicate that the Austrians had surprised and were 
burning the suburb ? The inhabitants rushed from 
their houses, asking the same questions, to which no 
one could reply. In the doubt, I thought it best to 
hurry to my post, where I soon learnt the truth. 
Szegedin, defended by the Tisza and the marshes, 
was one of the towns chosen during the winter for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition* That morning 
the great powder-mill had blown up. 

It is hardly credible that, during the excitement of 
the war, we could enjoy any moments of peace. But 
the soul is thus created. It easily adapts itself to 
the moral atmosphere into which it is thrown, and 
takes excitement as its daily bread. It takes ad- 
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vantage, then, of a tranquil hour as it eagerly seizes 
a pleasure in a monotonous life. At Szegedin I had 
every public and private reason to be anxious and 
unhappy, yet I doubt if I ever enjoyed domestic life 
with my parents as much as some breakfasts with a 
family whom I had known on our journey from Pesth. 
I was treated as a son, and in spite of the difference 
of our opinions on nearly every subject, by exchanging 
our anxieties, our hopes, and our fears, I grew attached 
to my excellent hostess and her husband so much 
that, though we have rarely met in exile, I still feel 
for them a deep affection and respect. 

Our fears- soon became certainties. The Austrians 
attacked and took the entrenchments. Szegedin was 
no longer a safe asylum, and the Government, forced to 
adopt a kind of gipsy life, was obliged to retire eastward 
on Arad, while the army retreated to Temesvar, where 
it hoped to find some reinforcements from Transyl- 
vania, and thus to gain time for the arrival of Georgey 
by drawing the Austrian army towards the south. Con- 
fusion was at its height. No one knew where to go, 
what to do, but it was necessary to depart, and we 
departed — how, I cannot tell. I travelled with my 
Uncle, a noble old man, who had been a member of 
the first Government. He was attacked by cholera as 
we were resting our horses at a miserable village. I 
sent our servants right and left in search of aid apd a 
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doctor. This necessary delay became very disagree- 
able, when a peasant announced that an Austrian 
division was inarching on the hamlet. 

My poor uncle, unable to move, implored me to 
depart, to save myself, and leave him to die alone ; 
"for," said he, "the risk I run is far less than 
yours." The situation was not a pleasant one. I 
had no desire to be hung, and had I had some one to 
leave with him, I should perhaps have obeyed, but as we 
were situated, I did not even think of it. To calm him, 
however, I promised that if the Austrians entered the 
village on one side, I would fly in the contrary 
direction. 

Happily the alarm was a false one, for I should not 
have kept my word. Medicines arrived instead of the 
enemy. My uncle was saved, and we started together 
in the morning, I well pleased to have done my duty 
at the price of an unpleasant night. 

We arrived at Arad, the last halt of the Hungarian 
Government, surrounded and tracked by its foes. It 
had required the strength of two empires, and a series 
of errors, which it is not my part to recount, to 
reduce us to the state in which we were at the 
begmoing of August. Transykania was the* nearly 
lost, and Georgey, with his weary army, was closely 
pursued by the Bussians, on his march from the 
north. We still held a few fortresses : Komarom in 
the west, which menaces Vienna, sheltered a strong 
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garrison, and Petervarad in the south; numerous, 
though divided forces, still acted from the centre of a 
small circle. The march of the Austrians on Temesvar 
gave us time to breathe, and a great victory putting 
the Austrians hors de combat for some days, and 
allowing our whole army to turn against the Kussians, 
might still have redeemed everything. Bern was 
there — oh, great God ! one more battle like those of 
April! Alas, alas! poor Hungary! The decisive 
battle was hastily fought, won at first, lost at the last 
hour for want of ammunition. The news rapidly 
reached Arad, and Kossuth, paralysed by the defeat of 
the general on whom he had most counted, stood face 
to face with the gloomy and sneering Georgey. 

These two men met alone. Gould the walls of the 
old castle of Arad find tongues, they would tell strange 
things, for none knows with certainty what passed 
within them. Is the incredible narrative of Georgey 
to be believed ? I incline to think so, for so much 
disaster had shaken the faith of Kossuth in his own 
power to save the country. This much is certain : 
Georgey, followed by a single officer (who remained in 
the court below during the conference), left his army 
on the other side the river to visit Kossuth, who, in a 
fortress with a commandant and garrison devoted to 
his person, not only did not arrest him, but invested 
him with supreme power. In so desperate a situation 
it was a fine thought to trust to the generosity of a 
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personal foe, and confide to his care so precious a 
treasure. Had Georgey saved the country at the last 
hour, great would have heen his glory, and great would 
have been the shame of Kossuth for having so long 
distrusted him. Kossuth departed for a foreign land 
nearly alone, hoping, perhaps, for this conclusion to 
console him in his exile ! 

Ambitious egotism should have dictated a supreme 
desperate effort to Georgey. But he was entangled too 
far in his own nets, and the Nemesis which avenges 
the faults of men and nations, awaited him and 
Hungary. The one had turned away, when he might 
have secured the national existence for ever — the 
other had refused liberty from the first Napoleon. 
The hour of punishment had struck : she was to be 
Subjected by him to an expiation whose end fate had 
predetermined, as we hope and believe, he, having 
been guilty of a deeper crime, has branded himself 
through all history with the name of Cain. 

It is impossible to guess what was the design of 
Georgey in surrendering to the Russians. He per- 
haps hardly knows himself, for his own explanation is 
inadmissible. He did not sell us; and I am con- 1 
vinced that, far from enjoying his crime, if he could at 
this moment change places with the martyr whose 
death was most cruel, or with the most wretched 
Hungarian who lies in a dungeon, or drags out his 
life far from his native land, among strangers, in want 
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of food and lodging, he would do so willingly. 
Whatever was his motive, let no one think him un- 
punished. For such a man, the life he leads is the 
most dire expiation ! 

Scarcely had Georgey obtained supreme power, than 
he wrote to the Bussian general, Budiger, that he 
would come to surrender with the Hungarian army. 
The thing I least understand in this catastrophe is 
that when he proposed to us to accompany him, all 
my companions, and I myself, agreed to do so. 

On the 13th of August, 1849, on the plain of 
Vilagos, Hungary saw her army in front of the enemy 
for the last time. Our fair tricolour banner still 
fluttered to the wind, our arms shone in the sun — we 
gazed fixedly, for we saw this for the last time. 
Infantry, cavalry, artillery — twenty-four thousand 
men in arms, the flower of our generals and our 
nobility; and among all these thousands, not an eye 
was dry, unless it were that of Georgey, the brilliant 
cavalier, as cold and impassible as ever he rode at the 
head of his staff, watching the despair of so many 
heroes led by him to the scaffold. This proud and 
noble army stood there to lay down its arms. The 
artillerymen kissed their guns, thinking them happy 
to be insensible, the cavalry embraced their horses, 
who answered by mournful neighings, the infantry 
their faithful and often-proved bayonets. Each was 
torn from something, some one he loved. Comrades 
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uttered heart-breaking farewells. Had we not been 
men, and observed by an enemy, we should have 
sobbed like children, but our national pride sustained 
us. And Georgey gazed at us with his cynical glance, 
and at last rode slowly away with Eudiger. 

That night all was over — the whole army disarmed 
except a few divisions to. whom Georgey dispatched 
an order to surrender. Hungary no longer existed as 
an independent country, and we, her faithful sons, the 
flower of our nation, prisoners of the Russians, might 
weep for her fate, unobserved, under the beneficent veil 
of night 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FLIGHT. 

On the morning of the 13th August we irere free 
men— citizens of a country that we defended in arms. 
On the 14th we awoke (those, at least, who had 
slept) as prisoners in the Russian camp. We were 
well treated, for the Russians always wish to appear to 
strangers as a civilized nation ; and although, according 
to the saying of Napoleon, the Tartar is always to be 
found in them, one must -give them credit for their 
efforts to seem civilized, erven when they do not sue- 

» 

ceed. In our case, besides this national whim, they 
wished to show us the difference between themselves 
and the Austrians, and to mark their profound con- 
tempt for the latter. We went about the camp freely ; 
we kept our swords, and were continually invited and 
caressed. One day, as I and several of my comrades 
were at supper with one of the generals, a head ap- 
peared at the window. In such a multitude as was 
formed by the army and its prisoners, food was often 
scarce ; and the person who sprung into the room was 
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a Hungarian officer in search of a sapper. The gene- 
ral invited him, and asked his name. 

" Count T ," said the stranger. 

" Then is it you, or one of your family," asked the 
general, "who travelled in Russia? I have often 
heard your name." 

"It was I," replied the count, delighted to find 
himself known. 

" Then it was also you who carried off my cousin ?" 
responded our host. ) 

" General, I cannot deny it," said our crestfallen 
comrade, for he expected to he shot, at least, 

"It makes no difference, count! You did us a 
great favour in ridding her family of her ; and 30 to 
supper." 

We heard continually of the sympathy of the Rus- 
sians for the Hungarians-— of their desire to see our 
country independent, with a Grand Duke as King, of 
which, it must be said, the Austrians were much afraid. 
But, despite so many honied words and the good treat- 
ment we received, they conducted us slowly towards 
the fortress of Arad, which had already surrendered. 
The last days of the march were very painful. The 
heat on the plain was overpowering, and cholera made 
terrible ravages in a crowd pent up in a very restricted 
space. The men died, like locusts, without being 
cared for. The chiefs were indifferent: the human 
article is so common in Russia ! But for us, not so, 
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hardened, it was very painful to see even our enemies 
perish thus, and to hear their cries of distress during 
the night. The prisoners also suffered, but not so 
much, being accustomed to the climate. 

At length the Russian camp was pitched on the 
Maros opposite Arad. The prisoners were divided 
into sections, and successively handed over to the 
Austrians, who took them into the fortress without 
declaring their intentions. This lasted several days. 
At first we made no resistance, but at last some of the 
younger among us began to think whether it would 
not be possible to avoid a prison by flight. I was not 
the ]ast to conceive this notion. We went about at 
our pleasure ; our word was not pledged ; and since 
I had tasted liberty and the life of the camp, I had a 
horror of the seminary where I had passed so many 
years, and I abhorred a prison yet more. Happily for 
me, the section in which I had been included was one 
of the last, or I should have been in the fortress 
before I had time to mature my plan. 

I had but forty-eight hours more, and there was 
even a rumour that all the prisoners would be given 
up the next day. This caused some confusion among 
our guards, who had never watched us closely. I 
seized an opportunity, after supping with some 
Russian officers, to leave them as if to take a walk ; I 
gradually passed the line of the sentinels, who paid 
little attention to the escape of a prisoner, and then 
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darted on under cover of the night I obtained a 
disguise from the first peasant I met, and at dawn I 
found myself far from the Russian lines, free and 
alone on the steppe. 

Hungary was stunned, overpowered by the unex- 
pected surrender of Yilagos. Freed from my cap- 
tivity, yet cast down myself after so many months of 
continuous excitement, I saw with despair that there 
did not remain strength enough in the country even to 
curse. To escape had been my last effort, and on seeing 
the mournful aspect of my country, I experienced* a 
natural reaction. If at this moment the Emperor of 
Austria had come to Hungary and granted a generous 
amnesty, he would have become the most popular sove- 
reign in Europe ; any constitution he might have given 
would have been accepted with joy, and our country 
would rise no more. He preferred wallowing in blood. 
For our country's future we owe him gratitude. 

Few as yet divined the fate reserved for the de- 
fenders of our holy cause, but all guessed that severity 
would be used, from the pains taken to seize the 
fugitives, and the punishments denounced against all 
who should assist their flight. But neither fear of 
punishment nor hope of gain caused any betrayal of 
the laws of hospitality. During my wandering life, 
which lasted several weeks, I was hidden in twenty 
different places, I was sheltered by nobles in their 
vast manor-houses filled with people, by peasants in 
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their poor solitary cottages on the plain ; but never 
did I feel suspicion of my host or of those who sur- 
rounded him. Never when the pursuit grew hot was 
I allowed to depart till a safer asylum had been found 
for me. Not I alone can bear this witness — every 
fugitive could say the same. At several castles many 
were received at once — not one was given up. 

One day in September I was on the steppe towards 
evening with my friend Count Aladar, a fugitive like 
myself from the Russian camp, both overcome by 
despair for our country. . Distinguished for his 
soldierly qualities in the camp of Georgey, Aladar 
would never accept a higher rank than that of captain, 
because he said he wished to perform all his duties, 
which he did not feel sure of doing in a superior 

position. We were waiting for Ladislas C , a man 

whose name our country will long recollect with pride, 
and who loved us both like a father. He did not keep 
us waiting, and spoke to us for a long time words never 
to be forgotten. 

" Children," he said, " the days we endure are days 
of heavy trial ; but believe an old man, there will come 
a better,. though perhaps distant, time, and then the 
country will rise again. You are both young — you 
can wait for this blessed epoch, for you will then be 
still in the flower of your age. It is therefore your 
duty to struggle with your grief, and reserve yourselves 
for the day in which our beloved country will need you. 

F 
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Swear then to me — I ask and require it — swear, if 
neoessary, to take every means to escape, and await in 
exile with patience and faith the hour of resurrection. 
Do not doubt that it will strike." 

He was sitting on the ground, in the middle of the 
plain, near a well, leaning against the post ; the setting 
sun gilded his white hair and long heard, giving him 
the air of a prophet. His brow betrayed no grief but 
that which he felt for the country, and his voice was 
low and calm. Stretched at his feet, our hands in his, 
we pronounced our vow. He blessed us, and con- 
tinued : — * 

" For me, I am old. This time I could do some- 
thing ; but before the resurrection, .1 should break 
down. I could not bear absence from my native land, 
nor the hardships which will be your lot. My life can 
no longer be of use. I will therefore give it for 
Hungary. When I leave you, I shall surrender to the 
Austrians. I know I shall be hanged, but I am re- 
signed, for I also know that in fyying for my country 
I shall bear witness to the sanctity of her cause, which 
I feel is not lost for ever." 

In vain did we attempt to dissuade him. " Why 
this remonstrance?" he answered, gently. "I am 
happier than you in having the right not to see the 
disasters of my oountry, and to die where I have lived. 
Do your duty, and let me accomplish mine. What 
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signifies my life in this catastrophe of our Hungary? 
The hardest part is to leave you." 

He clasped us to his heart, and went away slowly, 
forbidding us to follow him — yet turning hack often 
to wave a last farewell, till he was lost in the mist. 
We, too, then parted, to fulfil our oath, and when I 
next saw Aladir it was in exile. 

acted as he had announced. He entered the 

nearest town, gave his name, and surrendered. His 
trial was hastily concluded, and he was hanged on the 
8th of October. He walked to execution, a cigar 
in his mouth, always true to his antique character of 
firmness and simplicity. Honour to thee, noble old 
man ! 

We, his sons by affection, have obeyed him, but we 
shall not see the dawn he announoed to us. The 
tidal is long and hard. Aladar has already sunk 
under it. But eighteen months ago I laid him in his 
tomb, and I know not what feeling tells me that 
within two years of his death Azrael will have kissed 
my brow. 

* * * * * 

Austria had but held her hand in expectation of the 
surrender of Kom&rom, which she obtained by the 
offer of most honourable conditions. The fortress 
capitulated on the 4th, the executions began on the Gth 
October. On the same day perished Louis Batthyani 

f2 
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at Pesth, thirteen generals at Arad ; and this massacre 
was but a prelude. Within three months, by the end 
of the year, a thousand persons, perhaps, died on the 
scaffold ; thousands more were condemned to twenty 
and thirty years of carcere duro. All that the most 
cruel enemy can devise to satisfy his hate, was exer- 
cised by the soldiers of the emperor against the land 
he now calls his beloved Hungary. To Hungary the 
tidings of the massacre was as a glass of water to a 
fainting man ; the blood of the martyrs sank into the 
heart of the nation, strengthening it as dew refreshes 
the parched-up earth. 

All was despair and discouragement before the 6th 
October. Afterwards, the mourning was deep, scarce 
a family but had a relation or a friend put to death, 
or languishing in a dungeon. I£ut an electric spark 
ran through the nation, and every one said, " The 
German can no longer be king in Hungary, he has 
dug an abyss between himself and us. Let us wait 
and have faith." My heroic country has waited and 
believed seven years already, with calm dignity, for her 
faith is in her heart, and she has no need to convince 
herself that she lives by vain risings within, or use- 
less polemics abroad ; and she does not shrink, though 
some of her exiles have given way, and sued for grace. 
She loves those who endure their cross to the end, 
and her crowns will be for them alone. Her hour 
will come ; let the worldvjudge of her then. 
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. I saw this change come over her. It was sudden, 
as if God had breathed upon the country, whispering 
his message in every ear. I had my share and locked 
it in my heart, as a relic of supreme power. I still 
helieve in it with full conviction. I am not of those 
who will gather in the harvest ; I shall sleep in the 
land of exile. But even thus it is well. When my 
country is free, will not merciful Nature permit a 
throb to wake my frozen heart; will not the dew, 
dropping more softly on my head, tell me that 
Hungary is free ? If that could be, I would fain 
sleep — but no ! if I can attain it I would have my 
part in the struggle, I alone have the mission of 
avenging my brother ! I shall not attain that ! 
■ Let me return to my personal narrative. The 
drama is over, the heroes are slain, I have only now 
to speak of myself. But who cares for me ? No 
one, perchance ! Then I will take so much interest in 
myself that I shall want no other sympathy. Yet I 
have been loved — but who knows ? 

With great difficulty my family had obtained a 
French passport for me ; but to profit by it I had to 
reach Vienna, and for me, as for all the other fugitives, 
it was not difficult to remain hidden in Hungary, but 
very difficult to leave it ; and my parents, already 
sorely tried, were more timid than any one. At 
length, an Austrian general, a noble heart, deserving 
a better fate than to be a German (and who greatly 
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rejoiced at our victories during the war), who in his 
youth had heen my father's rival, and had still pre- 
served a tender interest for my mother after her 
marriage, wrote to her, saying he would fain have 
saved her eldest son, and to prove this, he offered to 
take me to Vienna, and insure my escape thence, 
Too happy, my poor mother at once accepted the offer 
of the general, and he came to her house under 
the pretext of searching for fugitives. His presence 
was a guarantee against police visits, and I was thus 
enahled to return home, hut for fear of his staff, whom 
the general himself could not trust in such an enter- 
prise as saving a Hungarian, I was hidden in my 
sister's apartments. 

What a night was the last I spent in Hungary ! 
It was long since I had seen my family, and in what 
a situation did we meet again ; my poor little sister, 
too delicate for such painful emotions, shed floods of 
tears; my mother was yet more touching, for her 
eyes were dry, hut her whitened hair told her grief; 
and my old father, always nohle and dignified, re- 
strained himself with the calmness of despair. I 
cannot speak of our farewell — it would he profanation. 

The next day, our old general having despatched 
his officers with different orders, set off for Vienna, 
taking me as his servant. Thus disguised, and my 
fair hair dyed black, I passed the frontier unques- 
tioned, and took my last farewell gaze at Hungary, 
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through a heavy wintry mist, and cast my first glance 
forward on exile. I seemed to tear myself again from 
my mother, yet I did not guess what destiny awaited 
me. I had no idea of exile. Had I known what it 

is, I would have surrendered myself like 0- . An 

exile ! Why did I become an exile ? 

* * * * * 

At Vienna, my protector made me take my pass- 
port, and conducting me to the railway station, 
remained with me till the train started, promising to 
return at once to Hungary, to assure my mother of 
my safety. The excellent man was happy to have 
served her. 

I travelled without stopping till I reached the land 
of safety. I arrived at Berlin before the dawn of a 
December morning, after a journey of three days and 
nights. I know not how it happens, but persona 
habitually ill-washed never feel dirty, whereas those 
who bathe regularly, if they are deprived of water for 
twenty-four hours imagine they are incrusted with 
dirt, although this phenomenon could not possibly 
have occurred so soon. However this happens, is a 
question I leave to philosophers, while I recommend 
the fact to their observation. As soon as I had found 
a room at an hotel, and left my portmanteau, my first 
thought was to seek for a vapour-bath. Having found 
one, I exulted at the idea of being again clean, with- 
out recollecting that my hair had been dyed, I was 
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reminded of the circumstance by feeling black drops 
fall on my forehead, and seeing that I was half dark, half 
fair. The transformation once begun, it was impos- 
sible to stop half-way, and in an hour I returned to 
my hotel quite another man, and foreseeing that my 
identity would be questioned. Happily, my passport 
made no mention of my complexion. 

As I imagined, on asking for my room, I was told 
it was kept for a gentleman who had gone out. I 
claimed my identity, describing the things I had left 
in the room. At length, after much dispute, my 
assertion that the sleepy porter had made a mistake 
in supposing me dark, and that I had always been as 
fair as I undoubtedly was on my return from the 
bath, was believed. I escaped evil consequences ; but 
I learned then, and still better since, that an exile in 
disguise should not be so scrupulous as to cleanliness. 
Had this adventure happened in Austria, I should 
have been taken. 

I hastened, however, to quit Berlin, lest any suspi- 
cion should revive. I crossed Germany without any 
other adventure worth recording, whether sad or gay, 
and arriving in France in the beginning of 1850, I 

went to Q , to my mother's relations, to whom 

she had bid me present myself, and by whom I was 
received with the greatest kindness. They did their 
best to console me, for all I had endured, by infinite 
care and affection ; but the gipsy life of the camp had 
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made an ineffaceable impression on md, and the pro- 
vincial life in France was too different from that in 
Hungary. 

I spent four months with my relations at Q . 

My stay, pleasant at first, soon became insupportable, 
from its extreme dulness. Nothing can be more uniform 
than French provincial life, and I felt this especially, 
being of an impetuous disposition, and after the war 
it would have required a completely different excite- 
ment to dispel my melancholy. I have, besides, learnt 
by experience that uncles, and aunts, and cousins, 
whether male or female (unless one is in love with the 
latter, for relationship is then a great advantage), are 
a race from whom it is as well to stand aloof. Besides 
this, my worthy relations were so resolved to treat me 
as a priest, that I knew not what to do. I shocked 
them every moment by things I did, which the most 
venerable prelate in Hungary would have done 
without fear of scandal. I was obliged continually 
to bite my lips, not to utter some jesting word, to 
submit to French ideas of propriety which I could not 
comprehend, and to wear the clerical dress, which 
with us is quite unusual. 

All this I might have endured, but they insisted on 
my saying mass. I have confessed that I became a 
priest without having a fixed creed of my own, 
Accepting that which I had been taught. During the 
war, which made me a serious and reflecting man, I 
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became aware of the precariousness of such a belief, 
but I had no idea of the change in my feelings till I 

said mass at Q . Seeing what a point was made 

of it, I consented to officiate without much difficulty ; 
but once at the foot of the altar, the euoharist in my 
hands, my mouth uttering the formula of the church, 
I perceived with horror that I was an apostate priest, 
and that for me the words I pronounced were 
blasphemous ! The mass over, I fled with a burning 
cheek, ashamed of the part I had played, and hiding 
from all eyes, as I could have wished to hide from 
myself. 

My agony was bitter, and was renewed in a greater 
degree every time I said mass, till it nearly drove me 
mad. After officiating, I fled, or, if I could not escape, 
I wandered about the house like a spectre. I know 
that many unbelieving priests continue quietly to 
officiate, but my conscience, as a gentleman, did not 
allow me to act thus towards God ; yet I had not 
moral courage enough to oppose my family openly, and 
declare that I would not officiate any more, because, 
though I no longer believed in the sacrifice of the 
mass, my mind had by no means thrown off the chains 
imposed on it by my early religious education. My 
faith was much shaken, which, as a priest, made me 
very unhappy ; but I was not prepared to quit the 
communion of the church. I will return to this 
subject later. 
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Besides this peculiar sorrow, the details of provin- 
cial life revolted me by their meanness. In Hungary, 
at my father s, and in all the houses I visited, I had 
seen a generous hospitality, an easy and unfettered 
existence, from which etiquette and stiffness were 
banished ; the doors of the mansion ever open to admit 
the guests, who, whether known previously or not, were 
received with delight ; and, in a moral point of view, I 
was used to see, despite an imperfect education, a 
mode of thought at once tolerant and sensible. 

In France, on the contrary, I found among the 
class of gentry to which my mothers family belonged, 
a sordid attention to the material details of life — small 
matters assuming an undue importance — the society 
of neighbours, so easy in Hungary, destroyed by a 
hundred useless forms, by the necessity of returning 
the precise number of visits paid, and the continual 
struggle to outshine Monsieur or Madame Such-an- 
one in some external luxury — a satisfaction obtained 
at the price of some self- denial, which I considered as 
far more painful, and which the individual thought 
himself alone acquainted with, but which was pro- 
bably related by the cook to the waiting-maid of the 
spiteful neighbour, who, laughing at the effort to 
efface her, recounted the anecdote on the first oppor- 
tunity, without recollecting that she herself did the 
same to outshine one richer still. 

In an intellectual point of view it was even worse. 
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I had but to converse five minutes with any gen- 
tleman of the province to offend his prejudices. I 
sought in vain for subjects I might discuss without 
causing scandal. They had so surrounded their in- 
telligence (if God happened to have granted them 
any) with walls and ditches, that I must have taken 
them by storm ; for these worthy inhabitants of Lor- 
raine, nothing existed, even in France, interesting to 
them. They considered every agricultural or political 
question from a provincial point of view. To mention 
the general interests of their country, when these did 
not accord with what they regarded as those of Lor- 
raine, was a heresy, and all their ideas dated from 
the year one. If I hazarded any objection, I was 
told that, not having been born in Lorraine, I could 
know nothing of the subject they were pulling to 
pieces — I will not say discussing, for the conversation 
consisted in an opinion advanced by one, to which 
the rest heartily adhered. I could not speak of lite- 
rature, for one writer — the glory of France — was pro- 
scribed as a republican, another as an atheist, by 
these gentlemen, who hastened to condemn in order 
to hide their ignorance : imbecility often loves to put 
on the guise of intolerance. 

If I took refuge among the ladies I was no better 
off* They affected to be shocked at the slightest 
compliment from a priest, probably because it was not 
uttered in the solitude of a boudoir; and their igno- 
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ranee was so great that I knew not what to address 
to them except compliments, however insincere ; for I 
could not even pretend an interest in the narratives of 
their children which they told to each other, or the 
ahsurd gossip of the neighbourhood. I could only 
yawn at hearing of the soup of one lady, or the fish 
that another had eaten the day before. 

The toilettes of Lorraine hurt my eyes. In the 
society I had frequented at Pressbourg and Pesth I 
was used to see my countrywomen in dresses in which 
richness and elegance were tastefully united, and 
being an observer of female costume I well appre- 
ciated these effects. I could have borne the absence 
of luxury, had its place been supplied by good taste; 
but, though I had not been at Paris, my instinct of 
elegance made me guess that the toilettes of the 
ladies of Lorraine were imitations of the fashions of 
past years, brought from the capital by the wife of 
the prefect, who had lent her patterns to her particular 
friends, who, in turn, lent their imitations to a secon- 
dary circle. The gowns were thus arranged without 
any regard being paid to age or figure, and the 
bonnets and mantles were never in harmony with the 
gown. I had no sympathy for ill-dressed dolls, 
among whom the most distinguished was necessarily 
the most spiteful. 

If possible, the French peasantry presented a yet 
greater contrast to the Hungarian. The latter, as 
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one sees them watching their flocks on the Puszta, 
have a great similarity to the shepherds of Andalusia. 
They are tall, and slim, and picturesque, with their 
long jet-hlack locks and Eastern eyes — are always 
grave and dignified, seldom speak, hut when they do 
so they pronounce with remarkable purity the tongue 
their fathers brought from Asia, and they are idolized 
by every Hungarian who deserves to be one. Children 
of the steppe, they love the mother who sustains 
them in abundance, and, when summoned, are ever 
ready to defend her in arms. They spend their days 
alone on the plain, the shepherd lying on his sheep- 
skin mantle, the csikos galloping his bare-backed 
: steed after the wild colts. On village fete-days, one 
may see the youth with their embroidered linen 
dresses, their round bats adorned with flowers ; and 
the peasant girls with red boots peeping out from 
under their skirts, and long plaits hanging down 
their backs, decked with ribbons ; while the married 
women wear their hair under a cap and veil, as they 
go to church in the morning, or dance the national 
dances in the evening. They sing as they work ; but 
the csdrdas is their great delight. In Hungary, one 
may see that the peasants are free men, who salute the 
passing noble, not as a superior, but as a national 
chief, in proud consciousness of their own dignity. 
Material well-being is allied with the simplicity of the 
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ancient nomad shepherd tribe. What a contrast did 
I behold in ITranoe ! I could never grow accustomed 
to the sight of the wretched peasantry, who have not 
learned to forget their ancient servitude during the 
sixty years elapsed since the Revolution, and who are 
now the humble servants of the priest, of the mayor, 
as their fathers were of the feudal chief. They have 
now no more idea than then of forming a free opinion. 
I considered them an inferior race as men and citi- 
zens, as I found them wanting in patriotism and per- 
sonal dignity ; and their ignorance is so great, that 
when they chose Louis Bonaparte as President, they 
thought to elect the first Napoleon, whom they be- 
lieved to be still alive. The vote of such a peasantry 
will always be given to him who has obtained the 
support of the clergy ; and I no longer wondered, at 
the preponderance of Paris when I saw how little in- 
telligence can be found in the provinces. I was 
painfully struck by the melancholy of the country, by 
the absence of song, and the rarity of the dance ; for 
I had not yet seen a population in whom fatigue, and 
the necessity of work from material want, had de- 
stroyed all gaiety. My heart bled for the people, 
whom I began to love from a desire to relieve them ; 
and I for the first time understood the passionate 
tribunes of a past age, who were seized by vertigo as 
they gazed on the sufferings of the people, and 
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thought to relieve them by shedding an ocean of 
blood. I saw that love was the source of their 
hatred against the privileged caste. 

The epoch at which I arrived in France was most 
interesting to a young mind desirous of learning the 
science of politics. After an existence of two years, 
the French Eepublic already tended towards dissolu- 
tion. Governed by a President who was by logical 
necessity a pretender, and by an Assembly which con- 
tained three Reactionists for one Republican, the latter 
party, alas ! was itself divided. The sun of the Liberal 
party rose so brilliantly in 1848, their banner floated 
in every part of Europe ; whose fault is it, if the sun 
set in a cloud of smoke and blood ? if the flag was 
dragged down amid the insults of tyrants and their 
retainers, rejoicing at their easy victory, when all had 
seemed lost ? No doubt it is the fault of the Liberals 
themselves, and their fall was just, for they had denied 
their own faith, and not dared to be Revolutionists. 
Everywhere — I speak of France, Germany, and Italy, 
Venice alone excepted — animated by a desire of 
avoiding the scaffolds of the Reign of Terror, they con- 
founded the excesses of the revolutionary period with 
its natural development, and imagined that they must 
employ what they called legal means, preserving as in- 
struments of liberty the institutions which the Con- 
servatives had invented as dykes against the people. 

Mazzini at Rome, the Provisional Government in 
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France, both fell because on attaining power they tied 
their own hands by playing the part of moderates, after 
being borne up as Kevolutionists on the shoulders of 
the people, as a boat is raised by the surging of the 
waves. They hoped to disarm their enemies by 
appearing so small and weak, and dared not act on 
their own principle, that all peoples are brothers. 
Mazzini, far from seeking victory by exerting all his 
energy to arouse Italy as soon as he reached Borne 
(as he might have done), did not even secure ven- 
geance by carrying off the archives of the Inquisi- 
tion to England or America. On the return of 
the priests they found that not a paper had been 
touched. 

The fault of Mazzini affected Italy alone ; that of 
the Provisional Government, on a larger scale, in- 
fluenced all Europe. If the fact were not averred, it 
would be incredible that a so-called revolutionary 
government, possessing supreme power, should have 
retained the civil and military organization of the pre- 
ceding dynasty. This is nevertheless true ; universal 
suffrage alone was added, without any one remem- 
bering that a nation is a great child, who must be 
taught how to use freedom. The people of Paris are 
republican and democratic, because they are more 
educated and they are near the political stage; brought 
together in masses, the workmen there have opportuni- 
ties of observing, of discussing their own views, and of 

Q 
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hearing the doctrines of the liberal chiefs within their 
reach. In the provinces the state of things is different. 

The Catholic priests, solitary men, without bonds of 
affection, obeying a foreign pontiff, are necessarily 
enemies to liberty, since everything which tends to 
raise and instruct the people threatens to undermine a 
power founded on ignorance and blind obedience; 
whereas the essence of the Republic is to assure to 
every man his idiosyncrasy and his right of indepen- 
dent action. The country priests exerted all their in- 
fluence to prevent the propagation of republican ideas, 
and to counterbalance their influence would have re- 
quired great activity on the part of the Parisian leaders. 
The people ought immediately to have felt the benefit of 
liberty. Far from this being so, as regards the peasant, 
the only change was to see the royal arms pulled down, 
and to hear the Provisional Government talked of instead 
of the king. The same functionaries raised the taxes 
with accustomed rigour. The conscription still took 
away his sons, while on the other hand he had more 
difficulty in selling his corn and wine ; the proprietors 
gave him less employment, as they hesitated to spend 
in suoh disturbed times; and when he complained to 
the priest, the poor peasant heard and believed that 
his sufferings were attributable to the Republic. 

In Hungary, the cause of liberty was a national, 
not a social question ; and, united by their nationality, 
magnate and peasant fought side by side, without the 
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former laying down his patrician ideas, which, far from 
revolting the latter, were sympathetic to him as a 
Hungarian. Besides, with us, the Austrians were the 
innovators ; the Liberals defended the laws which the 
Diet had considered necessary and just, and which 
the sovereign himself had sanctioned with every 
ancient and legal formality. Thus, when I became a 
partisan of liberty, I preserved the aristocratic prin- 
ciples in which I had been educated. In France, I 
for the first time contemplated the democratic and 
social question. My political knowledge was as yet 
undeveloped, but I understood how important it was 
to us Hungarians to study other European states. 
As our tyrants are in strict alliance with the govern- 
ments, it became our duty to coalesce with the peoples, 
notwithstanding the different basis from which we 

started. At Q , I earnestly studied the state of 

France, the causes of the fall of Louis Philippe, and 
of the reactionary policy of the Eepublic. I read, I 
inquired, I reflected, and touched by the destitution 
of the people, I above all considered the reasons of 
their distress, and the means which might relieve it. 

9 

It would be difficult for me to trace the exact pro- 
gress of my mind at this period, but I know that study 
daily developed its powers. Led on by pity, the 
patriotism I had felt so ardently widened into a love 
for the universal people, till from a patrician, fighting 
for liberty like a knight- errant, heedless of what 

62 
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might occur after the establishment of our national 
independence, I became a democrat, from a conviction 
that all men are brethren, and that if it be just that 
some individuals should possess greater rights and 
dignities than others, to whom God has granted more 
talent and heart, it is also just that they should lead 
the way to progress, remembering the ancient motto, 
" Nobility obliges." Personally, I remained an aris- 
tocrat, for I wished to devote myself to a task, which 
the majority of men have neither the instruction nor 
the leisure to undertake; and, as I believe progress 
to be the universal law of nature, I wish to elevate 
the people, not to confound the nobles with the 
populace; but I was a democrat, inasmuch as my 
heart rejected all distinction of castes, and I devoted 
myself to the service of the people and the cause of 
equality of rights. 

As my mind became politically developed, my dis- 
like of officiating as a priest augmented, and the 
progress of these ideas was assisted by an acquain- 
tance I made at this period. I was one day introduced 

to Monsieur R , a member of the Assembly, and 

proprietor of several large manufactories. He at once 
gained my sympathy, as much by the contrast he 
offered to the persons I habitually saw as by his 
intellectual qualities. Afterwards I found his heart 
to be as exceptional as his intellect. Belonging to a 
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family that owes its wealth to commerce, he is himself 
a rare example of an honest millionaire. 

A republican by conviction, in his political life he 
has faithfully adhered to his creed, and I was in the 
moral position to appreciate his conversation. Drawn 
towards the democratic party by my feelings and my 
recent studies, I longed to know some one who should 
present a living example of the ideal I pictured to 
myself, a friend of the people, who di4 not reject the 
graces and distinctions of life. 

On his side, Monsieur K received me cordially. 

Attracted by the real interest he felt in my country, 
and the fate of her exiled sons, he questioned me 
concerning our misfortunes, with the sympathy of a man 
who considers all races and all Liberals to be brethren. 
He invited me to his house, particularly if I came 
to Paris, where he promised to present me to his 
family. 

I was weary of Q and of my position among 

my relations. The monotony which seemed repose 
after the excitement of the war and the agony 
of the last days in Hungary, became every day more 
fatiguing. I had taken breath, and longed to pursue 
some useful or amusing object. I wished to see the 
democratic party at work in Paris, its focus ; and I 
was also anxious to renew my relations with my 
countrymen, of whom I had not seen one since my 
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escape. I knew them to be at Paris, and these two 
reasons, added to my ennui, decided me, and I told 
my relations that I meant to leave them, though 
deeply grateful for their kindness. The next day I 
was on my road to Paris, where I arrived at the 
beginning of winter. 
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CHAPTEB VI, 

PARIS. 

Had I arrived at Paris immediately after the Hun- 
garian war, still agitated by the emotions I had ex- 
perienced, by the joys and sorrows, the love and hate 
of the last two stirring years which I spent in my 
country, I should perchance have been less struck. 
But my stay in the provinces, this forced halt, had 
calmed my mind. The events of the Bevolution, 
which in Hungary glided past me like phantoms, 
or rather like the slides of a magic lantern, had found 
(by the perspective of time) their natural proportions, 
and now formed a harmonious picture, distinct in 
every detail, but which had sunk back into the past, 
leaving my heart and brain free to enjoy new excite- 
ment, and to receive fresh impressions. 

Paris is the ideal of the idle patrician, satiated by 
the diversions of his own country, yet eager to quaff 
every material pleasure at the fountain-head, and of 
the fervent revolutionist, seeking oh the stage they have 
trodden to seize the secret thought of the great repub- 
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lican leaders, Dan ton or Vergniaud, whom he adores, 
and to raise himself to their level by inhaling the air 
they breathed, and gazing on the battle-field where the 
people has so often triumphed, so often succumbed. 
Both, from afar, seek to catch the first fiery breath 
that reaches them from the focus of passion — both, as 
they stand in the boulevard, exclaim in their different 
tongues, Eureka! as Moses on perceiving Canaan, 
and eagerly draw in the air that breathes pleasure and 
revolution. 

France had always been my ideal; for being a 
Frenchman through my mother, I loved the country, 
and longed for it as for a second fatherland. In 
Lorraine, I soon perceived that there was not the 
France of my dreams, — the France of which I had 
so often read and heard. I arrived at Paris not only 
as a victim of ennui, craving for pleasure, — not only 
as a revolutionist in heart, seeking knowledge and 
inspiration, — but as a dreamer, asking the realization of 
his airy castles. I was exacting, but not too much so, 
for while the Bepublic lasted, Paris fully answered to 
my expectations. I have been very little in other 
European countries — Italy, the beloved and holy 
land of every foe to tyranny, being forbidden to the 
exile ; and England, though the country where most 
sympathy was felt for our cause (albeit, before the 
Bevolution, Hungarians were there supposed to be two- 
legged bears, covered with diamonds), not tempting 
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ine as a residence. But I cannot imagine another 
spot out of Hungary so pleasant as Paris, or another 
nation so sympathetic to me as the French. 

I conceive that an English family, ignorant of the 
language, shut up in an hotel, between old acquain- 
tances and servants, with no amusement but to 
visit the lions with a guide, or the respectable theatres, 
may find Paris dull, and gladly return to their solemn 
halls. But for a young and independent man as un- 
prejudiced as I was, and leading what is called at 
Paris, la vie de Boheme, nothing can be so delightful. 

From the first I was charmed with Paris. Political 
life fermented, newspapers abounded, discussing every 
subject with French vivacity and daring, clashing, 
disputing, sometimes abusing each other with the 
greatest wit. The debates in the Chamber were fol- 
lowed by every politician (and who at Paris does not 
take an interest in politics ?) each one commenting 
on them according to his views and hopes. Politics 
were thought of and discussed in the chamber, the 
salons, the clubs, the caf6s, and the streets. Lite- 
rature was in a state of effervescence, political in 
tone, or taking an additional colouring from the agi- 
tation of the hour. What I had seen in Hungary 
was nothing compared to Paris, although the first 
excitement of 1848 had calmed down, but the re- 
actionary tendencies of the Government kept the 
republican party ever on the alert, trying to make up 
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by their activity and popularity for their numerical 
inferiority in the Assembly. 

I was not less happy on other accounts. I had met 
with countrymen ; some of them were old friends, others 
I had not known in Hungary; but that made no 
difference, — a common misfortune made us comrades 
and brothers. We were all young and enthusiastic ; 
we believed that in a Bepublic the real republicans 
must soon take the upper hand, that a war with 
Austria must follow, which would take us home, or 
give us a glorious death. Regarding exile as a passing 
evil, which would entitle us to the gratitude of the 
country, we shortened the time of trial by every sort 
of diversion, in which I took my full share. If I had 
been wild in the camp of Georgey, I was far more so 
at Paris ; and feeling as happy as I could be, I forgot 
that I had the misfortune to be a priest. 

I cannot absolutely consider myself as a man 
marked out for sorrow, for along with the sufferings I 
have endured, I have had hours of exquisite happiness, 
which showed me what this world might be, if men 
could agree not to torment each other ; and I possess 
the faculty of enjoying easily. My pleasures have, 
however, been always of brief duration, and thus it 
happened with my first delight in Paris, from which I 
was roused by the want of money. It was necessary 
to live. 

My family had supplied me well on my leaving 
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Hungary, and at Q I had spent but little, so that 

I had arrived at Paris with my purse full. But the 
capital is an abyss which devours gold, especially that 
of a foreigner in search of amusement. I was very 
careless, for I imagined my parents would send me 
fresh supplies, and therefore did not stint myself. 
Unhappily for me, one plan of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to torment us was to intercept correspondence 
between the exiles and their families, which was very 
easy, as at first we took no precautions. I wrote con- 
stantly to my mother, but my letters never reached 
her. The same fate befell hers, and as she received 
no answers, she knew not where to send me money ; 
and thus, spending what I had, and daily expecting 
letters which never arrived, I found myself suddenly 
in distress. 

I had never known or understood want. My family 
would not have seemed wealthy in England or France, 
but in Hungary they enjoyed easy circumstances, and I 
saw around us every family more or less rich in its own 
rank, but none were in want. At the camp we often 
slept on the ground, and sometimes needed a supper ; 
during the retreat to Arad, and my flight after 
Vilagos, I occasionally endured cold and hunger ; but 
my purse being full, such privations appeared ro- 
mantic adventures rather than sufferings, and I never 
supposed that I should one day ask myself how I was 
to pay for my dinner and my lodging. 
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My slender purse, which contained hat a few francs, 
showed me the spectre Want knocking at the door. 
Persons of weak character most he forgiven, if in exile, 
far from their country and their families, they have 
succumbed, and, pushed by distress, have been wanting 
to the laws of honour. My anguish was sharp. It 
was necessary to live, and how should I subsist ? I 
could neither steal nor beg ; I would rather have died 
of hunger ! I at last understood how difficult it was 
for my family to assist me on account of the obstacles 
interposed by the Government ; I had a repugnance 
to borrowing, for I had no pledge to give to the Jews, 
nor would I ask assistance of my countrymen which I 
knew them to be unable to afford. Later, when my hopes 
of a future had diminished, I should perhaps have 
blown out my brains, I then wished to live. But how 
should I earn my subsistence ? Brought up for one 
object I knew but one trade, that of a priest. 

To live as an honest man I must then renounce 
the liberty I loved, again wear that detested dress, 
and becoming a hypocrite, in order not to die of 

hunger, I must again endure the agonies of Z , 

speculating on the good faith of those who should 
sincerely seek the ministry of the apostate priest. 
Naturally, the life I had led at Paris had not made me 
a better Catholic ; on the contrary, I began to confess 
to myself that I no longer believed in the religion 
of that church. This would not have tormented 
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me had I been a layman; but being a priest, the 
idea weighed me down, for I was not yet able to break 
loose from the prejudices of my education. 

I hesitated to take up the priesthood as a trade, 
after haying so often infringed the ordinances of the 
church, and with a heart in such open revolt. But 
every day want pressed me more closely, and though 
one of my noble countrywomen, attached to the emi- 
gration by her sympathies and the elevation of her 
character, who had guessed my situation with feminine 
instinct, had engaged me as tutor to her children, 
this resource was insufficient. At length, with severe 
suffering, and many a glance backwards on my first 
bright days at Paris, I was obliged to resign myself, 
and gain my bread by officiating in one of the Fau-< 
bourgs of the capital. 

I had expected to experience the same pain as at 

Z , and I was right. My suffering was augmented, 

for though my faith was too much shaken for my con- 
science to reproach me for having despised my priestly 
vow, I thought it little honourable to take up my dress 
and my ministry as if I had been faithful to it. But 
besides this, I found I must bear other annoyances 
which I had not expected, and which were caused by 
the priests with whom I necessarily came in contact. 

At the beginning of my ministry I was totally unac- 
quainted with the French clergy, for since my arrival 
in France I had avoided all contact with them, because 
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I knew them to be enemies of the Kevolution. But in 
other respects I supposed them to resemble the Hun- 
garian clergy, and I did not foresee that intercourse 
with them would be very disagreeable, whereas of all 
the evils I had to endure this proved the hardest to bear* 
I have lived in camps, at the mines, I have tra 
versed many countries, I have heard soldiers exhaling 
their fury on the field of battle, or their anguish in 
hospitals by blasphemies ; I have seen the miners of 
the antipodes, a race certainly unaccustomed to elegant 
language ; I have known sceptics and atheists of every 
clime and rank, — that is to say, that I was not brought 
up in cotton in a convent of nuns, like Vert-vert. 
I have been a soldier, and I am a man of the world, I 
am therefore not unnecessarily prudish ; but never in 
my life, in the camp or the mines, have I listened to 
such blasphemies and indecent words as I have heard 
from priests behind the very altar, just after saying 
mass. I was shocked; they thought me one of their 
gang, and did not conceal themselves from me. To 
live I was obliged to stay and hear them, unable to 
throw off my priestly robe, and reproach them loudly 
with their infamy. I saw them naked, hideous in 
their hypocrisy, displaying all their vices, of which 
they dared to boast but two steps from the altar they 
profaned, and I knew that some among them had the 
reputation of saints. I was so much humbled at being 
counted among these men, that it is not too much to 
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say that my character changed to such a degree, that 
I never recovered the pure and lofty spring of enthu- 
siasm which had guided me, till fated want forced me 
to enter this sacristy. 

While my mornings passed at the church were full 
of sorrow, my evenings were very pleasant. M. 

R , whom I met again at Paris, had presented 

me to his wife and daughters. These ladies had re- 
ceived me with a kindness to which I was unaocus- 
tomed since my exile, and at their house I found the 
best alleviation for my misfortunes. Not yet admitted 
to intimacy, I dared not relate what I endured ; but 
when, humbled and irritated by the conduct of the 
priests, T hastened to throw off my robe, and seek an 
hour of moral repose and the calmness which a 
peaceful home alone can give, I took refuge beside 
their hearth, my conscience reproached me with being 
a hypocrite, and I interrogated their reception as to 
whether I might yet deem myself a man of honour. 
When they had pressed my hand, and their eyes tad 
not been averted, I left them, reconciled with myself. 
I rambled for long hours on the boulevards, while the 
noisy town slept, thanking fate for having granted me 
this consolation. Half unconsciously, with the super- 
stition of sorrow, I questioned the stars that shine 
alike on the ragged exile whom want has forced to a 
stage verging on an infringement of honour, and on 
the happiest man whom fortune has ever crowned, with 
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so tender and mysterious an effulgence, that for a 
moment neither can avoid believing in their influence 
on human affairs. Gazing on their grandeur and their 
beauty, the happy man feels his insignificance, and 
asks himself, "Will my bliss last?" The exile, 
feeling he has a soul which uplifts him towards them, 
and that things so beautiful must be compassionate, 
exclaims, " Will not my martyrdom cease ?" 

Winter rolled on during this time ; Nature awoke 
from her slumbers ; the trees grew green ; the spring 
arrived. For me alone there was no spring. The 
priesthood weighed on me like the leaden mantle 
which Dante represents as the punishment of hypo- 
crites in hell, and prevented my taking part in the 
universal gladness. At this time my friend Aladar, 
with whom I had been brought up, arrived in Paris. 
I had last seen him on the plain when we bade fare- 
well to our adopted father, before the mourning pall 
was spread over our country. We then went each our 
way, to endeavour to escape, and having succeeded, we 
met eighteen months later in Paris as exiles. 

He arrived unexpectedly, and suddenly entering my 
little room, embraced me affectionately. To what 
shall I compare the emotion of this meeting? To 
that of two sailors meeting in the midst of the ocean, or 
of two brothers finding each other safe after a bloody 
battle, during which they were separated ? It is not 
enough, for nothing is equal to the sad joy of meeting 
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in exile. Aladar and I had been young together ; he 
knew my family, and I his; our childish recollection^ 
we possessed in common. We had been together first 
in domestic intimacy ; afterwards in the camp we were 
brethren in arms, fighting for the same holy cause ; 
then prisoners together. At length we parted to obey 
the orders of him we respected as a father, doubtful if 
we should ever see each other again ! 

We met again in a strange land, under a distant 
sky, alone, without support or family, in the small 
unfurnished room to which my poverty had reduced 
me, and we clung to each other like two orphans. 

I never knew a nobler character. Of an aristocratic 
family, Aladar was as distinguished by heart and intel- 
lect as by birth. Endowed with the sensitiveness of 
the mimosa, he recalled the exquisite delicacy of that 
plant, for everything in him had a perfume of nobility. 
His feeble health and irritable nerves added to this 
personal distinction. But he was by no means weak 
—on the contrary, his wit was brilliant, his judgment 
firm and clear, and with an open manner, he was ex- 
tremely reserved, for, with his sensibility, he feared to 
be wounded if he exposed his inner feelings. Alas ! 
with so many qualities, so many virtues, he died, too 
soon for his country, whose ornament he would have 
been, — too soon for me, his friend, who loved him 
as a brother, and lost in him the better part of 
myself. 

H 
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I at once opened my heart to such a friend, and 
rejated to him all the misery of my situation, which 
had become the more serious, as just before the 
arrival of Alad&r I had lost my pupils by the de- 
parture of their mother, and now depended exclusively 
on my position as a priest. 

The religious creed of Aladar was simply theism ; 
and though he was too tolerant not to esteem a sincere 
priest if he met with one, he hated the priesthood in 
general, as an institution opposed to all his ideas, and 
which he regarded as necessarily iniquitous. He 
questioned me as to my opinions, and when he learnt 
that they accorded with his own, and that want alone 
induced me to officiate, he decided with generous 
uprightness that I should at once abandon my 
ministry, and not refuse to share his better position 
till my family should find means to assist me. I 
might, he said, accept the assistance of a friend and 
brother without offence to my pride, but that having 
other means of subsistence, it would be wrong if I 
continued to officiate. 

I only wished to be convinced by Aladar, for I felt 
that in my situation it would be an over-strained 
<ielicacy if I refused to accept from him the succour I 
phould have forced him to take, had I been in his 
place and he in mine ; and he was so careful of my 
susceptibility while making his offer, asking me, as 
a personal favour, to share his means, that I did not 
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fear being under obligation to him. Having agreed 
on the conduct I was to pursue, I hastened to throw 
aside my robe, and to turn my back on the church. 
This step lightened the weight on my heart, but the 
thought that though I did not officiate, I was still 
a. priest, inspired me with serious reflections, and I 
began to study, to define my religious opinions, and 
to be able to resolve on my future line of conduct. 

Had I remained in Hungary, and had the Eevolution 
not taken place, I should probably have continued a 
priest, have become abishop, and have officiated without 
scruple, and amused myself at the same time, like the 
majority of Hungarian prelates, who go to balls and 
the opera without thinking themselves, or being, in 
fact, the worse pastors. The lower clergy do not 
always strictly observe their vows, and I have told 
already how many asked me to bless their ties during 
the war; but at least they cause no scandals, and, 
content at home, do not seek that power of inter- 
ference in families, which in every other Catholic 
country renders the influence of the priests so baneful. 
In Hungary I should never have heard words such as 
shocked me at Paris, because not taking the priesthood 
too seriously, I should have pursued my career, without 
being either wicked or unhappy. The devout will say 
this does not suffice (and they may be right if men 
were arrived at the perfection dreamed of by Con- 
dorcet, only I suspect that in that case the priesthood 

H 2 
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would be abolished) ; but if the Hungarian clergy sin 
by this liberality, it is redeemed by other virtues* 
The most richly endowed church in Europe, it is also 
a national one, and during the war the young priests 
and monks hurried to join our battalions. Our 
prelates were patriots, and among our clergy I have 
often met most estimable men, and all, whatever 
might be their secret thoughts, were too gentleman- 
like to speak ill of the God by whom they lived. I 
was thus quite unprepared for what I saw of the priests 
in Paris, 

The French clergy is miserably paid. The country 
priests, poor and ill at ease, find themselves materially 
the worst off in the parish of which they think they are 
the principal persons, for they are not allowed to im- 
prove their situation by their own industry. Obliged to 
struggle continually with want, they become discon- 
tented, and to increase their importance, they en- 
deavour to make themselves necessary by intrigue, for 
they are well aware that he who holds others in his 
power, by the knowledge of their secrets, will always 
govern them, were he the last of men. If the priests 
be not very learned, they are more so than their 
flocks, which is another method of superiority, to pre- 
serve which they keep the people in ignorance, in 
order to retain power and to augment their, incomes 
by the little gifts which superstition offers to the 
priest, whether he be the servant of Buddha or Jesus. 
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Still the country priests are the most estimable 
part of the French clergy, for they are the least 
ambitious, and, sent young to their parishes, they 
know they shall probably die unpromoted, and by 
necessity resign themselves to the intrigues and gossip 
of a village. This is far from being the case at 
Paris. In the capital assemble those who have em- 
braced the priesthood as a career, without faith or 
vocation, thinking to rise in the world by their talent 
or some protection. Then, as they are many, and the 
prizes of the church but few, nearly all are disap- 
pointed, and forced to renounce their hopes ; in the 
middle of life they remain without faith or tie, marked, 
however, by the indelibility of the priesthood. To 
console themselves, they plunge into a corruption the 
more fatal, because they are obliged to conceal it under 
a veil of hypocrisy, lest they should be suspended by 
the bishop, who is always delighted to dispose of their 
wretched curacies ; and, cast upon the world without 
provision, yet still priests — in want of bread, but cor- 
rupted by long idleness, they seek to repair the injustice 
of fate by boudoir intrigues. 

It is not surprising if a priest who has once quitted 
the straight path does not shrink from any crime. 
The only principle inculcated on him is blind obe- 
dience, and he is taught that if he infringes this, his 
punishment is hell ; then, knowing nothing beyond 
the seminary, he is thrown among the temptations uf 
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an unknown world, without any real religion, and 
bound by a vow which he has pronounced without 
comprehension of its real meaning, and finds that his 
very duties place him in circumstances in which 
fidelity to it would be a nearly superhuman task. He 
fails, and though he probably begins to doubt all 
else that his preceptors have taught him, he retains his 
belief in an incomprehensible hell, and the effects of his 
education can never be effaced. If he be naturally 
good, when he has once failed in obedience, he all the 
more believes that he cannot escape the claws of Satan. 
Could he suppose his colleagues better than himself, 
he might be restrained by human shame, but seeing 
them far advanced on the road he has just entered 
upon, and thinking himself already damned for his 
first fault, he makes the most of this life, and gradually 
becomes corrupt. Could he free himself from the 
priesthood, he might be saved from the sin of hypo- 
crisy at least, but unable to break loose, he wishes to 
profit by the advantages of his position — not to spoil 
his career for nothing, by a scandal, — and to avoid 
this, he recoils from no crime. If he had no belief 
whatever, he might be, perhaps, an honest man, in the 
worldly acceptation of the word, for his mind would 
be composed. Nothing makes man so wicked as in- 
evitable misfortune, and the faithless priest seeks by all 
means to forget his future. Pushed on by the worst 
of human instincts, that which leads the man who 
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suffers without having a right to think himself a martyr, 
to desire companions in his misfortune, from a corrupt 
being he becomes a corruptor, for he thinks it unjust 
that others should enjoy a bliss which can never be 
his! 

Such is, by the irresistible logic of things, the 
priest who has left the seminary good and sincere, 
but who has not strength to act up to his theory, nor 
sufficient daring and originality of character to say 
to himself that the doctrine of hell is no truer than 
many others which he learnt at the seminary and de- 
spised in the world, and that the pretended virtues of 
the priest were invented by men to make the clergy a 
caste, and gain human empire. Later, when mature age 
forces him to reflect, he perceives the horrible injustice 
of a man being eternally condemned for the half un- 
conscious fault of a moment, the consequences of 
which are so fearful, on account of a formula ; and, 
accusing the God who permits such things, he be- 
comes a blasphemer. 

Having no hope beyond this world, the priest seeks 
compensation here below, and what must be his rage 
and disappointment when he discovers that happiness 
depends less on circumstances than on the possession 
of a peaceful mind. His heritage is envy ; he clings 
to ambition, hating his superiors for their luxury, the 
laity for the thousand pleasures forbidden to him, and 
attaches himself to the powerful to obtain from them 
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the rewards he is ready to purchase hy any crime 
another would shrink from, but which he thinks can- 
not make his future position worse. This is the 
reason of the most atrocious crimes having been com- 
mitted by priests ; for what can be more terrible than 
Alexander VI. poisoning his cardinals in the Eucha- 
rist, or the priest stabbing Lorenzo di Medici during 
the elevation of the Host ! 

In Hungary I was never embarrassed by my posi- 
tipn as a priest, which perfectly allied itself with that 

of a Liberal and a patriot. At Q I regretted it 

when I was obliged to officiate, for I was in despair 
at having to affect faith in ceremonies in which I no 
longer believed. On my first arrival at Paris, free 
to act as I pleased, I thought no more of the matter ; 
but afterwards, obliged to examine the inward con- 
stitution and nature of the priesthood, led on by my 
reflections on all I saw and heard, I understood how 
false a position was mine. If I continued to officiate 
in spite of my repugnance, I should be a hypocrite, 
and no longer able to respect myself, for I should, by 
my silence, consent to infamies that revolted me ; 
whereas, if I merely threw aside my robe, and lived 
as a democrat and a man of the world, I should still 
bear a character diametrically opposed to the one I 
displayed. My daily practical studies disgusted me 
more and more with the clergy and a religion taught 
and sustained by such men, and I rejected a faith that 
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put me in opposition to the people — the object of all 
my sympathies. 

A thousand such reasons made me desire to oast 
off my priestly character; but could I do so? Is 
not the vow of religion irrevocable? Had I not 
sworn of my own accord ? and, despite my anxiety to 
put my position in harmony with my opinions and 
my heart, was it not my duty as a man of honour 
to discharge my obligation, at whatever cost to my- 
self? 

As, thanks to Aladar, I was no longer obliged to 
officiate, I wished to employ this respite in clearing 
up my position. I began to study religion and 
philosophy, and I every day felt that a portion of the 
creed I had been taught escaped me. On the other 
hand, the doctrines of philosophy attracted me, and I 
soon convinced myself that the vow of priesthood is 
iniquitous ; but did that suffice to free me from it ? 
The thought of my mother, too, stopped me — what 
would she say ? I thought till my reason shook ; and 
feeling incapable of a decision, owing to my want 
of knowledge and capacity, I resolved on an endea- 
vour to conciliate my position as a priest and my 
opinions as a democrat, by consulting him who has 
most sincerely united the two in Catholicism — the 
Abbe Gioberti. 

A priest from his youth, his excellent heart made 
him a Liberal. Banished from Italy for his patriotism 
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— I will not say his democratic tendencies — he re* 
mained all the more attached to the Papacy, and by 
his writings made himself the chief of a moderate 
party, who made him Minister in Piedmont at the 
beginning of 1848. He was afterwards ambassador 
at Paris ; but as soon as the government of his coun- 
try inaugurated a policy he thought contrary to 
Italian interests, he left the Hotel of the Embassy 
for an exile s garret ; and at this time, shortly before 
his death, I made his acquaintance. 

Judging him from a distance, I could not doubt 
his liberal opinions; I therefore thought him the 
master I required, and hoped he might be able 
to restore my peace of mind without my paining my 
mother. But I soon became aware of my error. 
Gioberti, whom a loving heart made the enemy of 
oppression and oppressors, was nevertheless a timid 
and imaginative man, who shut his eyes on what 
he feared to examine, and saw the Papacy and Catho- 
licism, not as they are, but through a dream of 
what they might be ; and his system united an 
ideal Christianity to an agreeable but shallow 
liberalism, nowise calculated to improve the con- 
dition of the world. His aim was reform, not 
revolution. He received me kindly, listened with 
patience to the narrative of my sufferings and my 
doubts, and then explained his system, which both in 
religion and politics reposed on foundations I had 
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long left behind me. I understood that this system, 
aided by the charm of his language, and the evident 
sincerity with which he expressed himself, might suit 
those to whom deep thought is wearisome, and who 
prefer sentimental poesy to the search after truth at 
whatever cost. I left Gioberti full of respect for his 
person, but not for his system, which did not accord 
with my more daring mind, and not knowing how to 
solve the perplexities that still haunted me. 

I was convinced I could not henceforth be a 
sincere Catholic, and had I been a layman I should 
have lived in peace as an honest man, discharging my 
duties as a citizen, and guiding myself by a moral 
code ; but I was still a priest, and for me the question 
was, how to free myself from a situation, the obli- 
gations of which I could not fulfil. At this epoch I 
read some writings of the Abb6 Lamennais, a pas- 
sionate heart, a bold and original thinker, such as I 
loved, and as true a democrat as ever breathed. 

Attracted by the charm of his books, I visited him, 
and, though overpowered with business, he received 
me immediately. I had made many inquiries before 
seeing him ; I knew his past, his struggles, the pro- 
gress that from a royalist devotee had made him a 
free-thinker and a friend of the people. I admired 
the anchorite life he led in the middle of Paris, and 
when I saw him, small, slight, with his grey hair and 
delicate features, pale with toil, the marks of inward 
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strife on his brow, but his eye bright and animated 
with the triumph of thought, and a benign smile on 
his lips, I at once perceived him to be a superior man, 
and one most sympathetic to me. 

I had the good fortune to please him. He invited 
me to come often, to speak frankly, and before long I 
made him a full confession. He questioned me, dis- 
cussing each of my feelings in turn, and without 
seeking to impose on me a system of his own, he 
taught me to look into my own mind, to analyse my 
sentiments, in order that I might make one consonant 
to my own convictions. 

I am far from partaking all the opinions expressed 
by Lamennais in his '* Paroles dun Croyant," which 
I admire for its incisive style, for the love he shows 
towards the people, and the endeavour to develop in 
a democratic sense the fraternity that should exist 
between all nations. I do not approve of the mysti- 
cism by which he strives to render the fundamental 
portion of revealed religion, apart from its dogmas, 
the accomplice of his efforts to urge the people to be 
of good courage and to struggle against kings and 
priests, but still he is my revered master, my deep 
obligations to whom I joyfully confess. 

The opinions of one sincere man, for himself, at 
least, are worth those of another ; but I thank La- 
mennais for having taught me to think, breaking by 
his logic the chains that linked me to the past, 
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proving to me that since I could no longer exercise 
the functions of a Catholic priest conscientiously, it 
would be a crime for me to maintain a position in 
which I must lie to God and man, but by no means 
perjury to renounce a vow that I made in sincerity, 
but which could not bind me when I had ceased to 
believe in the authority that had imposed it. 

From this time I held calmly to my convictions, 
and, freed from the prejudices of my early education, 
I advanced boldly towards the logical goal of my 
philosophical opinions, without being turned aside by 
recollections of the past. I comprehended that in a 
social point of view it was a misfortune for me to 
have been once a priest, but as I did not desire to 
leave, the democratic circles, I consoled myself by 
thinking how preferable was the state of moral repose 
I had attained to the preceding fearful struggles of 
doubt and despair; and whosoever had understood 
what I suffered from the antagonism between my 
situation and my opinions, will also understand the 
gratitude which attaches me to the memory of La- 
mennais, and that on leaving him I swore to myself 
that I would rather die than officiate again as a 
priest. 
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CHAPTEB VII. 

MATHILDE. 

On leaving the priestly class, I naturally drew nearer 
to the repuhlican party (with whom I already sympa- 
thized, but from which I had felt divided by my os- 
tensible position), and above all to the E family, 

whose kind toleration had so thoroughly won my affec- 
tion, that I already regarded their house as an asylum 
where I might lay aside the burden of my exile. I 
was received with the greatest kindness, and an exile 
has so much need of sympathy and affection ! He is 
ever so alone, that when some one stretches his hand 
towards him, and makes room for him beside his 
hearth, his joy is as great, as that of an exhausted 
traveller in the desert who, after hours of march 
under a burning sun, perceives a clump of palm-trees 
which promise him shade and the neighbourhood of a 
fountain. Those who have left their country and 
family by their own will do not know what it is to 
return every night to a solitary garret, where no one 
is waiting to smile on you, heaping the fire, that it 
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may burn brightly on your arrival. Exile is very 
sad — why did I become an exile ? 

Monsieur K had a real regard for me. He had 

soon perceived my democratic tendencies, which his 
conversation had much increased, and he fervently 
desired my thorough conversion, for he considered 
Hungary to be one of the last asylums of monarchical 
and aristocratic ideas. Anxious to propagate the 
republican creed, he wished to attract the refugees in 
order to gain a hold over their country afterwards, 
and with this intention insisted on presenting me to 
his political co-religionists, and particularly to the 
leaders of his party, with whom he was intimate. I 
consented, in the hope of winning the sympathies of 
the French republicans for my country, although I 
assured him that not the most celebrated of his friends 
was more capable of convincing me than himself, who 
hourly showed me the ideal of a citizen who fulfils 
his duty towards his country and his family, employing 
his wealth for the benefit of others, and who is guided 
by a moral code which is not that of the herd, but 
which, being founded on conviction, is the more 
deeply engraved on his heart, and directs his whole 
conduct. 

Madame K and her daughters took a lively 

interest in my conversion. They were charming and dis- 
tinguished women, who, though possessing republican 
opinions, retained all the elegance of aristocratic life, 
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which I was at first astonished to meet with in a 
manufacturer's family. 

The character of Madame B was quite French 

— very intelligent, she was quick and hasty. She 
took up an idea eagerly, pursued it with ardour and 
perseverance, hut was at the same time capable of 
abandoning it before attaining her aim, if another 
thought intervened. From our first acquaintance she 
took a great interest in me, and treated me almost as 
a son. 

Her eldest daughter was a most charming girl, 
whose name of Mathilde at once attracted me. The 
eternal passion I had sworn to my cousin had nearly 
vanished amid the turmoil of the war and the sorrows 
that veiled its close ; and since my arrival in France, 
where, shortly before leaving Q , I learnt her mar- 
riage with an Austrian officer, had changed into a 
feeling of bitterness ; but, on seeing another who 
bore her name, my heart throbbed with something 
that partook both of recollection and curiosity. 

Mathilde E is one of those women who seem 

made to rouse a chillecU and suffering heart by the 
charm of novelty, for with her one can never guess 
what the next moment will produce. Very young at 
the time I made her acquaintance, her beauty was of 
an attractive kind, and the fire of her black eyes 
betrayed a bold and decided character. A careful 
education had developed an artistic nature, and 
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throwing herself heart and soul into all she undertook, 
she already excelled as a musician and a draughts* 
woman. Romantic, as an artist must he, she pre- 
ferred what was difficult and unusual, attaching her- 
self to her object on account of obstacles that would 
have discouraged another. Eminently French, she 
had somewhat of a gipsy in her character, by her 
taste for everything opposed to received ideas. 

Unlike the majority of French girls — who receive a 
superficial education in convents, and come out to 
take a few steps in the world under the wing of their 
mothers, like well-dressed dolls, without daring to 
speak a word or even raise their eyes, and then marry 
by order of their family without personal prefe- 
rence, although they earnestly desire the goal which 
is to give them independence, diamonds, and cashmere 
shawls, three things which they think ensure hap- 
piness — Mathilde had never left her father s house, 
and had been brought up by him in his political and 
religious ideas. She was an ardent republican, and 
unacquainted with the prejudices women generally 
acquire from their imperfect education — in Catholic 
countries especially, where they would be scandalized 
at a priest openly hating his profession ; would con- 
sider him sacrilegious if he endeavoured to throw it 
off, though they perfectly tolerate him who secretly 
despises it. Such was Mathilde when I saw her at 
Paris — the frame that best sets off a pretty woman. 
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Everything that there surrounds her has a coquetry 
that increases her own, and gives her an elegance 
unknown elsewhere ; for the sight of so many 
pretty dresses, and the manner in which they are worn, 
excites and piques her desire to surpass them. If 
this ardent and serious young girl, not yet tested hy 
the trials of life, so enthusiastic as almost to desire 
misfortune which might put her devotion and con- 
stancy to the proof, had not offered an entire contrast 
to my cousin, my first curiosity once satisfied, I 
should prohably have thought no more of her ; but 
this character delighted me, and at once gained all 
my admiration. 

When I was alone with these ladies, they made me 
recount the history of the war, the woes of Hungary, 
and my own adventures, showing me the most lively 
sympathy for my country and my person. In their 
eyes, my character as an exile was a title to their kind- 
ness, whereas in Lorraine I had always found it an 
obstacle, and myself regarded with suspicion because 
I was proscribed. 

But we were seldom alone, for Madame R- re- 
ceived the select among the republican party, and she 
and her daughter were the ornaments of this society. 
At her house I made acquaintance with the most dis- 
tinguished men of France — then so powerful, now 
jjoor refugees like myself — and what struck me most 
.was to see in each, despite the differences of their 
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characters, ages, positions, and often of their views as 
to the means to he employed, the same firmness in 
their opinions, the same faith in the superiority and 
the final triumph of the republic. Too much of a 
Hungarian and a soldier to share all their ideas, I 
still felt that even the errors of men of such deep con- 
victions (who sometimes thought it would he well to 
wait with folded arms while the various monarchical 
parties destroyed each other, sure that the future must 
he.theirs) deserved respect. I often heard discussions 
on individuals, on the means to be used, the dangers 
to he feared, and the motives of hope ; hut never a doubt 
that the good cause would finally triumph throughout 
Europe. I thought this confidence sublime when the 
republic existed in France alone, and even there was 
shaken by the pressure of a reactionary government 
and of a majority ever seeking to lower her yet more. 
Very few republicans supposed that a coup d'ttat 
could succeed; they expected that the elections 
of '52, by giving a splendid victory to their party, 
would place supreme power in their hands ; and they 
offered their alliance to the refugees, bidding them be 
patient and hope, as, even when triumphant in France, 
they should not consider the liberties of their nation as 
assured until she should be surrounded by other 
equally free States. Alas ! the coup d'ttat they so little 
dreaded struck them amid their preparations for the 
elections, — and having proved themselves more enthu- 
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siastic than far-sighted, instead of being able to assist 
us, they have been forced to share our fate, rendered 
worse by their fall, with a hope as distant as our own. 
It was in the month of May, at the period of the 
annual dispersion of Parisian society, that I aban- 
doned my ministry ; and if Monsieur E and his 

family had been most kind to me while I continued a 
priest, they were still more so when I ceased to be 
one. Detained at Paris by the duties of Monsieur 

R as a representative, they were more alone than 

in winter, and I saw them in intimacy. Their kindness 
had put me so much at my ease, that I at length 
ventured to speak of my opinions, and to recount the 
moral sufferings I had undergone while I officiated. 
This confidence drew us nearer together ; for Madame 

K showed me much sympathy, and her daughter 

still more, for she was flattered at being permitted 
to share in my confidential conversations with her 
mother, and by my speaking freely of my sentiments in 
her presence, instead of restraining myself to the trifles 
generally addressed to a young girl. Owing to the 
peculiarity of character I have mentioned, added to the 
desire every feeling woman has to console misfortune, 
Mathilde was delighted to become the friend and con- 
fidante of a priest in revolt against his order. Her 
imagination caught fire at this contradiction between 
my position and my opinions, without which she 
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would, perhaps, have never deigned to pay me so 
much attention. 

On my side, I accepted her sympathy and friend- 
ship as the hest alleviation of my sufferings, without 
at first rememhering that this young girl, with so many 
seductive qualities that attracted my homage, might 
hecome dangerous to my heart. I still preserved the 
romantic helief that true love is one and eternal, and 
that the image of no other could ever replace that which 
my cousin had hroken by dispelling my illusions re- 
garding herself; and I had half persuaded myself that 
I believed no woman worthy of a serious attachment, 
in order not to confess that I had mistaken the tinsel 
of the heart for pure gold. 

It is not correct to say that love can be but one, 
although there is something true in this idea, as in 
every poetical delusion. I know by experience that 
we love with a real attachment more than once, but 
each time in a different manner, as Byron has well 
shown in his Don Juan, that profoundly true pic- 
ture of the human heart, in which the hero, still a 
child, loves Julia, the finished coquette, because he is 
loved by her, with his imagination and his intellect ; 
then the graceful daughter of the wilderness, the 
devoted Hayd6e, with his heart giving her his whole 
being — and in spite of that, when he has lost her for 
ever, without forgetting her, without ceasing to think 
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her superior to all others, he lets himself he seduced 
hy the sensual Sultana Gulbeyaz, and by a hundred 
more afterwards, perhaps. 

Such is existence ! — unromantic it may he, hut real. 
I know some persons do exist — women with strong 
and tender hearts — who, on entering life, recognise 
instinctively the heing who is to rule their existence, 
and live and die with this attachment ; hut the case 
is rare. Every man has, perhaps, had a domineering 
passion in his life superior to every other ; hut this 
attachment is generally neither the first nor the last : 
for in the beginning the heart feels its way in incerti- 
tude ; loves with ardour, even with abnegation — the 
sure sign of a real love — but not with a supreme 
passion,* as I understand the word, — not with one of 
those passions which possess themselves of the whole 
being, in which the heart clings to a beloved object as ivy 
round a tree, and which becomes the loadstone of life. 
Woe to him who thus loves an unworthy object, for 
he will one day be undeceived ; and it were better for 
him to die, for his enthusiasm will be destroyed, and 
he will enact nothing great or noble. If the object 
of such adoration be worthy, it matters little whether 
he win or lose her : such a passion ever makes a man 
lose his egotism to devote himself to great deeds ; for 
if he win her, he is happy for a while : then, since 
everything here below is perishable, happiness itself 
consumes his passion, and he goes in search of fresh 
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emotions, calm and strong, for to him happiness is 
a past experience ; his soul is fixed on an unshakeahle 
base ; he has had his share, and is ready to live for 
others. If he lose her, he is unhappy for a time ; his 
imagination embalms his love till to mourn over his idol 
becomes a sort of pleasure — for he remembers that this 
phantom can neither grow old nor wrinkled, and he 
ends by consoling himself with other attachments, no 
doubt inferior to his supreme affection, but which 
seem greater as being more at hand, and makes 
impersonal objects the serious aim of his life. 

According to this theory, my cousin was my Julia ; 

Mathilde B represents the impetuous Hayd6e ; 

and one day I shall perhaps meet a Gulbeyaz to kill me, 
or make me happy. But at the time I speak of, I 
did not reason in this way. During the summer 
of 1852, 1 was as happy as an exile can be. As I no 
longer officiated, and had resolved never again to put 
on my robe, I thought no more of the priesthood. Too 
intimate with Aladar to feel more humiliated at re- 
ceiving assistance from him than from my family, I 
hoped that in a year at latest the wax would recom- 
mence, and that I might then draw my sword, return 
home with my comrades, to avenge my brother and 
assist to expel our enemies. In the meanwhile I 
passed my days very pleasantly, sometimes sharing 
with my countrymen in the delights of the vie de 
Bohime, Mabille and the rest, but oftener spending 
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my time with Mathilde and her mother, whfle 
Monsieur B was engaged at the Assembly. 

Sometimes we stayed in town, bnt at others we 
went to spend the end of the summer under the trees 
of Fontainebleau, or on the heights of Montmorency ; 
but whatever was the scene, I was happy to be near 
these charming women, without inquiring into the 
nature of my affection for them, for I was still child 
enough to tbiuk that I yet loved my cousin, because I 
had once said I should love her always. 

Our mode of life was, however, quite domestic. 
The ladies worked at their embroidery, while I read to 
them ; or Matbilde sung a touching old French ballad 
in the open air; or else our half-whispered conversations 
were prolonged for hours. It was a blessed time of 
repose, which I now recall with delight. But I was 
young and passionate; such a calm could not last ; and 
jealousy at length taught me to give its right name 
to my affection for Mathilde. 

I had been obliged to spend a few days in London 
on business, and on my return I found that Monsieur 

L , the widower of a cousin of Madame K (whom 

I was accustomed to see admitted to great intimacy at 
her house), had laid aside his mourning, and seemed 
inolined to pay oourt to Mathilde. As I had never 
remarked any suitors about her, I had never thought 
of asking myself what I should feel at seeing her 
married. Madame E called me her son ; her 
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daughter smiled at me when I arrived, and said 
" Adieu till to-morrow/' when I left her in the even- 
ing. I was happy with them thus, without asking 

more ; hut when I saw Monsieur L proffer her the 

little services I had heen used to see her accept from 
me, and arrest her attention, a sharp pain made my 
heart shrink, and when I looked into my soul all peace 
was gone, and a passionate love reigned there in its 
stead. I could not douht an instant that my life and 
happiness depended on Mathilde, — that to see her the 
wife of another would he a hell. 

I hegan to examine mother and daughter. Madame 

K did not appear over-favourahle to her cousins 

pretensions, and I knew that neither she nor her 
hushand would ever force Mathilde. The latter, far 

from encouraging the attentions of Monsieur L , 

seemed to draw hack as he advanced, and, to defend 
herself against him, showed me more preference than 
she had as yet ventured to display. We had not 
spoken a single word of love; the thoughts that made 
my heart throh had found no expression on my lips ; 
hut hy weighing her lightest words, hy meditating her 
looks, I acquired an almost certainty that Mathilde 
loved me. 

The instant in which I ohtained this assurance was 
one of extreme happiness, — one of those which leave a 
memory to redeem years of sadness, and to prove that 
if the world he no longer an Eden, it is the fault of 
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man ; for, with a correct instinct, I compared this young 
girl — as serious as she was impetuous, and her silent 
love only revealed to me hy her fear of the advances of 
another — with my coquettish cousin, who had neglected 
nothing to inspire me with a passion that she knew to 
be predestined to sacrifice ; and I pictured to myself 
the happiness I should enjoy, despite my exile, if 
Mathilde were mine. For a moment I had forgotten 
I was an exile, and this thought at once recalled my 
sadness. 

I was obliged to repeat to myself, that I was an 
exile — that I was a priest ! With all the liberality of 

his opinions, would Monsieur E consent to give 

me his daughter ? Could I even ask her hand ? A 
free Hungarian magnate, enjoying the privileges of 
my rank, I should have proposed for her without hesi- 
tation. But thus — she so rich, I so poor — had I even 
been sure of the consent of her parents, my pride would 
have rebelled, and I had not even the idea of taking 
advantage of her love to draw her into a clandestine 
marriage.* I had great doubts, on account of my 

priesthood, whether Monsieur E would accept me 

as his son-in-law; and besides (I will force myself to 
confess it, in spite of my shame), though I had re- 
nounced my ministry, though I was convinced that a 
priest's vow is iniquitous, and that it no longer bound 
me, the influence of my early education was yet so 
strong, that the notion of becoming a husband, and 
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perhaps a father, seemed to me almost absurd. I re- 
coiled from a step that would so openly mark my 
desertion of the priesthood, which I nevertheless hated 
so cordially. 

I had contracted and broken more than one ephe- 
meral attachment since taking orders, without even 
recollecting I was a priest ; but I now for the first time 
contemplated marriage, and I cursed the bonds that 
still chained me, when I.had thought myself free. I 
adored Mathilde, I was certain she loved me, and I 
feared this fatal priesthood might become her misfor- 
tune as well as my own. 

I so much dreaded this, that for a moment I almost 
wished to persuade myself that she had no regard for 
me ; and had this been the case, I should perhaps have 
gone away to a distance. But I did not believe my own 
arguments ; and if she loved me, I had neither the 
strength nor the right to leave her. It was necessary 

to take some decision, for Monsieur L continued 

his attentions, and I knew not on what to resolve. 
Seeing her constantly, I daily became more in love and 
more jealous ; more convinced that she loved me ; and 
as, at the same time, I still doubted what answer her 
father might give, I hesitated to ask her hand, lest I 
should be repulsed and prevented from seeing her. 

This agonized uncertainty had already lasted several 
days, when Madame R herself came to my assis- 
tance. On my arrival one morning, I found her alone ; 
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and when I anxiously asked if her daughter were ill, 
she answered no, but that she had purposely sent her 
away, to converse with me on a serious subject. 

She made me sit down beside her, and then told me 
that she was well aware of my love for Mathilde, and 
had also observed that it was not unrequited, and that 

far from disapproving it, she and Monsieur R 

desired no better than to have me for their son, on the 
sole condition that I should become a Protestant before 
marrying their daughter, whom I might henceforth 

consider as my betrothed. Madame R also 

promised to write in a short time to my mother, to 
ask her consent to my change of religion and my 
marriage ; and she hoped that in a few months a fortu- 
nate change in the political world might enable me to 
return to Hungary, there to enjoy the happiness 
acquired in France. 

After a rainy day, the sun sometimes suddenly 
breaks through the clouds and disperses them. This 

conversation with Madame R was to me what 

the sunbeam is to the world. I cannot express the 
joy and gratitude with which I listened to her. Could 
it be true that such a fate was reserved for me, poor, 
alone as I was, exiled in a foreign land, — that the 

R s and Mathilde herself consented to accept my 

passion in exchange for the treasure they offered me ? 
To gain Mathilde, I would have signed any impossible 
engagement ; and with what delight did I assent to all 
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that Madame R proposed, throwing myself at her 

feet to thank her for all her kindness, and especially 
for her promise of obtaining the consent of my family* 
She bade me keep these transports for her daughter, 
lest she should be jealous, and went to call her, that 
Mathilde — my Mathilde now — might confirm the 
assurance of her affection given me by her mother. 
The day of our betrothal was one of the greatest 
happiness. Mathilde was so loving, and, sure of the 
approbation of her parents, did not fear to express 

what she felt ; Madame K showed me so maternal 

an affection; her husband, less expansive, seemed no 
less pleased in his own way ; and I for the first time 
experienced the delight of loving and being loved 
without disguise. When I took leave at night, 

Madame R said, "Embrace your wife." With 

what emotion did I impress the first kiss on the 
smooth forehead of Mathilde ! And I returned to mv 

a* 

humble garret through the deserted streets, blessing 
my exile, which had led me to so much happiness, and 
even my priesthood, — for my betrothed had acknow- 
ledged to me that my misfortune, and a desire to con- 
sole me, had first attracted her, and that she was happy 
to prove her principles by marrying a priest. 

If exile has many evils besides nostalgia and 
material want, it is not that we do not enjoy some 
moments of exquisite happiness, but because the life 
of the exile being attached to political events, these 
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fragile and delicate joys are crushed under the wheels 
of the great machine — are so many victims flung to 
Juggernaut. Had I heen aware of this beforehand, I 
know not if I should have braved exile. 

I was engaged to Mathilde at the end of November, 
1851, while the greatest agitation reigned in Paris, for 
every one spoke of a coup d'ttat, daily expecting one, 
although nobody seemed to believe in it, or made any 

preparation for it. At the house of Monsieur E 1 

heard all the discussions of the republicans, who were 4 
very much divided in their opinions. Some thought the 
President would never venture, others that he longed 
to make a change, — would even attempt one, — but 
that the army would not obey, and that the Assembly 
would soon be victorious. Some were even inclined 
not to oppose him, almost wishing for his temporary 
success, that he might destroy the Legitimist and 
Orleanist parties — believing that the Napoleon dynasty 
would disgust France with all monarchy, and having 
no national foundation, would soon leave an assured 
triumph to the republicans. Thus elapsed the month 
of November. 

It was a stormy sea whereon to launch my little 
bark of happiness, for thick clouds gathered on the 
horizon. Still, the first days passed happily. 

The 1st December, when I left the house of Mons. 
B , I was not yet disposed to sleep, and by 
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chance I directed my steps towards the Faubourg St. 
Honor6. The Elys6e was lighted up for a ball ; 
carriages were going in and out ; and as I passed the 
gate, I stopped awhile to admire the toilettes of the 
ladies, thinking how happy I should be to conduct 
Mathilde one day to a ball at Pesth. I then con- 
tinued my walk in the Champs Elys6es, dreaming of 
happiness and home. When I repassed, all was dark 
— the streets were silent ; only as I went home I met 
some soldiers, and groups of dark-looking men ; but 
I paid no attention, and went to bed. 

I had lain down late, wearied by my walk. I 
therefore woke later than usual on the 2nd December. 
The morning was dark and cold. Having dressed, I 
went out to breakfast at a cafe, and then perceived 
that Paris wore an unaccustomed aspect. At the 
corner of every street, gloomy and astonished groups 
were reading placards posted up, and, mingling with 
them, I saw that these were proclamations of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic dissolving the Assembly and revo- 
lutionizing the State. When I reached the boulevard, 
I saw the troops encamping ; and amid the numerous 
groups rapidly forming, and occasionally shouting "Vive 
la R6publique !" I heard it whispered that arrests had 
been made during the night, and that at that very 
moment something was passing at the Assembly, 
though no one could say what. The aspect of the 
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city was not yet sinister, but it was clear that it would 
soon become so. 

I feared for Monsieur R , so ardent a repub- 
lican, so certain to expose himself for his principles; 
for Mathilde, for I was not a Parisian, accustomed to 
see the boulevard a field of battle ; and I hastened to 
their abode. I found Monsieur R already in- 
formed of what had taken place, and surrounded by 
several of his friends, leaders of the republican party 
— firm hearts like his own — consulting as to what 
should be done, decided on resistance, and confident 
in their good cause. Madame R and her daugh- 
ter were present at the discussion, in which it was 
resolved to have the President of the Republic con- 
demned as a traitor to the country by the High Court 
of Justice, in the hope that this condemnation once 
pronounced, and known to the chiefs of the army, 
these latter would refuse to obey him. The republi- 
cans counted on a respect for the law unknown in 
France, for their sentence remained a dead letter, 
forgotten even by those who had themselves pro- 
nounced it. The 2nd December passed in that me- 
nacing stillness which precedes a storm. The soldiers 
bivouacked along the boulevard and in the squares. 
The popular army, composed of every class, occupied 
the pavement in groups more or less dense, from time 
to time uttering cries, and observing the soldiery. 
Many a curious scene might be witnessed, especially 
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in the evening, when the soldiers lighted the bivouac- 
fires in the middle of the streets* and prepared to 
spend the night. The soldiers had their pockets 
filled with gold, which they changed for brandy, em- 
ploying their unusual wealth in making themselves 
drunk, without the officers attempting to impose any 
restraint. The fires cast a sinister glare upon the 
bouses, as though presaging the fatal scenes that 

r 

were about to be enacted on the ordinarily gay boule- 
vard. 

On the morning of the 3rd the aspect of the town 
seemed little changed, only the groups had taken up 
a more hostile attitude. A rumour spread that the 
republicans had decided on armed resistance ; that a 
committee was organized ; that barricades would ere 
long be raised ; that the army of workmen was 
gathering in the revolutionary faubourg: and the 
well-dressed inhabitants of the elegant quarters ap- 
plauded as they listened. In fact, the republicans, a 
moment paralysed by surprise, had soon recovered 
themselves ; and seeing that the sentence of the Court 
produced no effect, had decided on risking a battle in 
the streets. In the afternoon, towards evening, the 
first barricades were raised, and worked at throughout 
the night, while the revolutionary committee esta- 
blished itself in the faubourg. 

I had spent the 2nd and 3rd December in extra- 
ordinary agitation. I had not reposed for an instant. 

K 
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I rushed to the house of Monsieur R , at first the 

focus of his party, to learn what had occurred, what 
decision was taken— to exchange a word with the 
ladies, who, very enthusiastic for resistance, had no 
need of heing reassured; then into the streets, to 
every important point of the town, to collect informa- 
tion, and listen to what might he said ; then to a cafe, 
where my countrymen had established their head- quar- 
ters, to relate the news, the decisions of the republican 
party, and to consult with them on the course we 
should adopt ; for we well understood that the success 
of the President would be the ruin of our hopes, 
while the triumph of the republicans might bring on 
war in Europe, and our return home. In these hasty 
expeditions I traversed Paris several times a day ; but 

when, in the night of the 3rd, K left his house to 

join the committee, I took up my post near the ladies, 
determining to leave them as little as possible. 

We were too uneasy to sleep, for we knew that on 
the morrow there would be a battle in the streets of 
Paris, in which our future would be at stake, and 
that barricades were being constructed from hour to 
hour. From the break of day, the sharp rattle of 
musketry, mingled with the deep roar of the cannon, 
told us that the combat had commenced. Mathilde 
bore herself as the worthy daughter of a republican. 
At dawn, the ladies despatched me in quest of news, 
and as soon as I had learned something I returned, 
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like the dove to Noah's ark ; then went forth again, 
but found no olive-branch to bring back. The battle 
continued throughout the day ; fresh barricades 
sprung from the earth. The advantage was rather 
on the popular side, for the soldiers hesitated, and, 
though intoxicated with wine and gold, had not com- 
promised themselves by any decisive act. The com- 
mittee hoped, and not unreasonably, that if the 
struggle could be prolonged under these conditions, 
the army would end by joining the people, who would 
have received it fraternally. 

The authorities equally foresaw this movement, and 
were alarmed. They knew, moreover, that the pro- 
vinces had received the intelligence of the coup d'etat 
coldly, awaiting the action of Paris; but that, if 
the strife continued, and victory appeared to favour 
the people, the country might also rise, and deprive 
them of all hope of succeeding in their crime. To 
prevent this result, it was necessary to compromise 
the soldiers while they were yet under command, and 
to pour out an ocean of blood between them and the 
people, striking the city with a great terror. The 
event had been foreseen; orders had been issued 
beforehand from the Elys6e; the moment had come 
for their execution. 

It was four in the evening ; the day was sinking. 
The sound of the battle in the faubourg could be 
heard on the Boulevard des Italiens, as I stood among 

k2 
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the unarmed groups of men, women, and children 
who crowded on the pavement listening to the combat 
—discussing, commenting, as the fire approached or 
died away — wishing victory to the people. The 
drunken soldiery occupied the carriage way. 

Suddenly, officers rode along with orders ; a shudder 
seemed to shake the ranks along the whole length of the 
boulevard; then an inarticulate word of command, 
and the soldiers fired, point-blank, right and left, on the 
groups, covering the pavement with corpses. In some 
places, the cannon were fired on the houses ; in others, 
the soldiers, maddened by the smell of blood, rushed 
with fixed bayonets on their victims, pursuing them 
to thdr places of refuge ; or the cavalry charged, 
sweeping all before them. Those whom the first fire 
had spared, fled down the lateral streets, abandoning 
the blood-stained boulevards to the dead, and to the 
executioners, half terrified at their own deeds. 

It was a fearful carnage — more terrible than any 
battle, for the victims slaughtered were incapable of 
self-defenoe — and the effect on Paris was unheard-of. 
Every one felt that the monster shut up in his den 
would recoil from no means of success ; those who 
had supported the popular combatants by their sym* 
pathy retired to their homes, gloomy, and for the 
first time fearing defeat less than battle. The army 
of the barricades, and even the committee, felt demo- 
ralized. They were not so many Rostopschins pre- 
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pared to make Paris a heap of ashes, on which the 
conquerors die, causing the death of thousands of 
their fellow-citizens, who had taken no part. The 
resistance became weaker. 

On their side, the soldiers, remembering what they 
had done, felt that they could hope for no pardon, and 
that, if the people were victorious, they must cruelly 
atone for this massacre. A common crime had united 
their fate to that of the President ; and from this 
moment they no longer hesitated, but fought with 
fearful rage. This execution really terminated the re- 
sistance. Though fighting went on during the 5th and 
6th, even, in some distant streets, the enthusiasm was 
gone ; the police made arrests right and left ; des- 
pondency, as much as force, dispersed the popular 
army ; and sinister rumours were afloat. It was said 
that prisoners were shot at night in the Champ de 
Mars, and that those who were not executed would 
be sent to Cayenne or Africa. The republican leaders, 
in despair at being unable to struggle longer, had but 
to fly; the confusion was indescribable. Monsieur 

E was one of the most compromised, and dared 

not return home. I went to the farther end of the 
faubourg, across the field of battle, and the ruins of 
barricades taken by assault, to fetch news of him to 
his wife. The terror was so great in Paris, accustomed 
to regular battles, but not to massacres of the un- 
armed, that few Frenchmen dared carry communi- 
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cations between those compromised and their families. 

I did not hesitate, and rejoined Monsieur E as 

he was about to start, having already secured' the 

means of flying, accompanied by Monsieur L , 

who was equally involved, to an estate he fortunately 
possessed in Switzerland. 

In haste to carry this intelligence to his wife, I took 
the shortest road across the boulevard, where for two 
days I had not set my foot. I had a horror of seeing 
for the first time the scene of the massacre. I have often 
traversed it unthinkingly since ; but the marks were 
then quite fresh — the corpses had been removed by 
order of the authorities, anxious, the effect being once 
obtained, to efface the traces of their crime ; but the 
marks of the fires, the broken bottles, the houses torn 
by the balls, the soil around the trees red with blood, 
were still visible. 

When Madame K was acquainted with the 

projects of her husband, she resolved to rejoin him 
as soon as she should learn his arrival in Switzerland, 
and her preparations for departure began at once. 
I was to stay at Paris, to observe the march of affairs. 

I spent the few days between the end of the resis- 
tance and the departure of Madame E in assisting 

her in her preparations, though with a broken heart. 

The expected letter came at length. Monsieur E 

and his cousin had reached Switzerland in safety, and 
the ladies departed the next day. Our farewell was 
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very sad, though Mathilde vowed never to forget me ; 
and her mother, assuring me their ideas would undergo 
no change, promised to write constantly. 

I remained in despair. All the edifice of my hopes 
had crumbled at one blow. Domestic happiness, 
return to Hungary, — all was indefinitely adjourned, for 
ever, perhaps ! Austria saluted the new master of 
France, and I no longer saw Mathilde. I did not 
doubt her affection — that would have made me too 
unhappy ; but I feared a prolonged absence, the end 
of which could not be foreseen, and the presence in 

her family of Monsieur L , who still loved her, 

and had fought and suffered beside her father. He 
had every advantage to inflame her imagination, and 
to struggle against him I was not even present ; I 
must trust to her memory. These things were not 
enlivening, and I must add that my family, from whom 
I at length heard, assisted me but little. I cursed my 
exile, which I felt more bitterly after being happy 
some days, and the rather that I for the first time 
thought it possible that I might never again see my 
country, and that my exile would terminate only with 
my life. Had it not been for Mathilde, I should per- 
haps have died of sorrow ; but my faith in her pro- 
mises, and those of her mother, still sustained and 
revived me. But I wondered at having preferred exile, 
with its seductive joys, so quickly submerged by sorrow 
that they render death more acute ! In truth, why did 
I become an exile ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STRUGGLE. 

The first thing that roused me from the despondency 
into which I had been thrown by the coup d'ttat and 
the ruin of my hopes, was a letter from Madame 

R , announcing her arrival in Switzerland. She 

assured me of the unalterability of her own and her 
daughter s feelings ; she entered frankly on the subject 

of my terror, the presence of Monsieur L , telling 

me I had no reason to fear him. 

This letter opened a correspondence, which was re- 
newed every time I was separated from Madame 

R , and as it always bore the same character, I 

will describe it here. Madame R is extremely 

intelligent ; I flatter myself that I am not a fool ; and 
we are both vivacious; therefore, despite the real 
affection she felt for me, and the profound gratitude I 
have vowed to her, and the grave and generally sad 
subjects on which our correspondence has turned, we 
gave it a tone of pleasantry very different from my 
feelings, till it almost became a tournament of wit, in 
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which neither would submit to be surpassed, and we 
said the most serious things to each other in jests. 
Besides, when I suffer more than I am willing to con- 
fess, I have the habit of hiding my anguish under a 
mocking tone, and I have often done this in writing to 
Madame R . 

Nevertheless, I lived on her letters; for since 
Mathilde was parted from me, I felt more than ever 
how much I loved her, and her constant messages 
sent to me through her mother, which assured me of 
her fidelity, alone calmed my uneasiness. My joy was 
great when, after an absence of two months, Madame 

R announced to me that she should shortly 

return to Paris, to arrange the affairs of her husband, 
jeopardized by his absence. Her daughter accom- 
panied her; and when I saw my Mathilde as loving as 
before, my joy almost made me forget the sufferings of 
the last weeks. To possess such a heart was indeed 
a compensation for my misfortunes. 

Madame R took the first opportunity of ac- 
quainting me that the ruin of our political prospects 
had made no change in her ideas, nor in those of her 
husband, and that they still desired to have me for 
their son, being convinced that I alone could make 
Mathilde happy. She showed me at the same time a 
letter she had already prepared for my family, in which, 
addressing herself as a mother to my mother, she 
acquainted her with my attachment to her daughter, 
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and spoke of it as a love she and her husband had not 
hesitated to approve. She implored her to make their 
two children happy, by allowing me to declare myself a 
Protestant, and to marry Mathilde. 

Such a letter satisfied all my wishes, for I saw that 

Madame E had divined my fears, and that this 

was her method of appeasing them. The letter was 
despatched ; and as we had no doubt of the answer of 
such a mother as mine, who had never refused my 
slightest request, while we awaited her answer, I spent 
the days in the house, like a son, between Mathilde 
and her mother, assisting the latter in her affairs, 
which she was endeavouring so to arrange that 

Monsieur R should henceforth be able to conduct 

them from Switzerland, aided by occasional visits of 
his wife to Paris. 

Though I was necessarily saddened by the turn of 
political affairs, which forbade me to hope for a 
prompt return to my country, this spring of 1852 was 
perhaps the most tranquil period of my exile. I was 
habituated to the ideas of becoming a Protestant, and 
of marriage. The affection of Mathilde made me so 
confident of the future — I was so happy to have found 
a domestic hearth, thanks to the kindness of her 
parents, that I scarcely perceived that the time passed, " 
and that my mother's answer was long delayed. It 

was, however, already May; Madame R had 

almost terminated her business, and spoke of re- 
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turning to Switzerland, whither she wished me to 
accompany her, that the marriage might take place, 
she said, as soon as we received the answer from 
Hungary. 

At length, as we were together one evening, a letter 
washrought to her with a foreign postmark, which she 
eagerly tore open. I watched her, and saw with sur- 
prise that she seemed confounded as she read, and 
then a second time perused it, without looking up. 
At length, in a voice she rendered calm by a great 
effort, she desired Mathilde to leave the room. I 
stood before her mute, frozen with terror, foreseeing 
some new misfortune, and not knowing what to fear, 
as I recognised the writing of my mother on the 
envelope. 

As soon as Mathilde had shut the door, Madame 
R started up, flung her arms round me, and ex- 
claimed, as she put the letter in my hand, " Do not 
despair ; you are always my son, and we will vanquish 
this resistance." I knew my mother to be devout ; but 
I also knew her to be so kind, that nothing had pre- 
pared me beforehand for the blow I was to receive. 
My mother refused. 

Restricting herself to a cold courtesy, she treated 
my marriage as a thing simply impossible, being 
surprised that I should for an instant have hoped 
she would consent to what she considered a sacrilege. 
She much regretted, she said, not to be able to pro- 
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mote my happiness and that of a person I loved ; but 
that her sentiments of duty fortified her against her 
heart, and that she would never consent to my desert- 
ing the Holy Church for a heretic communion, nor 
permit me to betray, in marrying, the religious vows I 
had pronounced, exposing myself to the penalties of 
sacrilege, which she feared more for me in another 
world, than no matter what sufferings in this ! 

I was annihilated ! While I had renounced in heart, 
if not in words, the creed of my ancestors, I still 
respected it in my mother, so happy in her piety ; and 
for her sake, I almost loved the rites in which I no 
longer believed, as in mature age we love the fairy 
tales that have soothed our cradles. And now mv 
loving mother, made cruel by her very virtues, by the 
sincerity of her devotion, coldly annihilated all my 
future. The letter fell from my hands. Madame 
R — — , who was of a sanguine disposition, recovered 
before I did; and while condemning my mothers prin- 
ciple, she essayed to excuse her proceeding, and to 
weaken its effect on me. 

" Tour mother," she said, " opposes your marriage 
so vehemently because it is a new idea to her, and she 
is not yet aware how much your happiness depends 
upon it. In time she will be accustomed to it,; she 
will see that you do not return to her opinions, and 
she will end by reconciling herself to yours, for a 
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mother cannot long oppose the happiness of her child, 
You will write to her, speak to her of Mathilde, and 
of your attachment. You will make her comprehend 
that she is the only consolation of your exile. I will 
write also on my side ; I will spare no argument that 
can induce her to yield; and when she is convinced of 
your love, and of the constancy of Mathilde, which will 
not be shaken by this fresh test, it is impossible that 
she should not give way." 

I let Madame E say what she would without 

reply for a long time, but I ended by yielding to her 
arguments, and by believing as she did, that my 
mother would at length grant our prayer. She then 
recalled Mathilde, and told her with much circumspec- 
tion what my mother had written, inspiring her with 
her own hope of overcoming this opposition. 

I knew the force of prejudices founded on religion 

far better than Madame E ; but she spoke with so 

much fire and conviction, that she ended by bringing 
me over, and her daughter was still more easily per- 
suaded. I had also the consolation of seeing Mathilde 
resolute to wait whatever time was requisite to win the 
consent of my mother, prepared for everything except 
giving me up. I did not think of proposing to her, 
or to her mother, a marriage without the consent of 
my family ; for I loved Mathilde too well to wish to 
unite her to parents not disposed to receive her as 
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their daughter, and Madame R was too convinced 

that my mother could not long resist our entreaties to 
make such a proposal herself. 

After this letter, and the incertitude into which we 

were thrown by it, Madame R decided that I must 

not accompany her to Switzerland, to live in her house, 
as we had projected. To reconcile me to this new 
separation, she promised to write to me frequently 
during the whole time of her absence, and to employ 
all her energy to overcome the resistance of my mother, 
bidding me soften her by my entreaties, for she thought 
a certain time must be allowed to elapse before again 
formally applying for consent, that the holy indigna- 
tion of my mother might have time to grow calm. 
She prolonged her stay in Paris by some days, not to 
leave me alone in my first despair ; then she departed 
with her daughter. 

It was just the season at which, a year before, my 

intimacy with the R s had commenced; and 

sorrowful at the absence of Mathilde, and still more 
at the uncertainty I felt of ever seeing her again (for 
as soon as Madame R was not present to re- 
assure me, I had little hope of gaining over my 
mother), I could not endure the aspect of places I 
had so often seen with her, and on account of my 
empty purse, as well as of my temper, I resolved to 
leave Paris, and to spend the summer far from its 
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gaiety, with one of my countrymen, an exile like 
myself, who had retired to Noisy le Grand. This 
monotonous, pretty but prosaic scenery, the river that 
flows languidly between the willows and the unvarying 
slopes, were consonant to my gloomy humour. The 
whole day we talked of our lost country ; we recalled 
the bright period that preceded the revolution, and to 
console ourselves, recalled also the past misfortunes of 
Hungary, from which, when despair was at its height, a 
hero has always arisen to redeem her. Our ideas were 
very sombre ; but we repeated to ourselves that though 
Tokoli and Eakoczy died in exile, the country had 
survived. When I think of it, I am astonished. 

C was very wise. 

Our countrymen who had remained at Paris often 
visited us, breaking in upon our solitude by spending 
some hours or days with us. At Noisy, there were 
no Parisian fetes, no Mabille ; if we wished to remem- 
ber for a moment what flirtation was, we had no 
resource but the post-mistress, who was very pretty, in 
truth, and tolerably coquettish, but who for some 
reason or other perfumed herself to such a degree 
with garlic, that in spite of her blandishments she 
drove most of her admirers away, and among others 
myself, to whom she chiefly addressed her gracious- 
ness on occasion of my frequent visits to the post- 
office to take or despatch my letters; and I at 
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length succeeded in transferring her good graces 
to one of my friends, whose olfactory nerves were less 
delicate. 

One day, however, a f$te, which reminded us of our 
country, varied the monotony of our life. In Hun- 
gary there ar6 a number of gipsies, who, endowed 
with an extraordinary talent for music, earn their 
livelihood hy playing in bands by ear, although they 
cannot decipher a single note. Some of these 
orchestras are known throughout the country, and 
wander about from village to village, from castle to 
castle, well received everywhere, and producing gaiety 
by their presence; for the young of both sexes 
assemble round them, to spend the night in dancing; 
They are the chief guardians of the national melodies, 
so dear to the Hungarian ; they alone can execute the 
heartbreaking complaints of the Fuszta, and the 
savage dances from which is taken the proverb, that 
" the Hungarian rejoices while weeping." 

During the summer of 1852, one of these bands, 
under a known leader, who felt ill at ease under the 
Austrian rule, had wandered to Paris, and gave 
some concerts at the Vari6t6s, but was not well 
understood. When we heard of the arrival of 
Kalozdy, we visited him, to ask news of th6 
country he had just left, and which we had not seen 
for more than two years, and to invite him to come 
with his band and give us a Hungarian night at 
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Noisy. He very gladly consented, and punctually 
arrived on the day fixed, to find our friends all 
together. 

The whole Hungarian emigration then at Paris had 
. assembled. There were among us magnates, such as 
my friend Aladar, and others I could name, men who 
might have figured with advantage in any aristo- 
cratic circle, — who before the revolution had lived in 
luxury, not knowing what suffering was, — who had 
left everything to draw the sword and combat for the 
sacred rights of the nation, in defence of the privi- 
leges they had shared with the people ; and now of all 
their past they preserved but their honour, and an ele- 
gance of manners misfortune had been unable to tarnish. 
There were men of the people, with rougher hands and 
less refined manners, who had offered their slender 
pittances to the country with as much pride as the 
nobles their splendid fortunes, for it was equally all 
they possessed. There were warriors, some, former 
soldiers of Austria, who at the blast of the national 
trumpet had broken their assured careers to cast the 
weight of their swords into the scale of the country ; 
others, soldiers by instinct, to whom the clarion 
having revealed their true vocation, had become as 
military as their brethren in arms — one especially, an 
antique character, like the champions of Hunyady, 
the "knight without fear and without reproach" of 
Hungary. Each and all had renewed the traditions 

L 
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of the ancient Hungarian glory, on twenty fields of 
battle, guided by the heroes who testified with their 
blood at Arad, and whose prowess they are now ready 
to renew. The greater part of us were young ; but 
there were some grey heads, who seemed as relics of 
an olden time, who preceded us in the path of patriotr 
ism. But what mattered difference of age and rank ? 
We were all comrades, united in one past and in one 
hope. 

We had done everything to make our fSte a national 
one, in order to forget our exile for one night. 
R&lozdy and his musicians played Hungarian airs, 
both sad and gay ; the first, the chords which so vividly 
recalled the Tisza and the steppe, called forth some 
tears perchance. But when the wild Csdrdas tore the 
strings of the violins, we vied with each other in 
dancing with furious energy the ancient dance of our 
ancestors. In the intervals the table was spread; 
Hungarian dishes and the wines of our country were 
not wanting, and the broken bottles testified to our 
prowess. The windows were all wide open, and the 
star-gazers of Noisy, attracted by the music and the 
unusual disturbance, crowded to gaze on us with 
astonishment, as if they had seen sorcerers whirling 
round the cauldron ; but we took no heed of them. 

At length, towards dawn, the fete drew to a con- 
clusion, since the best things, alas ! cannot last for 
ever ; but a last rite remained to be accomplished. 
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We were all standing in a circle, crur full glasses in 
our hands, when our host signed to Kalozdy to com- 
mence the " R&koczy March," the air that breathes of 
the last days of independence, which the ancient 
heroes heard, and which the Austrian battalions in our 
time knew well as the precursor of victory; then 
raising his glass, he bade us drink to the memory of 
the martyrs — to the future of the Fatherland. " Elj£n 
a haza!" we answered with one voice, rushing from 
our hearts like a cry of love. The fete at Noisy is a 
beautiful memory of exile. 

Alas ! alas ! but four years have elapsed since then, 
and what has become of those who then drank to the 
future — so united, so full of faith ? Some have suc- 
cumbed to the length of the trial, and, renouncing the 
halo that must sooner or later crown those who resist 
to the end, have bent their heads, and returned to homes 
whither they were attracted by family bonds or by their 
hearts ; some have left their bones in every corner of 
the globe, martyrs to their steadfastness in political 
faith ; some are still at Paris ; others have been 
driven to distant countries, by the necessity of earning 
their bread. Honour to those who struggle on ! or 
have died under their burden ! May a tear of the 
Angel of Mercy efface from the recollection of the 
country the names of those who have fainted in the 
race ! — for I am profoundly convinced that remorse for 
their faults must make these latter suffer more than we 

L2 
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do from our miseries. All are dispersed — and I alone 
write these memoirs, sitting by my window, whence I 
see the eternal insensible ocean rolling as it rolled, 
perhaps, when Hannibal or Scipio sailed over its 
waves* The sea is a mournful spectacle for the un- 
happy. Shall I ever again see my country ? Alas ! 
why did I become an exile ? 

During the summer I spent at Noisy, I wrote letter 
after letter to my mother, appealing to her tenderness, 
entreating her to give way — imploring her no longer 
to oppose my happiness and that of Mathilde. On 
her side she remained firm, asking me to renounce 
what she called my "criminal projects." In any 
other case, she said, she would willingly grant all I 
could desire ; but in this she felt herself the guardian 
of my eternal salvation, and the thought that in 
yielding she should expose me to perish for ever, 
gave her the courage to refuse me some years of hap- 
piness in this life. For my poor mother it was 
a terrible blow to learn that I had deserted the 
communion of the Church to such a degree as to 
think of a change of religion, and of marriage ; for 
up to this moment, to spare her feelings, I had never 
spoken of my new convictions. But she hoped that 
I should return to better sentiments, and that repen- 
tance might yet redeem me, if I did not complete my 
crime by an open revolt. It broke her heart, she 
said, to be obliged to refuse me ; and she entreated 
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me to spare her this pain by sacrificing my projects, 
and desisting from supplicating her. 

I loved her so well that, had my happiness alone 
been in question, I think I should have ceased to 
write ; for I saw that my poor mother really suffered 
from the refusal she so steadfastly gave me, and that 
she was acting according to her deepest convictions ; 
but the future and happiness of Mathilde, whom I 
loved even more than my mother, was also at stake, 
and for her I armed myself with patience, and con 
tinued my supplications. 

Madame K , too, was not discouraged. She 

wrote to me constantly to fortify me, saying that per- 
severance must conquer at last, and that Mathilde, 
whose affections did not give way, would be the 
reward of my constancy. She also wrote to my 
mother, representing the marriage in every way likely 
to gain her consent to it, — asking her, as a mother, to 
make both their children happy. She proposed, at 
the same time, to meet her in any place she might 
point out, to try and smooth all difficulties by a per- 
sonal interview. 

In her answers, my mother always put forward the 
impossibility of her consent to my marriage, as I had 
been a priest ; and that, in her eyes, the change of 
my convictions could not free me from this sacred 
character, nor from the obligations of keeping my 
vows ; but, at the same time, it might be guessed that 
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she had another objection in reserve, and I divined 
that, had I been a layman, she would have opposed 
an alliance with a family of manufacturers. She re- 
fused the interview proposed as being useless, since 
her objections, founded on religion, must be unshake- 
able. Nothing, however, is so resolute as a mother 
who defends the happiness of her children, and, as 
much for me as for Mathilde, Madame R con- 
tinued to struggle. 

I cursed in my heart this fatal priesthood, which 
condemned me to the fate of Tantalus — to see an 
adored woman, who consented to be mine despite my 
misfortunes — to share the uncertainty of my future — 
a family that held out their arms to me — and all this 
happiness beyond my reach on account of a formula 
that my intelligence rejected — on account of a few 
words unconsciously uttered in an hour of delirium ! 
I cursed the Church that, for a mundane interest, 
without even having the pretext of saying that this 
iniquity dates from her foundation (since the celibacy 
of the priesthood was only instituted in the eleventh 
century, by that great politician Hildebrand), has 
separated the priest from his brethren, to make him a 
monster without human sympathies — a facile instru- 
ment in the hands of his superiors ; and even the 
faith that made my mother so firm in her refusal, and 
cut short the maternal affection that, since my child- 
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hood, had made her the dearest and most indulgent of 
friends. 

Time rolled on*— the autumn commenced — and 

my prayers and the arguments of Madame B 

seemed to produce no effect. I knew not what to 
attempt to soften my mother, and I was weary of the 
suspense in which I lived — happiness in sight, hut 
separated from me by an abyss which I knew not 
when I should be able to cross. If the trial of a 
definite period of waiting had been imposed on my 
constancy, I think I could have had patience, being 
sure of the fidelity of Mathilde ; but this uncertainty 
drove me to despair. Besides, I am fiery by nature : 
domestic happiness alone can keep me quiet ; and I 
was weary of the monotony of Noisy, where nothing 
interested my heart or my imagination ; and my 
financial position continued to torment me, for the 
succour occasionally sent by my family was irregular, 
and insufficient, and, despite the inexhaustible kind- 
ness of Aladar, I could not consent to be always 
obliged to him, the rather as I knew that others had 
as much or more need of his assistance. I sought 
some measure to cut short this suspense, and to fix 
my position, at whatever cost. 

In 1852, after the discovery of the gold mines, a 
great commercial movement set in towards Australia. 
In spite of the slight natural bent of Hungarians for 
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commerce, certain gentlemen, more rich than generous, 
projected a sort of association to which they would 
lend 20,000 francs, on conditions I can but call exor- 
bitant, for the purchase of merchandize, which the 
first poor devil they could lay hands on should take to 
Australia to sell, which was said to be a speculation 
offering great profit. 

Now that I reflect calmly, I acknowledge that it 
was necessary to be a very poor devil, indeed, to accept 
proposals such as were made to me. My position was, 
however, so desperate — I was so weary of the contrast 
between what it was and what it might be — so em- 
bittered at being unable to get rid of the priesthood, 
that the idea of going to the Antipodes attracted me ; 
and when the matter was first mentioned to me, I too 
little understood the conditions proposed to be aware 
how unacceptable they were. Besides, I confess that 
at the bottom of my heart I was sanguine that if my 
mother heard I was resolved to go to Australia, she 
would give way about my marriage. I no longer 
hoped anything from ordinary means ; but I thought 
that this voyage, which would be a proof of my 
despair, might have some effect upon her. 

I therefore entered into negotiations with my two 
capitalists, who proposed to advance me a sum suffi- 
cient to buy merchandize in England, and for my 
voyage thence, with two others, a Pole and a Hun- 
garian, with whom I was to enter into partnership at 
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the beginning of the new year. We were to sign a 
deed before we started, binding us to repay the sum 
advanced with heavy interest. 

When the conditions were almost agreed upon, I 
announced what I had done to my mother and Madame 

K . Instead of answering my letter, the latter 

hastened to Paris to dissuade me from what she called 
my fatal project. She said all she could think of to 
induce me to renounce it, proving how unfavourable 
were the conditions I had accepted — promising, in the 
name of her husband, as in her own, that if the affair 
had gone too far for me to withdraw without loss, they 
would be too happy to assist me— and finally, suppli- 
cating me in the name of her daughter, whom such 
a departure would., drive to despair, not to leave 
Europe. 

It was difficult for me to resist the entreaties of 

Madame K , dictated by so maternal an affection ; 

but I had many arguments to urge on the other side, 
and I was resolved to accept no assistance. I should 
have considered this a want of honour; and Madame 

R in vain represented to me, that engaged to her 

daughter, destined to be one day her husband, I ought 
not to hesitate about accepting what would be a small 
portion of her dower. I was firm, and replied to her 
other arguments by painting my situation as so 
desperate, that even if the conditions were unfavour- 
able, it was better I should accept them than to con- 
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tinue doing nothing for myself, and that, after all, at 
Paris I was nearly as much parted from Mathilde as I 
could he at the Antipodes. 

All this was so true, that Madame K knew not 

what to reply. At length, in despair, hopeless of 
detaining me unless my marriage with Mathilde could 
take place, she addressed herself for the last time to 
my mother, again proposing an interview, and be- 
seeching her not to let me go to Australia, which, she 
said, would hut cause misfortunes even greater than I 
had hitherto endured. Alas ! she had indeed reason 
to say so. 

. On receiving my letter, in which I announced that 
as I had no longer any hope of overcoming her oppo- 
sition to my happiness, I intended going to Australia, 
to see if a better fate were not reserved for me at the 
end of the world, my mother for the first time per- 
ceived the possible consequences of her refusal, and 
was alarmed ; but thinking that, if she saw me, her 
personal influence could not fail to detain me in 
Europe without her yielding on the principal point, 
she simply replied that she had solicited a passport, 
and that she hoped to be at Brussels with my sister, 
where I was to meet them, at the end of November. 

No doubt, the idea of again embracing my mother 
and sister, whom I had not seen for more than two 
years, was a very joyful one ; but I had imagined that 
the notion of this departure would make any mother 
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yield on the point of my marriage, and I was in de- 
spair to see that she did not mention it, nor seem even 
to recollect that it had ever been in question. Un- 
happily for me, Madame R , anxious to rejoin her 

daughters, whom she had left for my sake, and thinking 
she had nothing more to do at Paris, since I insisted 
upon making the voyage to Australia if my mother did 
not yield, had returned to Switzerland as soon as she 
had written to the latter. I had no one to whom I 
could open my heart, for even to Aladar I would not 
confide anything that might seem a complaint against 
my mother. Alone with my despair, I acted rashly, 
as I should always do in similar circumstances. 
Without delay, without consulting any one, in the 
beginning of November I signed the act obliging me 
to go to Australia along with my two partners ; I re- 
ceived part of the sum specified, and went to London 
to buy merchandize, and prepare for my departure, 
while awaiting the arrival of my mother. 

Though she had not admitted it to me, my mother 
was really much alarmed at my Australian projects, 

and receiving the letter of Madame R as a plank 

of safety, she answered in a style very different from 
her preceding letters, no longer calling my marriage with 
Mathilde an impossibility ; and though not yet yield- 
ing, she seemed disposed to do so, for she ended by 
accepting the interview proposed, and begging Madame 
R to meet her at Brussels. 
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Could I have seen my mother first, and convinced 
her that unless she frankly consented to accept 
Mathilde as her daughter, nothing could prevent my 
going to Australia, I think her tenderness would have 
conquered her prejudices, and that after some difficul- 
ties she would have given way ; hut Madame B , 
always eager, imagining that every moment of delay 
engaged my honour further towards my partners, and 
besides importuned hy Mathilde, who begged her not 
to lose a moment in meeting my mother, hurried to 
Brussels, and there met her, while I was detained in 
London by business which it was indispensable to 
conclude at once. 

My mother, brought up in Lorraine, bad married 
during the foreign occupation of France, and had 
remained in Hungary ever since she first accompanied 
my father thither, and for her the words "voyage to 
Australia" represented something the more terrible from 
their very vagueness. In her terror, she did not realize 

her own fears ; and in spite of all that Madame B 

could say to convince her of the reality of my projects, 
and of my resolution to execute them, she would not 
believe in my departure, nor that I should really cross 
the ocean, She still imagined that her influence 
would suffice to retain me, and that when I saw her, 
and saw how much she was alarmed, I would sacrifice 
my plans. 

She received Madame B well, and showed her- 
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self compliant as to forms, but remained firm in prin- 
ciple. When Madame K urged a real concession, 

and that she should allow my immediate marriage 
with Mathilde as the only means of preventing my 
departure, offering to do everything to free me from 
my engagements, and a dower that would make me for 
ever independent, my mother merely thanked her for 
her affection ; treating my departure as less imminent, 
she said she would endeavour to accustom herself to 
the idea of my change of religion and my marriage ; 
that if she saw, when she spoke with me, that my happi- 
ness was really in question, and could not be ensured 
at any other price, she would try to conquer her 
scruples; but that she must have time — that she 
could promise nothing in such a hurry — that if 

Madame K would meet her in Bohemia during 

the summer, she should be glad to confer with her 
again, and that then they might perhaps agree better ; 
but that she could decide nothing without seeing me, 
speaking with me repeatedly, and studying my feelings. 
Madame K , eager for my interests, much im- 
pressed by the idea of my departure, and the grief 
Mathilde would feel, could not understand this luke- 
warmness, and wearied herself by explaining that a 
decision must be instantly taken in order to prevent 
misfortune ; but all this was of no avail. My mother 

kept to her reserve ; and Madame K , somewhat 

indignant, but restraining herself for my sake, at last 
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saw she had nothing to gain at this time, and left 
Brussels, consoling herself with the idea that my 
mother admitted my marriage to he possible, and had 
formally appointed a second meeting in the summer, 
to which she promised herself she would he punctual. 
She wrote to me not to despair, and to forget nothing 
that could convince my mother that in Matbilde was 
concentrated all my happiness. The recommendation 
was not very necessary. 

Madame R had already left Brussels when I 

arrived, to find my mother and sister impatient to see 
me, and to lavish caresses upon me. My joy at 
meeting them was in proportion to the despair with 
which I had quitted them in Hungary, when I thought 
we should never meet again. Alas ! this very joy was 
fatal to me. I was wild, — happy as a little child, — and 
seeing this, my mother mistook my feelings for Ma- 
thilde. It is the hardest thing in the world for a 
woman to reconcile herself to the thought that after 
having been the idol and providence of her son, 
another has taken her place, and that she is no longer 
first in his heart. This is, perhaps, the reason why 
tender and judicious mothers can so willingly consent 
to sacrifice their sons, by making them priests, for 
they imagine they will thus remain the first object of 
their affections, and their only friend. 

My mother, seeing me so happy with her and my 
sister, spending the whole day with them, submissive 
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to all their caprices, narrating the scenes of exile, or 
listening to her accounts of Hungary, and the position 
of cmi friends, did not take my pleading for my mar- 
riage seriously. She considered my passion for 
Ifathilde as a caprice, which would soon change if 
she gained time, without exciting my obstinacy by an 
absolute refusal, and did not believe at all in my 
departure for Australia. 

When I spoke of Mathilde and my attachment, she 
listened, answered vaguely, and seized the first pretext 
to change the subject, sparing nothing that could 
increase my family affection, and turn my thoughts 
from marriage and Australia. My sister was of great 
use to her, for I adored her, and nothing could per- 
suade my mother that I loved Mathilde better still. 
She bade me take patience, and stay in Europe ; pro- 
mised that she would meet Madame R in Bohemia 

in the summer, and meanwhile endeavour to reconcile 
herself to the idea of my marriage, but insinuated that 
I would perhaps find it less necessary to my happi- 
ness than I imagined. 

In vain I answered that I was certain of loving 
Mathilde ; that, engaged to her during a year of cruel 
trials, I could not doubt her constancy, or my own ; 
that, as to the voyage, my honour was engaged, and 
that, unless I repaid the sums advanced, I must be at 
sea within a month. I insisted on going unless she 
consented to my marriage, for my position in Europe 
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nfrain from censoring the E s for consenting to 

give Mathilde to me. 

These sad conversations, always renewed, and never 
leading to any conclusion, prevented the perfect hap- 
piness I should otherwise have enjoyed with my mother, 
and I had the pain of seeing that this embittered her 
against Mathilda In other respects, her journey was a 
great delight to me. When I left Hungary, I imagined 
I should never again see my family; but the spell being 
once broken, I now fancied that even my voyage to 
Australia would not prevent our reunion. Meanwhile, 
December rolled by ; the time for which my mother had 
obtained a passport had nearly elapsed; she thought of 
returning to Hungary, and the day of separation arrived 
but too soon. I struggled, with a fearful forbboding that 
we should never meet more, to endeavour to console 
my mother and sister, who wept at leaving me. In 
bidding farewell, I again conjured my mother to con- 
sent frankly, and to spare me and Mathilde the pain of 
an interminable delay, declaring that if she refused I 
should sail in a week. My charming sister, not 
initiated in my sorrows, but seeing my happiness to 
be at stake, added her prayers to mine, beseeching 
our mother not to leave me alone in my exile without * 
granting all my entreaties, and doing everything to 
alleviate my suffering. 

I gratefully embraced my sister for having so well 
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understood me ; but, despite all .we could say, my 
mother, in despair, but rendered different from herself 
by what she supposed to be her duty, would only 

promise to meet Madame K in Bohemia, with a 

last hope that this engagement would suffice to detain 
me in Europe. We at last parted, with many tears 
and embraces. 

I at once wrote to Madame K to narrate in 

detail my conversations with my mother, the efforts I 
had made, and their ill success. My fate, I told her, 
was henceforth in her hands, as my departure would 
leave her alone to defend my interests, which I recom- 
mended to her, begging she would not fail to meet 
my mother, and, if possible, woulfl take Mathilde, who 
might win her affection, and obtain more than we had 
done. I said that, though my honour obliged me to 
start for Australia, I would return at once to Europe, 
faithful to my engagement, if she could arrive at any 
favourable conclusion in the promised interview. 
Finally, I bade her farewell, thanking her for all she 
had done and wished to do for me, and begging her to 
express to Mathilde all the attachment of my heart 
towards her, and to keep her recollection alive by 
speaking frequently of me. 

This duty accomplished, I had but to depart, with- 
out awaiting the reply of Madame R , who, I do 

not doubt, had I desired it, would have come to 
bid me adieu in person, and would even have brought 
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Mathilde. But I would not ask it — I was too much 
upset, too wearied by the efforts I had made in quitting 
.my mother and sister, to desire a second farewell still 
more heartbreaking. To see Mathilde only to leave 
her, uncertain whether we should ever meet again, 
would have quite unnerved me ; and I had need of all 
my courage. 

In the first days of January, 1858, I embarked at 
Liverpool with my two companions, ill in heart and 
soul — casting a bitter glance back on this first part 
of my exile, which had only served to involve in my 
misfortunes the noble hearts who had sheltered and 
consoled me in my wretchedness ; and I again inquired 
of myself with despair-^-Why did I not prefer death ?' 
Why did I become an exile ? 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE VOYAGE. 

I sailed from the melancholy commercial town of 
Liverpool in misty weather as dreary as my own 
feelings, and which seemed as if ordained by Fate 
in order to isolate me from Europe, where all I loved 
was left behind. The wind drove us from the coast, 
hid by a thick veil of fog. As I scarcely knew any 
English, I could not communicate with the captain 
or the passengers, whom poverty had induced to select 
this vessel, like myself, to travel cheaply. I was little 
acquainted with my companions, and did not feel 
much sympathy for them, as the Hungarian belonged 
to an inferior class of society, and was not raised by any 
peculiar personal merit; but he nevertheless suited 
me better than the Pole, in whom my mother had 
hoped I should find a brother, and who, from the 
time of our departure, showed himself very unfriendly, 
and sought to subject me to his will. Shut up with a 
hundred persons, I thus remained morally alone. 
I had reason enough to be sad, and I was alone 
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with the sea. Nothing so conduces to reverie as the 
ocean, especially if one he on hoard of a sailing-vessel. 
The ship, which seems a gigantic bird, spreading out 
its snowy wings as it floats on the waves, the only 
animated thing, like a solitary swan on a lake ; the 
melancholy hillows which follow her track ; the flights 
of sear birds, which come one knows not whence, and 
pursue their course without any aim man can divine, 
after resting a moment on the masts after their pro- 
digious flights ; the vast plain of ocean, without a 
speck of land where man can rest his foot ; the distant 
foam which plays on the horizon ; the sun, which rises 
from the sea, to sink again into its bosom ; the stars, 
which follow him and grow pale at his return ; — all 
these things (unless one be sea-sick, the least poetical 
thing in the world) have a beauty and a grandeur 
which strike the imagination, and make the soul 
descend into herself, to dwell with her own thoughts. 
Such are the beauties of a calm sea. But when 
the storm rages, the winds howl, — when the sky is 
suddenly canopied with clouds, — when the thunder 
roars, and the forked lightning casts a sinister glare 
over the ship, which seems devoted to destruction, over- 
powered as she is by the mountainous waves, and yet 
the skilful mariner subdues by science the force of the 
elements, his voioe of command rises through the 
storm, and the obedient sailors guide the bark — all 
this has a poetry, sublime in its terror. I love the 
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feu*, nkiok ha« ao often made me forget my sorrows; 
and to havo thus seen unveiled the grand face of 
Nature, it a compensation for much suffering. 

An noon an our progress southwards had made it 
pOMtible to atay on deck in January, I passed my days 
on board seated on a coil of rope near the helm,, 
apparently watching, though without seeing it, the 
track of the vessel. I often stayed there far into the 
night, when all others were at rest, except the helms- 
man and the sailor who watched at the hows. Ac- 
customed to see me, these men took no heed of my 
presence, or cheerily hade me good night as they 
passed. I watched the stars as they rose and passed 
over the sky in brilliant procession. Often I thought 
that Mathilde gazed perhaps on those stars at the 
same hour, and I fancied some magnetic relation 
between her and me, despite of the distance which 
divided us. But oftener, lost in reverie, I did not even 
hoc that on which I gazed so fixedly. I thought of 
my own fate ; of that of the human race ; of the past 
and the future ; of the centuries gone by since man first 
began to think and act, considering the present, and 
endeavouring by its indications to open the Book of 
Destiny, and to decipher an interminable future. 

During my stay in Paris, after 1 had seen the ini- 
quities of the priests, — of those who called themselves 
especially the men of God, — my dreary despair had 
made me an Atheist. Faith returned to me at the 
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sight of Nature, when I contemplated the ocean and- 
the divine heauty of the tropics — not the faith of my 
fathers, not that taught by the priests, but a belief in 
a Supreme Cause, Creator and Director of the powers 
of Nature. As I studied the world, its hierarchies, 
and its marvellous order, in which the being, almost 
imperceptible to our organs, finds what it requires for 
life and enjoyment ; and the stars, those brilliant suns, 
of whom each follows its own course, surrounded per- 
ohance by planets as radiant as those which revolve: 
around our own sun ; it seemed to me more simple and 
more reasonable to believe that all I beheld and 
divined was the work rather of a benign will than the 
effect of chance. Atheism has been invented by the 
dwellers in towns, — those who have never lived with 
Nature. Since the human race has existed, those who 
have passed their time in contemplating her, the 
shepherds of Asia and the hunters of America, have all 
believed in a superhuman power. 

It seems to me that what we call the laws of Nature, 
those visible yet intangible forces which guide the uni- 
verse, are as rays emanating from a common centre ; 
and that this point, the origin in which all these laws 
unite, must be what man in every language has 
agreed to call God, the Theos of the ancient Greeks. 

And what is the human soul ? This spark which 
animates matter, does it perish ? Deep inquiry, to 
which no certain answer can be given, and which, 
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nevertheless, has agitated, and will always agitate, the 
heart of every thinking being. In the actual state of 
the world, while the upright suffer, virtue only en- 
genders misery, and the evil-doer triumphs and 
oppresses, it would seem that there should be another 
life, if it were only to compensate an agony which con- 
tradicts all idea of justice. But is this state of things 
inherent to the design of Nature, which gives joy to 
the beasts, the birds, and the insects ? Is it not the 
fault of man himself, if he is the sole exception to 
this general ordinance ? Is he not guilty of his own 
woe? 

I know that there are some inevitable sorrows, some 
griefs which are perhaps necessary to teach an imper- 
feet being to be compassionate towards his fellows. 
But I also see that the greater part of his misery is of 
human origin, chiefly created by those pampered men 
who speculate on the weakness and despondency of 
their brethren — I mean the priesthood, without distinc- 
tion of creed. They are the inventors of castes, those 
fruitful sources of misery ; and by teaching that idle- 
ness is the privilege of superiority, have made labour, 
which in the beginning was the preparation for the 
pleasure of repose, and itself a pleasure, seem a punish- 
ment. They, too, have made the world of shadows 
which stretches beyond the tomb seem full of horror, 
and have surrounded death with fears. They have 
turned this fair earth into a vale of tears, by per- 
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suading the simple (thus speculating on the vague 
instinct of man, that there is something which he does 
not yet see) that to win eternal happiness they must 
suffer here, and bend at the feet of the priestly caste ; 
and driving the strong, those whose nerves are suffi* 
ciently firm to face the end without terror, to Atheism, 
which is a denial of Nature. 

I know all this, and I believe in the final realization 
of the sublime dreams of the last book of Condorcet, 
that cry of a strong soul, who was able to forget his 
own sufferings in order to console- his brethren, by 
pointing out to them the progress already made, and 
indicating that which, according to his logic, futurity 
must bring forth. Yet 1 also believe that all is not 
over in this world ; for if this perfection were realized, 
it would be well for the human race, but not enough 
for the individual. It would content justice, but would 
leave no share to sentiment ; and logic might still ask 
the reason of an existence begun only to conclude. 

I cannot believe that a powerful intelligence like 
the first Napoleon, — that one who, like Galileo, has in- 
creased the knowledge of his race, — and the first mur- 
derer, or an idiot in an asylum, are equals as soon as 
a little breath has left their bodies, and equal in being 
nothing ! I cannot believe that all the instincts of 
man, unreasoned, yet so real, of which some seem 
vague memories, others misty previsions, have no 
meaning — are but a mockery of Nature ! If I believed 
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that, life would seem to me a diabolical mockery, 
and all its poetry would disappear. 

But this is not my belief. The soul seems to me 
rather to resemble the Arabic numerals, and this life to be 
the unit, the centre point from which extends on either 
side an eternity of multiplication — that is, of progress ; 
and of division, or diminution. I believe this exis- 
tence to be neither the beginning nor the end, but a 
phase of the eternal life which is hidden in the bosom 
of Nature. 

The universal order is progress; we can observe that, 
even in human society, of so short a duration com- 
pared with that which is superhuman, in spite of suf- 
fering and retrogression, the general march has been 
a slow but real progress. Turned back in one place, 
it has recommenced more visibly in another; and in 
the physical world, silence demonstrates the same 
march far more clearly. Astronomy shows us stars, 
whose rays, launched into space since its existence, have 
only now reached us, and not only us, but have spread 
all around ; this, then, is increase of light in the world. 
The more tangible science of geology shows us, first, 
chaos; then the slow formation of ocean and land, the 
birth of creatures, and the gradual progress which has 
made the world good and fair as we behold it. From 
this we may deduce, that since the same forces con- 
tinue to act, in some thousands of years the earth will 
be quite different from that which we see now. Science 
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proves, above all, that what we call death does not 
exist, and is but a transposition of life. 

Why imagine that the soul only is excepted from 
this general rule ? — that with all her aspirations, she 
alone is condemned to perish, while matter revives 
under another form, or even that she is absorbed into 
the universal soul of Nature, without a consciousness 
of her individuality ? We have so many aspirations, 
so many desires of knowledge which this life cannot 
satisfy ; is it then a bitter jest of Nature to have given 
us this ardent curiosity, which we have no means of 
contenting ? Would a human mother thus deride her 
children ? We see some men, who live by thought, 
half detached even here from their bodies; others 
who, clinging to them, only enjoy materially ; and 
infinite varieties between these two extremes. Are 
these men all formed of the same clay ? I do not 
believe it. 

I rather imagine that the soul has enjoyed an 
anterior existence — passed perhaps in other spheres, 
of which we retain a vague recollection, though the 
imperfection of our organs prevents our realizing it, 
but which is more or less clear according to the 
spiritual disposition of the individual — according as 
egotism more or less obscures his retrospective vision ; 
that in these lives, or phases, individuality has gradu- 
ally been developed, taking its first absolute form in 
this world. I also imagine that when the body returns 
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to dust, the soul, freed from her material bonds, and 
developing her spiritual individuality, enters into a 
new phase ; that there she satisfies her aspirations, 
and rectifies her remembrances, till she arrives by 
gradual changes at a state of perfect knowledge, where 
the mysteries of Nature will be unveiled — where the 
past, the present, and the future will melt into one — 
and she will thus become at the same time an unit 
and a part of the Universal All, which is One. 

At other times my meditations were more positive. 
I thought of human institutions, of society, of the 
manner in which it is organized, and above all, of the 
priesthood — that origin of all my misfortunes, without 
which I might already have married Mathilde, and have 
been happy with her, instead of crossingthe ocean alone, 
uncertain of what fate awaited me. I saw how, in all 
history*, religion has been a pretext for more wars and 
sufferings than all other causes together ; and while I 
condemned more and more the institution of priest- 
hood as a caste, I became more charitable towards the 
misdeeds of priests, which henceforth I regarded less 
as individual crimes than as the inevitable con- 
sequences of an iniquitous system. I considered the 
effects of priestly intervention in families — the social 
confusion they have caused by attaching a religious 
character to marriage, that purely social institution, 
and thus preventing divorce, the natural corrective of 
an ill-considered choice. While the priest holds man 
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in his cradle, consecrates his love, and seizes him 
again at his death, how is a visible progress to be 
hoped for — how are men to become good citizens ? 

The leaders of the first French republic were right 
in seeking to abolish the Roman Catholic religion, 
but they fell into two errors. They made Catholicism 
a martyr, who appealed to the pity of the people. 
Then they erred by giving too material a form to the 
religion of Season. I desire the same end, but 
other means seem to me preferable for attaining 
it. If the social republic were ever established, I 
would wish to see the caste of priesthood abolished ; 
and if the ignorant had still need of a formulated 
religion, which I believe would be the case, I would 
have it simple, ordained by law, and conducted by 
elders elected by the people in every village, among 
the most respectable old men and women, to perform 
the ritual and attend on the sick, at the common 
expense. This, with entire liberty of dissent from the 
general order ; but no more church as an institution, 
no endowed clergy, and the organization of society 
brought within the domain of the civil law. By these 
means, I believe that the progress towards the 
eventual perfection of man would be far more rapid 
than it can be now. 

The formation of these opinions was the result of 
long thought. While I reflected, lying along the 
deck, the ship sailed onwards, sometimes passing 
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little islands where we did not cast anchor, and at 
last reached the equator, where I saw that strange 
phenomenon, the change of stars. I was painfully 
struck ; for, as I scarcely observed the motion of the 
vessel, I had had no idea of the distance which sepa- 
rated me from Europe. This change made me at once 
aware of it. 

It is not that the stars of the southern hemisphere 
are less brilliant than those of the north. The 
Southern Cross is perhaps more beautiful than any of 
our constellations, but it is not the same. They are 
strangers, and the northern stars are friends. As a 
child, one has wondered at their beauty ; one has asked 
how they can shine always without being extinguished; 
afterwards, one grows accustomed to see them glitter 
fixedly over our joys and our sorrows — the heart be- 
comes attached to their gentle beauty — draws from it 
a hundred poetical inspirations, attaching to them 
many sentimental and mysterious ideas which we 
cannot even conceive till we have lost sight of them, 
but which overflow us when we gaze upon an un- 
known sky. When we reflect that we no longer 
watch the same stars as those we love and have left, 
it seems as if the last link were broken. This at 
least was my feeling as I greeted the Southern Cross. 
I seemed to quit a second time all that I loved — 
Madame E , Mathilde, and my mother. 

The vessel still sailed on, and soon, after a fortunate 
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voyage, we perceived on the horizon the peak which 
shelters the port of Eio Janeiro. Twenty-four hours 
later we passed under this immense rock — which at 
every moment seems to menace a fall which would 
shut up the harbour — and cast anchor close to the 
town. The passengers, happy to escape from their 
floating prison, and to have a fortnight of freedom, 
hastened to land, and I was not the last. Alone, or 
with my two companions, I rambled through the town 
of Rio, visiting all its curiosities, its gardens with alleys 
of palm-trees, and enjoying its delicious climate. 
I sometimes extended my rambles into the country, 
where Nature seems to have worked with delight, 
developing beauty to its highest degree. I saw the 
many-coloured humming-birds fly round me ; I heard 
the hum of the gauze- winged insects ; I revelled in 
the sight of the trees and plants of this land, where 
all is of a fairy-like beauty; and yet I would not 
dwell in it. It is too fair. Among the flowers and 
the animated creatures, not one reminded me of my 
country. When I returned from my rambles in the 
evening, 1 went to the cafi&s to sup and observe the 
inhabitants. I recollect that once I was waited on by 
a negro — a handsome, intelligent young man, who 
spoke French well. I began to question him, and he 
told me that he had been brought from Africa at the 
age of three years, and educated by the master of the 
cafe, who had always treated him kindly. Seeing 
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him to be really attached to his master, I unthinkingly 
said, " Then you are happy ?" He drew himself up, 
and glared upon me as he replied, "Sir, I am a 
slave !" 

This is the real nightmare of Bio. In vain is the 
town adorned with superb buildings — in vain its 
cafts emulate those of Paris — in vain does Nature 
display her charms : one always feels a weight on 
one's heart, for one divines slavery and its sufferings. 
In spite of the kind treatment the negroes generally 
receive in Brazil, the conscience of a free man revolts 
at the thought that here are men subjected to the 
absolute will of their fellows. This suffering, hidden 
under so much beauty, pained me ; and I re- embarked 
joyfully at the end of a fortnight, thinking that if 
the countries I was about to visit were less favoured 
by nature, at least they were inhabited by a free 
race. 

I had brought some books with me from France, 
and, accustomed to the motion of the ship, I began 
to study them between Bio and the Cape of Good 
Hope. I then read Machiavel for the first time, and 
made a particular study of the "Discorsi" and the 
"Prince" — two works which, according to me, ought 
never to be separated, unless the reader has predeter- 
mined to be unjust towards their author. I had 
always heard Machiavel spoken of as a bad man, 
the greatest instructor of tyrants ; and I closed his 
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book with the contrary conviction, for I believe him 
to have been a great and upright heart, the most 
sincere and clear-sighted of republicans. Let any 
one read the " Discourses" — that book in which he 
has poured out his soul— which forms a manual for 
the maintenance of a free State — and afterwards he 
can only regard the " Prince" as a terrible warning to 
the people of what they have to fear if one man seizes 
the supreme power, a warning written in the only form 
which the prevailing tyranny would admit of. Alas ! 
this profound wisdom has been more useful to kings 
than to peoples ; for the liberals of all countries have 
found it easier to condemn Machiavel than to under- 
stand him. 

While I read and meditated over my books, the 
days flitted by one by one, and we approached the 
Gape, where we were to spend some days. I was im- 
patient to arrive ; for I counted the time that had 
elapsed since I left France, and, trusting to the pro- 
mise of Madame E that she would write to me, I 

hoped to find letters from Europe which had 
come direct, while I twice crossed the Atlantic. As 
soon as we descried the land from afar, I watched 
it intensely, as if I could thus hasten our arrival; 
but in due time we cast anchor in the bay. Gape 
Town is certainly less fair than Bio, yet it pleases 
me better. After having rambled over a great part 
of the world, I retain the opinion I conceived on my 
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landing,— that if I were obliged to choose a home 
out of Hungary, at Gape Town alone could I forget 
my exile. 

In my impatience I sprang into the first boat, and 
as soon as I found myself on shore, I hurried in 
search of the post-office. There I found three letters 

— a thick packet from Madame E , a letter from 

my mother, and a third, on which I recognised the 
writing of Monsieur L . As soon as I had re- 
ceived them, I went in search of a lonely spot to read 
them undisturbed. 

I first opened my mothers letter, which was an 
answer to one I had written to her from Liverpool, 
just before I embarked. She wrote in the greatest 
distress (she said), for she had always regarded my 
plan of going to Australia as a menace which I would 
not execute ; seeing the idea realized, she was terrified, 
for she understood that I must have been in despair 
before deciding on such a step, and because it seemed 
to ber a final parting, since, unless I returned imme- 
diately, she could have no hope of seeing me again. 
She had thought that what she most dreaded was my 
change of religion and my marriage ; but now she saw 
her error, for the idea of my being beyond the ocean, 
unhappy, and driven to this step by her, was yet more 
terrible. Though it cost her many tears and much 
remorse to deny her principles, her maternal tenderness 
overcame them, and she consented to everything that 
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would make me happy. She implored me to give up 
my voyage, and I might do what I pleased — change 
my religion, marry Mathilde, whom she would ac- 
cept as her daughter, provided I at once returned to 
Europe. 

This letter filled me with delight. The consent 
thus wrung from my mother assured my happiness, 
for I was convinced that my marriage having once 
taken place, she would grow accustomed to it, and 
that when she knew Mathilde she could not hut love 
a person I loved so well. 

I took up the letter from Madame R . It was 

long, and enclosed two others — one from her husband, 
and the other, to my equal pleasure and surprise, from 

Mathilde. Madame R 's letter, clever, lively, and 

affectionate, as usual, was dated some weeks after my 
departure ; she told me that, having been unable to 
keep me in Europe, her greatest wish was to see me 
return, which I ought to do at once, as I could not 
foresee what misfortunes might be caused by my 
absence. Mathilde had been in despair at my de- 
parture, and this despair had already much injured her 

health, which Madame R only hoped to see 

restored by the prompt tidings of my return. Knowing 
that I was engaged in honour towards my capitalists 

to pursue my voyage, Monsieur R had written to 

one of them, who was at Paris, offering to repay the 
sum they had lent, if they would annul my engage- 
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ment. This gentleman having refused, alleging that 
he could not act in the absence of his partner, Monsieur 

E proposed to place the 20,000 francs in the hands 

of a notary, and, if necessary, sustain by law that I was 
free. According to Madame R , I might thus con- 
sider my engagement as annulled, and ought not to 
hesitate to give up my voyage, and return from the 
Cape to Europe, to find happiness myself, and restore 
it to her and her daughter. In the most pressing 
terms she implored me to take this resolution. 

Monsieur R wrote to me on the money question 

more in detail than his wife had done, to prove to me 
that I was free, and need not scruple to accept this 
service at his hands. My pride, however, revolted 
from the idea. Rich, and in temporary embarrass- 
ment, I should not have hesitated to accept ; poor as 
I was, I had but my pride, and to accept a pecuniary 

service from Monsieur R , thus to marry his 

daughter, seemed to me almost like marrying in order 
not to pay my debt. It seemed to me more natural, 
more suitable to my dignity, to pursue my voyage to 
Melbourne, to sell the merchandize which had been 
confided to my care, and then, leaving the speculation 
in the hands of my partners, return to Europe without 
being under obligation to any one. My heart, how- 
ever, contradicted this reasoning ; my love for Mathilde 
drew me towards her and France ; and having satisfied 
my pride by these reflections, I hoped to find in her 
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letter an excuse for concession, and thus to yield to 
the influence of my betrothed. 

She alone, I said to myself, can persuade me to 
accept this service from her father ; and if her letter 

betrays the despair Madame E speaks of, I will 

not hesitate to sacrifice my pride for her, and return 
to Europe. For a long time I turned over her letter 
unopened in my hands, enjoying the sight of it. It 
was the first my betrothed had ever written to me, and 
it seemed the presage of a life of happiness. At 
length, having long gazed at the letter in which she 
spoke to me from such a distance, I opened it. 

Poor Mathilde! This letter did not do justice 
either to herself or to her attachment. I was too 
excited, too nervous, to understand her as I ought to 
have done; expecting more from this letter than it 
could perhaps contain, I found less than the reality 
— less than I discovered when I afterwards re-read it. 
I forgot that, in spite of her superior education, 
Mathilde was still a French girl, brought up in French 
ideas of propriety; that for her it was embarrassing to 
write to a man, even though he were her betrothed ; 
and that when she took up the pen, under the inspi- 
ration of her heart, she trembled and restrained her- 
self every moment. 

I recollected her charming vivacity when we were 
betrothed, and on a hundred other occasions since that 
time. Instead of saying to myself, that to write a first 
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letter in such circumstances was very difficult for a 
young girl — that she had not a line from me to en- 
courage her to express her feelings, and that to write 
at all was the greatest proof of affection she could 
give me, I condemned her for being cold and reserved ; 
I complained that she wrote too little ; and finishing in 
disappointment the letter from which I had hoped so 
much, I imagined that, far from the despair her 
mother described, to flatter my love and make me 
return, Mathilde was already grown cold towards 
me. 

I shonld rather have believed Madame E , who 

said that which her daughter did not dare express, and 
seized the happiness placed within my reach by the 
consent of my mother and the generous conduct of 

Monsieur E . I did not seize the opportunity fate 

offered me, and this moment decided my destiny 
thenceforward. I have only sunk into deeper misery. 
It was enough that Mathilde said she was true, grieved 
by my absence, and anxious to see me again. But I 
had already suffered much — sorrow had made me un- 
reasonable — and I was vexed not to find in her letter 
the excuse I sought for being inconsistent ; for, after 

all, if I was to accept the aid of Monsieur E 

before being his son, it would have been better to do 
so at Paris rather than at the Gape. 

In this mood I opened the letter of Monsieur 
L , which was of a nature to confirm me in it. 
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He stated to me Ms belief that Madame R , in 
her affection for me, greatly exaggerated the despair 
of Mathilde and its possible consequences. He re- 
proached me with having brought sorrow and anxiety 
into a family which was happy and united before 
knowing me — with having turned the head of an en- 
thusiastic girl by my narratives, taking her by romance, 
and thus prevented her from fulfilling her destiny by 
becoming his wife and the mother of his orphan 
children. He advised me to continue my voyage for 
the sake of Mathilde herself, that she might have time 
to learn the real nature of her feelings. I even \ saw 
that he considered the generous offer of Monsieur 
R as the effect of his wife's influence. 

Without the letter of Mathilde, and the impression 
it had produced on me, I should perhaps have paid 

little attention to this advice of Monsieur L- ; but 

I knew him to be an honourable man, incapable of 
falsehood, and I did not take into account his love for 
Mathilde, nor the illusions it might cause. I there- 
fore imagined that my betrothed was changed, and 
preferred her cousin to a poor exile. I should not 
have blamed her — it was already a great merit to have 
remained constant through such a year of trial. But 
I had no wish to return to France to find her cold 
and altered. 

My resolve was taken in an instant. I determined 
to go to Australia, sell my merchandize, and then 
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return to Europe, and thus give Mathilde time to 
change, if she were so inclined* I loved her too well 
to risk her reproaching me one day with having taken 
advantage of her enthusiasm to draw her into an un- 
suitable marriage ; and on my side I felt that a calm 
affection would not suffice for my happiness — I de- 
sired a love proof against everything — all-absorbing 
and passionate as my own. 

Before leaving the Cape, I answered all these letters. 
I first wrote to my mother, to thank her for the con- 
sent she had at last granted me, by which I hoped to 
profit as soon as I returned to France ; but added 
that my word obliged me to go to Australia, and pass 
some weeks there. Then to Monsieur E , thank- 
ing him as I best could for his kindness to me, which 
I could not accept, as I had an insurmountable 
objection to profit by his aid before being his son. I 
told him that when I had got rid of the charge con- 
fided to me, I should consider myself freed from my 
engagement by my own efforts, and hasten to return 

to Europe. To Monsieur L I wrote but a few 

lines, thanking him for his advice, which I meant to 
follow.. 

The hardest part remained — to answer Madame 
R and Mathilde. Secrecy in regard to his inter- 
ference was due to Monsieur L . I therefore wrote 

to the first a letter, in which I, to the best of my ability, 
hid under a jesting tone my regret at not being able 
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to obey her. Disguising the sorrow I felt, I said 
that, my mission once accomplished, I should hasten 
to the place whither my heart called me ; but that 
she must forgive my resolve only to become the hus- 
band of her daughter as an independent man, and 
begging her to keep the same affection for me till my 
return from Australia. For Mathilde I added a letter 
full of love, in which, not alluding to the sorrow 
which the tone of her letter had caused me, I thanked 
her for having written, expressing the joy I had felt on 
seeing her handwriting, and imploring her to remain 
towards me that which she had been while we were 
together, for that a? soon as I was free I should hasten 
to throw myself at her feet. 

These letters finished, I had but little time to visit 
Cape Town, where we spent only two days, as the cap- 
tain had little business there. I rushed about to see 
what I could, and, above all, to forget the sorrow 
which my letters had produced. 

Hardly at sea, and freed from the nervous excite- 
ment into which I am always thrown at having to 
make a decision, I read and re-read them more calmly. 
It then seemed to me that I had been too exacting — 
too proud. I became more just to my betrothed ; but 
the die was cast — my letters were despatched — and I 
was sailing towards Melbourne. I had only to play 
the game as f bad arranged it, and I consoled myself 
by thinking, that if Mathilde bore this prolonged 
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trial, I could never more doubt her ; and that if, on 
the other hand, she gave way under it, it was better 
for me to endure the pain of losing her than of after- 
wards seeing her unhappy. 

My regrets were well founded ; but an exile never 
dares believe in the happiness offered to him. He has 
suffered so much, that he imagines every apparent 
happiness must conceal a thorn, and he dares not 
stretch out his hand to grasp that which, when the op- 
portunity has gone by for ever, he perceives would have 
been his salvation. Exile is sad in itself, and con- 
tains griefs sadder still. Why did I become an 
exile ? 

During the passage from the Cape to Melbourne, I 
was more sad than I had been on my voyage, except- 
ing the first few days after leaving Liverpool. The 
sight of the land which was my goal could not dispel 

* 

my gloomy thoughts ; and, assuredly, the first sight of 
Australia at Melbourne is not gay. The flat shore— 
the town marked out, and not yet built — the tempo- 
rary huts — the naked landscape, without vegetation 
or water— are unattractive, especially for a traveller 
who brings sorrow with him, and who has a few weeks 
before contemplated the rich and superb beauty of 
Rio. During my five months' stay, I could never get 
rid of the idea I conceived from the first, that the 
work of creation had stopped short in Australia ; for 
everything seems but half emerged from chaos, and 
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life to be scarcely developed. It seems to me that 
Australia, the youngest child of Nature, the work of 
her exhaustion, was born prematurely. 

The first thing after arriving at Melbourne was to 
find a lodging suitable to our means, which was not 
very easy during the gold fever, which so rapidly in- 
creased the population of the province. We intended 
to collect all possible information on the state of trade 
while our merchandize was being landed, which we ' 
could not hope for under some days, as it had been 
stowed at the bottom of the hold, like everything in- 
tended to remain on board till the end of the voyage. 

We were at length informed that it had been carried 
to the store-house, and that we might claim it. We 
all three went at once ; and although the appearance of 
the cases caused us some anxiety, we did not suspect 
the catastrophe which awaited us. Water had pene- 
trated into the hold ; all our merchandize was completely 
spoiled ; and we had no resource beyond a few hundred 
francs which remained to us after paying for our 
passage. 

After so much suffering, I began to grow accus- 
tomed to it and to live on it, as King Mithridates 
did on poison, though he died at last, neverthe- 
less. Still, this blow was a heavy one. I had refused 

the offers- of Monsieur E , and I found myself 

without money at the Antipodes, scarcely knowing the 
language, — my onlyresource gone, — in a country where 



i 
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I had no acquaintance save the two associates who 
were in nowise sympathetic to me, and of whom one, 
the Pole, hastened to leave me as soon as he saw that 
I could be of no farther use to him. 

Our misfortune once known, I proposed to my com- 
rades that we should stay together, and since, despite of 
our former position, we had no hope but from our own 
labour, that we should do like so many others — go reso- 
lutely to the mines, and attempt to collect gold enough 
to take us back to Europe, or to give us the means of be- 
ginning something in Australia. I thought myself 
the most to be pitied, as I had been nurtured in com- 
fort, and as I had the most to regret in Europe, a 
beautiful bride and an assured position ; but I re- 
pressed my grief to encourage my comrades, expecting 
on their part an equal fortitude, since but for me they 
might have landed in Australia without a shilling. 

The Hungarian agreed with me, without much com- 
plaint; but the Pole began to lament himself, accusing 
me of not having seen the merchandize well packed, 
and of now wishing to lead them into the desert to die 
of hunger, or to be devoured by the wild men and beasts. 
He declared that he would not accompany us, as he 
could provide for himself at Melbourne. I did not 
attempt to dissuade him, and giving him a few francs 
out of compassion, I started for the mines with my 
companion. 
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We made what preparation our small means allowed. 
A little tent, some arms, a few tools, miners' dresses, 
and food for the first days,-this was all we possessed 
when we reached the mines, in a district uninhabited 
three years before, and towards which men of every 
country and race were then hastening, to dig the 
earth even with their nails, or to wash the sand of the 
streams in searoh of gold. 

These men formed a singular society, in which many 
virtues — charity especially — were not wanting. They 
worked in parties, often several together, two at the 
least. I have often seen lucky miners console the less 
fortunate by relating the misfortunes they themselves 
had experienced at 'first, and encouraging them to per- 
severe. Sometimes, if they found a rich vein, they 
would call their fellows to share the labour and its 
fruits, or at least gave them the means of making 
fresh trials. I have seen miners dig for whole weeks 
without success, but not one died of hunger ; and when 
a lucky hit made them rich/ they hastened to repay 
what had been lent to them. The usual method of 
working was to make a hole, extract from it what gold 
it contained, or abandon it if none were found. Some 
numerous parties, however, worked with more skill 
and plan. Theft was rare at the mines, as, despite the 
rude state of society, every one understood that mutual 
protection best ensured his own gain ; but between the 
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mines and Melbourne, thieves, chiefly escaped con- 
victs, watched for the returning miners as they went 
to sell their ore. 

The gold district, at least the part I visited, is a line 
of low hills, rising from an arid plain ; few streams, 
and vegetation confined to their banks ; a few trees, 
among whose branches dwelt numbers of parrots. All 
our provisions came from Melbourne. 

We Worked some time with little success, although 
we found at times a few grains which we carefully 
picked up ;■ and when we had amassed a small quan- 
tity, I sent my companion to buy food. His absence 
was to last ten days ; and as I could not work alone, I 
pitched my tent under some trees near a stream, far 
away from the rude huts of the miners. I shot parrots 
with my pistols, and made them into a sort of pie, not 
good, especially with my cooking — but it helped me to 
husband my small stock of provisions. 

I enjoyed my solitude, it was so long since I had 
been able to think. I had laboured^from morning till 
night among the miners, and when I returned to my 
tent, weary with work, my hands torn, dirty with 
earth, I was still under the eye of my comrade. Freed 
from his presence, I passed the days, after cooking 
my food (and I only cooked one day in three, resign- 
ing myself to cold pie, for I lost much time over an em- 
ployment I had never attempted), lying on the banks 
of the stream, regretting that I had not renounced my 
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voyage at the Cape. I sighed for Europe; for 
Mathilde, with whom I might already have been re- 
united ; for the maternal affection of Madame R , 

so indulgent, so sympathetic for all my feelings. Lost 
in reverie, I passed hours without moving. 

My reasons for continuing my voyage had, however, 
been so strong, that despite the regrets inspired by my 
sad position — so sad, that it seemed nothing could make 
itworse — I did not condemn my own resolution. I was 
determined to take patience till I had amassed a 
heap of gold, my rightful share of which would take me 
back to Europe ; but I was in a hurry to pick it up, 
for the unusual labour wore me out, and I was growing 
to hate Australia. It is said to be less hideous near 
Sydney ; but I can only speak of what I saw. 

One evening, after a day of profound sadness, to 
distract my thoughts I wandered about the little 
wood that sheltered my tent. I was thinking how sad 
it was that, among the hundreds of men a few steps 
off, I had not a friend — not one to whom I could speak 
freely — when I heard a cry of surprise, and, oh, 
wonder ! I heard again my native tongue. 

Raising my head, I looked around, and saw oppo- 
site to me a figure I could not but recognise. In 
spite of the miner's dress, the type was the same. 
That military bearing, that eastern pose, that head 
with its grey beard and long pointed moustache, could 
only belong to a Hungarian hussar. As I gazed, I 
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seemed to have seen him somewhere, and in another 
moment I recognised Kevely, an old soldier, who had 
been made a colonel for his merit, and whom I had 
known in the camp of Georgey. 

The last time I had seen him was the evening of 
the 26th of April, 1849, after the battle of Komarom, 
that apogee of our glory, as he returned from pur- 
suing the Austrians, a brilliant officer, at the head of 
his regiment of hussars, in his showy uniform, proudly 
reining up his horse as he passed before his general 
and the staff, with whom I was. He knew me then as 
a young magnate in a brilliant position, needing 
nothing ; and when he found me at the Australian 
mines, at the end of the world, the noble old man, who 
had laughed at twenty battles, wept to see my misery. 
I threw myself into his arms. Difference of age, of 
rank, of education, all was forgotten. I embraced him 
as a father ; he clasped me to his heart like his own 
son. 

Kev6ly could never tell me how he had come so 
far, alone, friendless ; all I learnt from his narrative 
was, that he had crossed America before reaching 
Australia; that he had gone with a party to the 
mines more inland, and that there, hearing that the 
mines where I was yielded more gold, the whole band 
came thither. Then a miner having told him that a 
Hungarian had been there, he left his work to seek 
for me, and once found, determined not to leave me. 
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He was just the friend I required ; a heart of gold, 
and much good sense, supplied the defects of his edu- 
cation ; and all the time we passed together, I found 
him the most faithful of friends — one of those whose 
attachment never fails. 

Recovered from the first emotions of our unex- 
pected meeting, I took him to my tent* to share my 
meagre supper. When he saw my misery, and the 
parrot-pies I had myself cooked, his eyes filled with 
tears. My misfortunes affected this man of rough 
exterior far more than his own, and I had much 
difficulty in consoling him. We passed the whole 
night in conversing about our country ; the life of the 
steppe ; our flight ; our adventures, then and since ; 
finally, our regrets, and our aspirations for the liberty 
of the Pvszta. Kev61y was a true hussar — a child of 
the plain ; and in his poetical soul I found a chord to 
answer every feeling I expressed. Our meeting was 
a great pleasure ; yet it was very sad to be thus — two 
Hungarians at the Antipodes, reduced to misery, and 
with little hope of laying even our bones in our father- 
land. Happy they who died in battle, confident of 
victory ! Happy they who perished on the scaffold ! 
for their bodies repose in Hungarian soil. If the 
prisoner has no other consolation, he at least breathes 
his native air ; the exile has nothing. 

The day after this meeting, my comrade returned 

o 
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from Melbourne, and we all three left my little camp 
to. return to the mines, where Kev6ly continued to 
work with his companions, though he lived with 
me, and on our part we again began to dig holes. It 
seemed as if the arrival of the old hussar had brought 
me luck ; for whereas before we had scarcely found 
gold enough to live upon, since he was with us we 
began to grow rich ; and after a few weeks, the half 
of our gains, which belonged to me, was sufficient to 
maintain me at Melbourne till the departure of a ship, 
and pay my passage back to Europe. I therefore, 
resolved to leave the mines. 

When Kev6ly heard this decision, he said he would 
not remain at the mines without me, but would stay 
with me till I left Australia. I should have regretted 
to quit him sooner ; I therefore willingly accepted his 
otter ; and having tied up our bundles, we all three 
returned to Melbourne. On our arrival, I found that 
I must wait a month before a ship sailed for England. 
For the sake of economy, we hired a little hut without 
the town, and even beyond * the suburb, from which it 
was separated by a wood of low but thick trees. We 
had so little space that I inhabited the same room as 
Kevely, who slept in a great bed I had forced him to: 
aocefpt, on account of his age; while I lay on a mat- 
tress in a corner. 

j At the post-office I found a letter from Madame 
E , written in case the jone directed to the Cape 
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should not have arrived in time, urging my return* 
and assuring me that I was quite free to do so, as her 
husband had deposited with a notary the sum lent to 
me. Mathilde, she said, though more resigned, was 
still in deep grief at my absence — consoling herself 
by the hope of my return, on which her mother 
counted to restore her entirely, as she continued faith- 
ful, and founded her hopes of happiness on the idea 
of our marriage. 

This time, on the point of embarking for Europe, 
I asked no better than to believe the assurances of 

Madame E ; and as it seemed that, at the mines, 

Fortune must have exhausted her spite against me, I 
now hoped for some compensation. I had written to 

Madame R by every opportunity during my 

voyage — especially on my arrival in Australia — an- 
nouncing to her my misfortune with the merchandize, 
and my intention to return to her and Mathilde as 
soon as I had found gold enough to bring me back 
to Europe. Sure of being expected by them, I re- 
mained at Melbourne, counting the days which must 
elapse before the ship would sail, and impatient to be 
already at sea. I made a pleasure of the thought of 
rejoining these ladies ; but it was not to be so soon 
as I supposed. 

But a few days remained before the one fixed for 
the departure of the ship, when one morning I chose 
to go to Melbourne, to ask more precise information 

02 
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as to her sailing. Once in town, I occupied myself 
with other matters ; and as these took up more time 
than I expected, I was still in Melbourne at sunset. 
It was not the first time this had happened ; and as 
there were many escaped convicts in the neighbour- 
hood, and the wood between the suburb and our hut 
had a bad reputation, on these occasions I had slept 
in a public-house outside the town, and only returned 
home at dawn. 

That evening, as soon as night came on, I went to 
my inn to sup and sleep. After having eaten, I went 
to bed ; but, unhappily, a party of returning miners, 
thinking it too late to enter Melbourne, had esta- 
blished themselves at the public-house, eating and 
drinking, and making an unbearable noise. This 
disturbed me, and kept me awake. I saw there was 
no chance of its ceasing, and I thought that as I had 
no money with me, I might return to my hut without 
much risk, and sleep in peace ; if I walked quickly, I 
could reach home in half an hour. I therefore dressed 
myself, and left the inn about eleven o'clock. The 
night was very dark — no moon, few stars — and when 
I entered the wood I half repented my rashness ; but 
the enterprise once begun, I would not go back, and 
hurried on. 

I had perhaps reached the middle of the wood, 
when a dark shadow started up before me, and a hoarse 
▼oice cried in English, " Your money, or your life !" 
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" I have none for you," I answered in the same lan- 
guage, as I advanced. 

A shot went off; I felt a blow on my left arm ; but 
without heeding it, I rushed on the robber, and 
knocking him down with my right hand, before he 
could defend himself, I sprang over him, and ran to 
my hut. I found Kev6ly at the door.; he had woke 
at the sound of the shot, and was coming to see if I 
were in danger. I began to feel a violent pain in my 
arm, which hung motionless. 

As soon as Kevely learnt what had happened, he 
insisted on fetching a surgeon to dress my wound ; 
and, without attending to what I said about the risk of 
crossing the wood, he set off, and returned sooner 
than I could have supposed possible with a surgeon, 
carrying his instruments. I was undressed, and on 
examining my arm, the doctor found that a ball had 
gone through the elbow, fracturing all the bones. 
Nothing remained but amputation near the shoulder. 

I was obliged to consent, if I wished to see 
Mathilde again; and the surgeon having given me 
chloroform, amputated my arm without my feeling any 
pain. But as he had not sufficient assistance, he was 
obliged to rouse me that I might hold the candle 
while he tied up the arteries, and I almost fainted on 
seeing my bleeding arm, which had not been taken 
away. 

Two hours after my accident, I was lying in Kevely g 
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bed — my arm cut off — incapable of moving. For the 
rest of my life I was a mutilated, an inferior creature ; 
and I was reduced to this state before the age of 
thirty — in the flower of my life — as I was about to 
return to Europe and an adored bride. At this hour 
I am detached from life. I await death as a kind friend, 
who will give me rest ; but it is from that moment that 
dates the change in my feelings. Before the loss of 
my arm I loved life, and hoped much from it, in spite 
of my misfortunes. I try to resign myself to being 
nothing, and when I have succeeded, death will pluck 
me like a ripened fruit ; but, if I am to perish thus, 
in a strange land, why did I become an exile ? 

If anything could have reconciled me to my fate, it 
would have been the devotion of Kevely. He did 
not leave me for an instant; and during the long 
nights of feverish sleeplessness, and the weary days 
that succeeded them, this rough soldier tended me 
with maternal gentleness — if such a word may be 
allowed. If he lay down for an instant on a mattress 
near my bed, at the slightest sound he started up to 
arrange my pillows, to make me more comfortable, or 
to bring fresh water to quench my burning thirst. If 
I attempted to make him rest, he bade me be silent, 
with so mournful an expression that I could not go 
on. The only thing I could do was to feign sleep, for 
then he kept quiet for fear of waking me ; but this 
was not easy in a bed inhabited by many guests I 
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should not have wished to entertain, but which re- 
mained as a pleasant legacy from the former in- 
habitants of our hut. 

My wound healed rapidly, but the surgeon soon 
told me I was menaced by disease of the chest, like 
all those who have been amputated near the shoulder, 
on account of the blood thrown back on the lungs ; 
and that if I wished to escape, I must hasten to leave 
Australia, whose climate is most dangerous for con- 
sumptive patients. He advised me to choose a ship 
going by Panama and the island of Tahiti, to avoid 
the cold of Cape Horn, and of the Cape of Good 
Hope, which he said might be immediately fatal. 

I was anxious not to die without once more seeing 

Mathilde — without again thanking Madame R for 

her affection and her kindness ; and I asked no better 
than to leave Australia, the land of my misfortune, 
from which I had hoped so much. 

But I knew not what to do ; the gold I had amassed 
at the mines, and on which I had counted to carry me 
to France, had been nearly all necessarily spent during 
the delay occasioned by my illness, and I had not 
wherewith to pay my passage. 

Kevely, who had resolutely declared he would follow 
me to America, to tend me as long as I was in bar- 
barous countries, and who would have given me 
millions had he possessed them, was no richer than L 
We knew not how to act. Key61y sometimes thought 
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of returning to the mines, to pick up gold for our 
voyage; but he was kept back by the idea that I 
should die before he could collect enough. 

The Pole who had come with me, and who owed his 
life to my mothers care, had remained at Melbourne 
when I went to the mines, and had met with success in 
his affairs. He had behaved ill to me, and I had a 
great repugnance to ask anything of him ; but since 
my return to Melbourne he had sought me out, and 
distress obliged me to ask him to lend me money for 
my voyage, on my bond to repay it on my arrival 
in Europe. He harshly refused, saying I might die 
on the way, and my engagement prove worthless ; and 
that, our partnership being once dissolved, he had no 
mind to mix himself up again with my misfortunes. 

I seemed destined, if illness did not kill me before 
my resources were exhausted, to die of hunger like 
a dog, at the end of the world, without seeing those 
I loved, when a mode of salvation unexpectedly 
offered itself. 

At Melbourne dwelt a Swiss, a native of Lausanne, 
who had earned for himself a large fortune. I knew 
him a little, having sold my ore to him, but I should 
not have ventured to ask him any favour. My ad- 
venture with the convict had been much talked of, and 
it gradually became known, through the surgeon, per- 
haps, that if I stayed in Australia I should die of con- 
sumption, and that my means did not allow me to go 
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away. The noble-hearted Swiss heard this, and came 
to see me. He inquired after my health, showed me 
great sympathy, and then, with a delicacy for which 
I can never be sufficiently grateful, offered to be my 
banker, and to give me the means of returning to 
Europe. 

At first I hesitated to accept; but on my first 
refusal, the good man showed such real grief, 
that I felt a denial would wrong him, and therefore 
accepted his offer, expressing my gratitude to the best 
of my ability. At my first word, he took out a pocket- 
book which he had prepared beforehand, saying he 
knew not how to employ this money, and that I might 
keep it as long as I pleased. When I opened the 
book, I found a sum more than sufficient to take me 
and Kev6ly to France ; and the latter hastened to se- 
cure our berths on board a ship which was to sail in 
two days for Tahiti and the Isthmus of Panama. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MY RETURN. 



1 paid a farewell visit of thanks to the nohle Swiss 
who had enabled me to quit Australia ; and this duty 
accomplished, I embarked with Kevely, still very weak 
and ill, but happy to leave at last this melancholy 
land, and in the thought that every hour of the 
voyage would bring me nearer to France, to Mathilde, 

and to happiness. Madame R j assured me of the 

fidelity of my betrothed, and my mother consented to 
my marriage. The time had come for me to profit by 
that consent, my doctor having assured me that my 
prompt departure would save me from a painful illness. 
I regretted much the loss of my arm, which made me 
so feeble to avenge my brother, but I felt I could be 
consoled if Mathilde still loved me. 

Impelled by favourable winds, the vessel flew 
between the coral isles scattered over the Pacific 
Ocean. Alas ! I could pass no more evenings medi- 
tating by starlight on the deck. Kev6ly, who paid me 
the greatest attention, forced me to remain in my 
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cabin, and I was so anxious to arrive at Paris in good 
health, that I offered no resistance ; but all this care 
could not prevent me from coughing. 

I left Australia in April, 1 854, and after a four 
weeks' voyage, our ship cast anchor at Tahiti. I 
greeted with emotion the French flag floating over 
the hut — I dare not say palace — of the Besident (who 
ought to be called Governor, since his will is law, and 
the poor sad Queen, Pomare, is but a phantom), and 
the ships in the port. In greeting the tricolor 
banner I seemed to greet France, the land in which, 
despite of my exile, I have spent my happiest days — 
the country of my mother and Mathilde — but France 
under a tropical sky* At Tahiti, I saw again with 
delight the rich vegetation of Bio — as fair, but wilder : 
climbing plants, with flowers of a thousand colours, 
forming natural arbours; forests of palms, their 
branches bending down towards the water ; and gi- 
gantic ferns, which seemed almost trees. Then the 
sea, calm as a lake, of a sapphire blue, which the azure 
sky alone could emulate. 

Tahiti is a charming gem in the jewel-case of 
Ocean ; and I was happy in seeing it, for I recognised 
the tropics as I had beheld them fifteen months before. 
I felt very distant from that sad Australia, and I liked 
them better than at first, for this time they showed me 
how far I had already advanced towards Europe. 

Scarcely had we anchored, when a number of boats, 
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loaded with vegetables and fruits, bananas and bread- 
fruit, surrounded the ship. The gentle islanders, used 
to see strangers, hastened on board, some in canoes, 
some swimming— which was equally convenient, as 
they are so little in the habit of wearing superfluous 
clothes, that, as a mark of distinction, the Tahitian 
nobles only wear a feather on their heads. I had 
grown accustomed to these savage manners at Mel- 
bourne, where the natives, on entering the town, put on 
a sort of dress (the English police rigidly proscribes 
that of Adam), which they carry off on their 
shoulders after leaving the barriers. I had even made 
acquaintance with some Polynesian tribes ; and a chief 
taking a fancy to me, offered me his daughter, his 
sister, and even his wife, to induce me to remain with 
them. 

The Tahitians seem to me cleaner and more intelli- 
gent than the Australasians (who are the most de- 
graded race I ever saw), and replace their want of 
clothes by tattooings so varied and complicated, that 
the designer of so many flowers and trees must really 
be quite an artist. One of the islanders who arrived, 
swimming, and climbed on board, all covered with 
tattoo marks, and wearing a feather on his forehead, 
announced himself, in good French, to be a member 
of the aristocracy, a relation of the Queen, and offered 
bis services as a guide to the curiosities of the 
island. 
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I put myself into the hands of this Tahiti an noble- 
man, who took me on shore, and remained with me 
while I stayed in the island. He showed me its 
curiosities ; and after a walk in the palm forests, he 
proposed taking me to court, and presenting me to 
his cousin, the Queen, who, he said, was always glad 
to see foreigners, especially if they were not French- 
men. 

It seemed to me so strange to be presented at any 
court, even that of Tahiti, that I consented. The cham- 
berlain, in the costume of Eden, which he did not change 
on this occasion, informed the Queen of my intention, 
and next day conducted me to a pretty little pavilion, 
which she occupies with her suite, and which is 
situated in the middle of a palm-grove. I had ex- 
pected to see a hideous fat woman, absurdly dressed, 
who would furnish me a subject of inexhaustible jests 
— but I was mistaken. Pomare is a slight, graceful 
young woman, who mrust have been pretty in her 
bloom, but whom sorrow has faded rather than time. 
She feels that in spite of the titles of Queen and 
Majesty given to her, her power has passed into the 
hands of the French, who act without her consent ; 
and she regrets the time when she was really mistress 
of her isle and its inhabitants. 

Between an exile and a fallen queen there is not so 
great a distance; and the melancholy dignity with which 
she avoids opposing a power with which she cannot 
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struggle is really touching, for her suffering is evident. 
Her habitation is elegant and simple ; she has a piano 
and European mirrors. She herself wears muslin 
drapery, with an almost Eastern grace ; but the ladies 
in waiting who surround her are faithful to their 
national costume, which is nearly as simple as that of 
their countrymen. Their tattooings were the prettiest 
I saw — and I examined them closely and curiously, 
to admire the design ; their skins were very smooth. 

The Queen received me graciously, speaking French 
— a language with which she is conversant — as well as 
English. She asked whence I came, her cousin having 
told her that I was neither a Frenchman nor an English- 
man, and what reason had induced me to travel so far. 
I explained to her that I was an exile ; and when she 
understood me, her sad look showed that she felt the 
misery of seeing one's country in the hands of usurpers. 
Gf her ancient royalty she only preserves the right of 
divorce, and profits by it, for when I saw her she had 
already a seventh husband. Her melancholy made so 
much impression on me, that without my love for 
Mathilde I should perhaps have remained in Tahiti, 
to try and displace this gentleman by putting my 
heart at the feet of Queen Pom are. 

Perhaps if our acquaintance had been prolonged, I 
should have lost my illusions; but as I quitted 
Tahiti the day after my audience, this southern isle- 
And its queen have left on my imagination a vague 
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and poetical remembrance, which almost seems a 
dream. Yet I sometimes think that if I were sure that 
the actual state of Europe was irremediable, and I 
could never hope to return to my own country, I 
would gladly go back to the tropics, and pass my days 
dreamily under the palms of Tahiti. But I forbid 
myself such thoughts ; they are the spectres of my 
dark hours ; I need faith in the future to sustain my 
life of exile — joyless, chained, without hope of liberty ; 
and reason tells me that what I see may last some 
years, but not for ever — that the nations of Europe 
cannot forget their creed, and that one day the battle 
will recommence. Take patience, then, my feverish 
soul ! I will not perish without another struggle. I 
would fain die as a soldier of liberty. My priesthood 
enrolled me in the black battalion of despotism ; I 
would not have been a deserter for nought. Death, 
nevertheless, is far easier than life. Why did I become 
an exile ? 

On leaving Tahiti, our vesset steered towards San 
Francisco, the goal of our voyage, where I was to 
embark for Panama, on board a steamer. During the 
passage I again saw the change of the stars, but this 
time with rapture. Despite my admiration, I could 
never grow accustomed to the Southern Cross — the 
constellation which had not smiled on me in my 
cradle — and I quitted these stranger stars without 
yegret. On perceiving the Bear, the first visible 5 
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northern constellation, I almost felt as if I had met a 
friend, and I no longer seemed so far from Mathilde. 

On arriving in California, I found I must wait some 
days for the next boat. I did not regret a delay that 
allowed me to see this strange country, which seems 
to have reserved its riches unknown during the long 
rule of the Spaniards, for the daring children of 
America. I saw a society far more savage than that 
of Australia, held by popular justice within certain 
bounds, however different these may be from those of 
Europe. At San Francisco, existence is barbarous, 
as every one defends life and property by force, with 
the addition of some civilized instincts, such as a 
thirst for gold and the use of pistols. During my 
stay I did not leave the town, as I found there enough 
to gratify my curiosity, and did not care to see more 
gold mines, as they are far more attractive in the 
Arabian Nights than in reality. 

At Tahiti I had greeted one decayed sovereign, and 
as I was walking in the streets of San Francisco I 
met another queen (whose only resemblance to Pomare 
was the loss of her empire), whom I had formerly 
known at Mabille, in the splendour of her beauty. 
Driven from her ephemeral throne, she had come to 
America, unable to bear neglect where she had reigned, 
and thence to California, where she had set up as a 
wandering pastrywoman. I recognised her, as I 
stopped before her stall to eat brioches. Charming 
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brioche ! the first I had eaten since I had left Paris. 
The ex-Queen knew me at once, and asked familiarly 
how I came thither. I answered in the same tone ; 
and as I heard her babble and Parisian slang with 
great delight, we held a long conversation. She was 
enchanted to speak of Mabille with some one who had 
seen it ; she told me the news of her sphere, and re- 
counted that she was making a fortune with her 
pastry. To help her, while I stayed at San Francisco, 
I went to her stall to eat cakes and talk of Paris. 

All amusing things must have an end — even gossip 
with the queens of Valentino. I was soon obliged to 
take leave of the fair one, who envied me my prompt 
return to Paris. I embarked in the steamer with the 
incomparable Kevely, who declared he would not leave 
me till I started for Europe. He would not return 
thither, for he said he suffered too much from the 
thought that some hours' journey only separated him 
from his country ; that he might set out for it any 
moment, and yet was unable to return home. 

Arrived at Panama, I lamented that the isthmus 
was not yet pierced ; for though I generally love ad- 
venture, my illness rendered it very disagreeable for 
me to have to ride over the mountains on a mule, — the 
more so, as I heard it was necessary to be armed, on ac- 
count of the native brigands who infested the route, and 
who often attacked solitary or careless travellers. I felt 
very incapable of self-defence since the loss of my atm, 

p 
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and this much humiliated my vanity as an amateur 
soldier ; but it was: an additional reason for not going 
unarmed. 

The crossing by the mountains between Panama 
and Ghagres is one of a few hours, hut the road is 
steep and narrow ; and in this solitary region of Cen- 
tral America, nothing can be quainter than a troop of 
travellers, dressed as the men of the north are in the 
tropics, mounted on mules defiling one -by one, fol- 
lowed by their baggage, also packed on mules, and 
every one, travellers and muleteers, armed to the teeth. 
I was mounted for the first time since my accident, 
and found it very difficult to keep my seat, not only on 
account of my weakness, but because the loss of my 
arm made me lose my balance ; still, as there was no 
other means of passing the mountain, I did my best, 
and even succeeded in holding a pistol in my bridle 
hand. 

Under other circumstances, I should perhaps have 
desired an attack of the savages, to see the grimaces of 
fsome of my companions, whom I suspected of being 
less brave than well armed ; but either the tales of 
robbers were very exaggerated, or they feared out 
numbers, for we did not see a single native on the 
road. I could admire at my ease the picturesque 
spots in the mountainous chain which unites the two 
Americas. I have an. idea that in the system of the 
parth, mountains play the part of bones in a human 
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body ; that the flesh is represented by the plains and 
low lands, and that these would tumble into the ocean 
if the rock skeleton did not support them. 

I haveno sympathies with the United States — the 
only country I do not desire to visit ; and from 
Chagres I wished to go direct to New York, that I 
might embark at once for England ; but I found this 
to be impossible, and that I must pass by New 
Orleans. I stayed some days at Chagres to rest my- 
self; and as the town contains nothing interesting, I 

1 
went up the river in a canoe — enjoying the heat, which 

seemed to restore my strength — and very anxious 

to make acquaintance with the crocodiles, which I had 

not yet seen. 

The native boatnien showed them to me, but I had 

, great difficulty in believing that what I took for trunks 

of trees were really crocodiles basking on the sandy 

shore* I was obliged to believe, however, when I saw 

them rush into the water at the cries df the Indians. 

I should have liked to bave ascended the river for 

some days, to see the interior, and soil rarely trodden 

by white men ; but the inhabitants of Chagres assured 

me that such an expedition was very dangerous, unless 

to a large, well^ahned .party ; and as I had not the 

means of equipping such an expedition, I thought it 

would be foolish to perish on the banks of Nicaragua, 

when I might see M&thilde in a few weeks. 

5 New Orleans, where I spent but three days, has left 

p2 
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a most painful impression on me ; not only because 
the sole new thing I saw was the slave-market, whence 
I returned with profound disgust, but because I there 
took an eternal leave of my faithful Kev6ly. Vainly 
did I beg him to accompany me to Europe, or at least 
to New York ; he refused, saying that to retard our 
separation by some days, would only prolong the 
agony of our parting. He had brought me to a civi- 
lized country, an4 had seen my health improved by 
his care, which I no longer needed. At New York I 
should find friends readv to serve me. On no account 

m 

would he return to Europe ; and he implored me to 
quit New Orleans without him, as our separation must 
take place in a few days. Had I remained in America, 
nothing should have parted us ; but I had as much 
reason to go as he to stay, and it was better to have 
it over at once. 

Kev6ly was, perhaps, right. Why lacerate one's 
heart by prolonged farewells, in which one regrets 
every moment as 'an irreparable loss, while the fear of 
never meeting again spoils the pleasure of being to- 
gether ? The inevitable hour approaches — one tries 
to retain every tone, every look. Yet my heart was 
torn at leaving Kev61y, for nothing can express 
what he had been to me ; and when I was alone, 
deprived of his faithful friendship, I seemed to have 
lost part of myself. Only once since have I heard from 
him; he then wrote that he was still at New Orleans, 
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but about to try his fortune in Texas. Often since have 
I written to my acquaintance in America, to ask news 
of him, and I have learnt that he has gone to Texas, 
but no one can tell me any more. That is two years 
ago, and I now despair of knowing his fate ; but as 
long as I live, I shall preserve a filial affection for the 
old hussar. His noble heart has probably broken with 
the sorrow he felt at being far from his country. 
While we were together, the thought that he was of use 
sustained him; but for this true son of the plain, 
exile was a living death, and I saw his heart bleed 
under its rough exterior. If he be dead, I envy his 
repose — for I am necessary to no one's happiness, and 
I cannot again combat for my country. 

I was impatient to reach Paris, and therefore em- 
barked at once at New York for Liverpool, where I 
spent but a few hours before starting for London. I 
there stayed three days to see some friends, and an- 
nounce my arrival to Madame E . In the begin- 
ning of September I was again at Paris, after a voyage 
of four months, as poor as when I left it — having lost 
my arm — and yet happy to have returned, for my 
mother had consented to my marriage. I counted on 
soon seeing Mathilde, and hoped that happiness would 
soon recover me from fatigue and even from my illness, 
which had much increased since my return north- 
wards. 

I felt great joy at seeing my countrymen, the 
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brothers in arms whom I had not embraced for 
nearly two years — especially Aladar, the friend of my 
childhood. On their part, they felt great pleasure at 
my return ; and despite the reasonings of Kevely, I 
thought it much better to be in Europe, with the 
friends whose presence and mutual recollections 
created for our hearts a sort of Hungary wherever 
we were together, than to wander alone in the 
forests of the New World, without ever hearing the 
language of our fathers ; and I regretted that my 
old friend could not share my joy at meeting our 
countrymen. 

A few days after I reached Paris, Madame E 

arrived from Switzerland to see me. She embraced 
me with maternal affection, and I saw in an instant 
that she was still the same — that any long absence 
had not chilled her warm heart, and that, if possible, 
she loved me better since my last misfortunes. Yet, 
with all my joy at meeting her, and the happiness 
inspired by her presence, my heart jshrank on seeing 
her, for she arrived at Paris alone ; and though I had, 
not ventured to expect Mathilde, at the bottom of my. 
heart I had hoped she would come. I understood 
that time had produced its natural effect ; aod that, if 
she had not yet forgotten me, she loved me less. Other- 
wise would not her heart have told her that I yearned 
to see her ? — and I knew that if she had asked to ac 
company her mother, she would not have been refused. 
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Madame R was much afflicted to see me so ill, 

and made me recount my adventures more at length 
than I had done in my letters. On her side she 
narrated what had passed between .her and my mother 
during my absence — a recital little calculated to do 
me good, for they had not met ; and I guessed that if 
my mother had not yet formally revoked her consent, 
she was much disposed to do so. 

At . Brussels, my mother had promised Madame 

R to meet her during the summer at the baths in 

Bohemia ; but on her arrival in Hungary, she wrotq 
that she could not come to this meeting before the 

end of the summer. Afterwards, when Madame R 

had answered that she would go when it suited my 
mother, the latter had made more delays, found many 
pretexts to put off the meeting altogether, adding that 
she regretted being unable to go to Bohemia. This 
was during the time she was waiting for my answer to 
the letter she had written to the Gape, consenting to 
my marriage. When she learnt that I pursued my 
voyage, she fancied I had never loved Mathilde, or 
that my attachment, being but a dream, had been 
promptly dispelled by absence and change of scene. 

She wrote a very < haughty letter to Madame R , 

absolutely refusing an interview. 

Madame R told her tale with all possible 

gentleness ; but I understood that my mother was 
again under the empire of her old prejudices — that, 
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save in one moment of fear, she had never sincerely 
consented to my marriage — and that this concession 
having proved fruitless, she had anew shut herself up 
behind her scruples of conscience, though she no 
longer spoke of them. 

Madame B understood this as well as I did, 

but had no idea of giving up our projects ; on the 
contrary, she made new ones, which she proposed 
with her usual vivacity. The first thing was to cure 
me, as I was seriously menaced by consumption, and 
she wished to make me accept from her the means of 
taking care of myself; then, as I disliked to accept 
this aid, as soon as mv health allowed me to exert 

myself, Monsieur E would find me a position in 

his commercial house which would render me inde- 
pendent, and prevent my feeling the weight of obli- 
gation—and that, once cured and established, I should 
marry Mathilde. 

She always spoke of the love and fidelity of her 
daughter ; but with all her anxiety to say what was 
pleasant, and to divert my thoughts from the grief of 
my illness, and my mothers coldness towards those 

who had done so much for me, Madame R knew 

not how to deceive. She betrayed herself by an 
involuntary reserve, and let me perceive the growing 
coldness of Mathilde even better than she did her- 
self. I believed that my betrothed still loved me, 
but not as she had done; and I guessed that her 
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affection, though ardent, had never been so much a 
real heartfelt passion as a caprice of the brain, excited 
by the strangeness of marrying a priest, and the 
sympathy she felt for my unfortunate position as an 
exile. 

If I had been sure of Mathilde's affection, and that 
on my recovery I should find her ready to marry me, 
I should perhaps have accepted the offers of Madame 

R , although I felt that the notion of finding me 

a position in a commercial house was but a pretext to 
overcome my pride. Doubtful whether my health would 
be restored, I was unwilling to accept an obligation 
which I might never be able to repay, as a son, or by 
my services in the counting-house. I imagined "that 
Mathilde, already grown cold, would soon wish to 
dissolve our engagement, and I once again declined 
Madame B 's proposal. 

I represented to her the precarious state of my 
health, and that before making new plans I must see 
whether I might hope to live; that my family, on 
learning my arrival in Europe, could not fail to send 
me a sum sufficient for me to live quietly at Paris, 
which I must do if I desired to recover ; and that 
later, when I shquld be better, we would discuss my 
entrance into commerce and my marriage with Ma- 
thilde, if she should be still disposed to marry a cripple 
like me. 

Madame R said all she could imagine to alter 
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my decision, and to induce me to accept her offers — but 
in vain. She at length left Paris, making me promise 
to do everything to promote my recovery, in order to 
carry out our projects; and did not cease assuring 
me, that if at any time I repented my refusal, I should 

find her and Monsieur R always disposed to aid 

me, and forward my happiness by every means. 

In my heart, however, I meditated a very different 
project-Hthat of setting Mathilde at liberty, and my- 
self dissolving an engagement which I imagined must 
already be a burthep to her. The loss of my arm, 
and my daily increasing illness, broke me down ; and I 
longed to have the right to remain quiet, and not tor- 
ment myself by remedies from which I hoped nothing. 
Love only could have attached me to life, for I knew 
a complete cure to be nearly hopeless ; and without 
health what service could I render t$L my country ? 
Hungary and Mathilde being the two objects of my 
idolatry, if I could not serve one, and was not neces- 
sary to the happiness of the other, wherefore should 
I live ? Mathilde was already grown cold — of this I 
felt convinced ; every month spent in expectation of 
my recovery would estrange her more ; and, meanwhile, 
ought I to keep her chained to a dying man — to hear 
her say at last that she was weary of me ? 

This thought revolted my pride: — the only treasure 
left to me in my sad exile ; and I felt that if Mathilde, 
though chilled, consented to marry me # in my turn I 
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would reject her. Passionate myself, and concen- 
trating all my happiness in her I love, I required from 
her not only friendship and a sincere affection,- but a 
love as ardent as my own, without which marriage 
could not make me happy. I had thought to find in 
Mathilde the woman who would love me thus. I had 
returned to Europe hoping that she would console me 
for all my misfortunes ; and if this hope was to fail 
me, would it not be better to break off at once ? 

At one time the idea of renouncing Mathilde would 
have driven menearly mad ; but, accustomed by time 
not to see her — having left, as it were, a part of my 
life in Australia — brought near to death by illness, I 
accepted the conviction that she was changed with 
less pain than I should have thought possible ; the 
rather because, sure of her love, I should have felt re- 
morse at chaining her young life to my misfortunes— 
at chaining her beauty to my sick bed. 

Broken in health, suffering in spirit, I thought myself 
incapable of making a wife happy ; and was unwilling 
either to owe anything to Mathilde's pity, or to let her 
be the first to break our engagement. I was still deeply 
attached to her, and with the future open to me, I would 
on no account have given her up^ thinking my death 
probable, it appeared to me more generous to give her 
her freedom than to make her wait for my decease. If 
I do not break our engagement, said I, Mathilde will 
not be aole to repress a feeling of joy at being free ; 
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whereas, if I dissolve it now, she will mourn me as a 
devoted friend, who preferred her happiness to the 
selfish pleasure of thinking her his wife to the last. 

I still hesitated, for I remembered my injustice at 
the Cape towards Mathilde, and I would not run the 
risk of renewing it ; for I also thought her estrange- 
ment might be caused by vexation at my not having 
sufficiently appreciated the effort she had made in 
writing to me, and that, when she knew me to be ill 
at Paris, and so near, she would return to me. 

Nevertheless, I had nearly deoided on writing to 

Madame R , that since the loss of my arm, and 

the illness which imposed on her- a fresh trial of 
patience for tire chance of > my recovery, I could not 
hope to make her daughter as happy as I desired, and 
therefore renounced the joy -of becoming her husband 
the more readily, as, after my long absence, I dared 
not think myself necessary to her happiness. This 
letter was, fortunately, not despatched when I received 

one from Madame R full of messages from 

Mathilda, telling me that my misfortunes only attached 
her more to me ; and her mother added, that she was 
ready to wait for my recovery, and to devote herself 
to the task of consoling me. This letter threw me 
into a fresh perplexity, for I no longer knew what my 
duty as a man of honour commanded; but I was 
resolved not to be again unjust to Mathilde, and I 
decided to wait and try every remedy. 
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On my arrival at Paris I had written to my parents, 
announcing to them my return, and begging them 
to send me the means of existence and of nursing 
myself. Simultaneously with this letter from Madame 

R , I received one from my family, promising 

to aid me by more regular supplies. It was the 
beginning of winter ; my health was in a deplorable 
state, and I needed for my recovery every alleviation 
money could procure. But instead of this, the 
scarcity of money in Hungary made it very difficult 
for my family to assist me ; and the small and irre- 
gular aid they sent scarcely placed me above want. 

In my despair I neglected many precautions I 
should have taken ; ' I sat up late with my country- 
men at the caf<6 ; and feverish, sleepless, often left it 
with Aladar at one or two in the morning, to wander 
in the Champs Elys6es during the long misty 
autumnal nights, sometimes till sunrise. These 
nocturnal rambles did no good to me or to him, who, 
always nervous and delicate, had his health under- 
mined, and at the beginning of winter he became 
seriously ill. He had long been menaced by con- 
sumption, as much or more than I, for he had not so 
much physical strength. 

I consulted a physician, as I had promised ; but 
had he even been more skilful, his remedies would 
have done me little good, for I had not the means either 
to lodge or eat suitably. If during my first stay in 
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Paris I tasted the gate vie de Boheme, in the winter of 
1854-5 I tried the triste Boheme; and my illness 
rendered painful many hardships I should otherwise 
have laughed at. 

We were three friends living together in a mise- 
rable lodging-house in the Eue des Vieux Augustins. 
We had garrets under the roof on the fourth or fifth 
story, according to our means. I was one of the 
three, and with me dwelt my friends. Piste is a 
political adventurer, who has renewed in revolutionary 
Europe the tradition of the wandering knights of the 
middle ages, by his romantic courage and the cha- 
racter without a stain which he has preserved in a 
career the most exposed to misinterpretation. Like 
Don Quixote, he has chosen an ideal lady ; but she 
to whose service he is devoted is Liberty, whose cause 
he has everywhere sustained against every tyrant. 
With more talent he would be an extraordinary man, 
capable of upsetting Europe; but his energy alone 
will suffice to inscribe his name in the annals of the 
republican party. 

" Der dritte im Bunde" as Schiller would say, was 
my friend Bela : him whom I have not hesitated to 
call the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche of 
Hungary — an exceptional character, in whom the 
instinct of the heart stands in lieu of genius. For 
his country and his friends he displays an unequalled 
devotion, which makes him all he wishes to be. For 
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the first, in mature age, he became a rare soldier and 
commander ; for his Mends he is clear-sighted, skilful, 
as he would never be in anything that regarded him- 
self alone. In one wo*d, he is the incarnation of 
honour. 

Bela spent most of his time in attending on Aladar, 
who was now more ill than I ; and at the rare times 
when he quitted him, instead of taking rest, he came 
to nurse me, in which task Pista faithfully seconded 
him. I sometimes saw others of our friends, who 
scrambled up to my garret, or came to partake the 
detestable food given to us at the table d'hdte we were 
obliged to frequent, as the cost was less than at a 
cafe. When I felt a little better I went to Aladdr, 
and I found our brethren around him. I foresaw 
that death would soon snatch away my friend, and 
was anxious to be with him as much as possible. 

But whethet alone; or with my comrades, our misery 
was ever the same. Without; l the political horizon 
was dark— not a ray of hope ; and in our own circle, 
Aladar dying day by day — I scarcely less ill, but 
able, perhaps, to drag on for another year ; Bela at- 
tending ns day and night, and exhausting, not his 
devotion, but his physical strength ; our other friends 
supplying his place as often as he allowed them ; and 
with all this we were destitute, and I often hardly 
knew how to buy a dinner ! 

On my arrival at Paris, I bad sought out my 
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former republican friends. Alas! I did not find- 
them ; but three years had elapsed since the 2nd of 
December, and the society, brilliant by intellect 

and faith, which I had known at Monsieur K 's, 

was completely dispersed. Some of the most illus- 
trious were in exile ; others, still more unfortunate, 
languished in the prisons of Cayenne or Lambessa; 
and the few who remained in Paris lived in isolation, 
awaiting better days, and scarcely ventured to utter 
the names of the refugees. 

This was the position of the advanced republicans ; 
some salons of the moderates were still open, but not 
for me — they would have refused to receive the rene- 
gade priest. For the misfortune of France, the mode- 
rate section, of republicans is profoundly Catholic — 
neo- Catholic, as they themselves say. Shocked by the 
political excesses of the great Eevolution, these men, 
more humane than logical, have adopted, the princi- 
ples of their moderate adversaries — royalty excepted 
— and, with them, a Catholicism neither ultramontane 
nor very strict, but rigid within its self-imposed 
limits. 

As individuals are generally better than their party, 
there are many distinguished men among the Moderates 
whose society would have been a great resource 
to me. Had I been a layman, I should have sought 
them out ; but once again the spectre of that priest- 
hood I rejected from my soul, arose in my path to 
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say — "He who has been once a priest, is so for 
ever." 

Bad I become a Protestant, my position wonld, 
perhaps, have been easier ; but except for Mathilde, 
I disliked openly changing my religion; not only 
would it make me seem a deserter going over to the 
enemy, but my conscience told me I was as little 
Protestant as Catholic. Such as I was, the men of 
the Moderate party would, perhaps, have accepted me ; 
but what is merely male association ? Certainly not 
society; and I know that the women, mostly very de- 
vout, would shut their doors in horror against a 
revolted priest. 

I heard several salons spoken of, which I should 
have willingly frequented, but I never sought to enter 
them. At Paris, my former position was known ; I 
wished to shock nobody, but still less would I have 
denied my opinions. I did not even make acquain- 
tance with the French wife of one of my countrymen, 
for I was sure that, had she received me, it would 
have been from pity, a feeling to which I will not owe 
anything. While rejecting the Catholic faith myself, 
I respect those who sincerely believe it, and would 
rather stand aside than scandalize them. 

I therefore remained with my misery, isolated 
amidst the crowd — a circumstance little apt to reconcile 
me with life (which only offered me a continuation of 
suffering on account of the priesthood), from which I 

Q 
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grew daily more detached. I even grew detached from 
my love forMathilde, whose image jarred with the misery 
around me, and whom I had no hope of seeing again, 
as the remedies I took had no effect. In her stead, 
another pale bride smiled on me, and expected me at 
the portals of the temple ; butthis temple was eternity, 
— this bride . was called Death, — and she seemed 
so fair and calm under her veil of shadow, that I 
almost longed for the hour of our marriage, and forgot 
for her sake my earthly bride. 

The letters of Madame E , as affectionate as 

ever, were my consolation and my last lipk with the 
world; when, in February, in the depth of my distress, 

I was surprised by the arrival of Monsieur E . 

His wife having obtained nothing from me, he wished 
to try his own influence, and had solicited the permis- 
sion of the Government to come to Paris for the ex* 
press purpose of seeing me. He desired to take me 
back to Switzerland, to see if domestic life and an un- 
troubled existence would not be more efficacious than 
medicine. He renewed the offer of establishing me in 
commerce, insisting that I should not even thank him, 
as, during his absence from Paris, it would be a great 
advantage for. him to have some one there in whom he 
could confide. 

At the same time, that I might answer freely, 

Monsieur E gave me a sum of money, large in 

proportion to my destitution, which he said was part 
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of what had been sent to him for me by my family. I 
accepted it without suspecting the truth ; but I have 
since learnt that my family had sent him nothing, and 
that this noble heart, appreciating my scruples, had 
resorted to this sublime falsehood in order to save 
me, without wounding my pride. 

Having thus made me independent, that in accept- 
ing his offers I should not seem to myself to be capi- 
tulating with want, Monsieur E urged his other 

proposals. The sight of so true a friend, whom I had 
last seen the day after the cowp d'etat; the aid afforded, 
as I thought, by my family, whom in my heart I began 
to accuse of tardiness, assisted by the first days of 
spring, which in awakening nature seemed to restore 
a little strength, brought me back to life for an in- 
stant, and I answered Monsieur E with more 

animation and hope than previously I should have 
thought possible. 

His offer of taking me to Switzerland— to Mathilde 
— was very tempting ; but from a feeling which in a 
woman would be called coquetry, I refused. Mathilde 
had last seen me full of life and strength, and it was 
bad enough to have to appear before her without an 
arm. I feared that if she saw me so ill, she would take 
a dislike to a half-dead man, and that if she still pre- 
served some affection for me, it would be compassion, 
not love. 

I therefore refused to accompany Monsieur R 

Q2 
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to Switzerland, pretending that, as I had now the 
means of paying a good physician, I wished to 
try a new mode of cure, of which I heard wonders, 
and from which I hoped an entire recovery. Monsieur 

E , who desired nothing hut my good, consented 

to leave me at Paris, if I could hope for a more 
speedy cure. In return, I promised that as soon 
as I should he better, I would join him in Swit- 
zerland, and accept the situation he offered me. He 
spoke of Mathilde, who was still ready, he said, to 
marry me; and added, that time having only increased 
his desire to have me for his son, he trusted that my 

marriage might yet take place. Monsieur R 

passed with me all the time he could spend at Paris, 
and at length departed, making me promise to take all 
care of myself, and happy in having found means to 
place me above want. 

This new mode of cure — that of lamps ! — had at^- 
tracted me by its oddity, and was said to be excellent 
for consumption. As I had no natural disposition to 
that complaint, which menaced me only on account of 
the blood thrown back on my lungs, I hoped to profit 
by it. The doctor who invented this remedy pretends 
that all maladies are caused by the freezing of the 
blood, which he imagines can be warmed by little 
lamps, by eating well, but, above all, by paying him 
his estimate of his own merits. I could not sign a 
testimonial of the good done me by this invention. 
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But I was not yet to die — and, thanks rather to my 
natural strength than to the effect of the lamps, in 
the spring I seemed to he better. The milder air re- 
lieved my chest, and I went out more ; hut if my health 
gained, my heart was lacerated by the sufferings of 
my friend Aladar, whom neither sun nor balmy air 
could revive, and whose end was visibly near. 

He no longer left his bed ; sometimes he was seized 
with cruel attacks which made us fear he would die in 
a few hours, and he suffered so much that we doubted 
whether we ought to wish the contrary ; then a change 
gave us a momentary hope of seeing him revive, 
although we saw every crisis diminish his strength. 
He had no illusions as to his state, and spoke of death 
with philosophical calmness. 

Bela attended him night after night with admirable 
devotion ; his other friends shared the mournful duty ; 
and I stayed with him as much as my own health 
permitted, watching his agony not with sorrow only, 
but with curiosity ; for, despite the hopes of recovery 
I expressed in my letters to Madame B , and occa- 
sionally felt, I expected to die of the same illness as 
Aladar, and I examined its symptoms. Accustomed 
as a soldier to see men in their strength die suddenly 
in battle, I had never seen death slowly undermine 
health, and triumph at length over a shadow. 

Aladar loved to speak with me of the past — of our 
country — of his own sad and romantic life. He did 
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not shrink from death ; for, tried in his youth by the 
loss of those he best loved, he had early found how 
deceitful and uncertain is life, and consecrated his 
existence, separated by tombs from that of the herd, 
to memory. His only regret was not to die fighting 
for his oountry and liberty ; and he mournfully recalled 

the orders of our old father, C , which he could 

not obey. 

One day when we were alone, he bade me open his 
desk, and take out a little phial full of a greyish 
liquid, which he bade me carry off carefully. He said 
this bottle contained concentrated poison of great 
strength, which be had kept about him during the 
war and the flight, determined on swallowing it rather 
than be taken prisoner by the Austrians. Since then 
he had preserved it, unoertain of what the future might 
bring ; but at the point of death, not sure of an hour, 
he preferred giving it to me, lest it should be found by 
a woman who attended on him, and who might 
ignorantly injure herself or others. I took the phial 
as he desired, and still preserve it ; not that I think of 
using it, for I wish to live for my country, and to 
avenge my brother. But one never knows what may 
happen, and in a war or a revolution it is well to be 
master of one's fate* 

Aladar sunk day by day, like a dying torch ; but 
while his strength failed, his courage and his faith in 
the future remained entire. He regretted that he 
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should have no share in the struggles he foresaw.; but 
he bade us not lament him, for death was the conclu- 
sion of his sorrows, and he exhorted us to union, re- 
signation, and faith in the future of our country. 

During his illness he had suffered cruelly, without 
a murmur ; but his end was peace. Nothing sad about 
his death-bed — the light towards which he was going 
flooded his room, and his friends were around him. 
During the last hours he had but a thin thread of life 
wherewith to bid us farewell, and his breath ebbed 
gradually till the soul of our friend was absorbed into 
the world of spirits. His last words were incoherent ; 
but we could guess that, at the final moment, his 
thoughts had flown back to his lost country. 

His death was a fearful loss, especially to me. 
His country lost a devoted son, whose talents and 
abnegation might have rendered great service in better 
times ; our emigration lost one of its ornaments, and 
each of its members a friend ; but I lost more, — for the 
soul of Aladar was akin to mine, and, brought up 
together from childhood, we were united like a tree 
and its bark. Never had we disputed or hidden our 
thoughts from each other, and I can imagine nothing 
which could have separated us in life. Since his 
death I have no longer seemed a complete being, and 
have not loved a life in which I have nothing more in 
common with him. 

But I dare not lament, for death was a happiness 
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and a deliverance for Aladar. He was one of those 
rare men who in life are detached from it, and who 
seem to unite oar imperfect humanity to the succeed- 
ing phase in the world of spirits, and, like pure gold, 
he had heen tested in the fire of grief. Before the 
Bevolution, the peculiar circumstances of his life had 
dug an abyss between him and the herd, by attaching 
his thoughts rather to the land of shadows beyond 
than to this side the tomb ; and these events, though 
he seldom alluded to them, were rarely absent from 
his mind. He always seemed to me as one who con- 
versed with the inhabitants of another world. 

In exile, though he bore his misfortunes nobly, 
they undermined him, and his health, always delicate, 
gave way. He perhaps died less of physical disease 
than of the mental pains which destroyed his body. 

He sleeps in a strange land, under the trees, far 
from the noisy city, as he himself desired. I saw him 
laid in the grave, and since then I wander about in 
expectation of the end. If I have only lived to see the 
misery of my country, the death of my best friend, the 
loss of all my hopes and illusions, would it not have 
been better to perish on the scaffold with so many 
heroes ? Why did I become an exile ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ILLNESS. 

Towards the end of Alad&r's illness, I had forgotten 
myself in my sorrow for him ; but after his death, 
when I was cast down by grief, and had only myself 
to think of, I became rapidly worse. I grew weaker, 
coughed more, and spit bloed. No remedy could 
relieve my pain, and I had every symptom of con- 
sumption. During the latter end of spring, and the 
summer which I spent in Paris, I grew daily worse. 
. At the beginning of summer I thought the time 
was come to execute the project I had formed, if my 

recovery became hopeless. I wrote to Madame E 

to setMathildefree. I thought myself condemned; and 
uncertain how long my death-struggle might endure, 
I could not bear to keep this young girl bound to a 
corpse, nor that she should think herself obliged on 
my account to resist her heart, if another affection 
were to attract her. I made this sacrifice without 
much pain; to love passionately requires a certain 
vitality, and mine was nearly exhausted. 
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Absence, time, suffering, the conviction at one time 
entertained that she had forgotten me — all had con- 
curred to weaken my passion. I still loved Mathilde, 
but with an affection such as the dead perchance retain 
for the living, if memory survive matter. I renounced 
her the more easily, as I had no fear of living to see her 
married to another; and I do not comprehend the 
egotism which desires a beloved woman to consecrate 
her days to memory. I begged Mathilde and her family 
to give me peace in my last hours by accepting my 
sacrifice. 

Madame K hastened to answer for herself and 

her daughter* Mathilde, she said, accepted her 
liberty, as I asked this as a personal favour, but had 
no thoughts of marriage, and if I recovered I should 

find her still free. Madame B would not believe 

my state to be as desperate as I said ; she urged me 
to go to Hy$res, on the southern coast of France, to 
try its admirable climate. She regarded my scheme 
of staying at Paris as almost suicidal, and insisted on 
my accepting her husband's offers of assistance, and 
of making me a position if I recovered ; otherwise, 
she said she should be obliged to think I had lost my 
affection for her and her family — the more so as I had 
dissolved my engagement with her daughter. 

What could I do ? My pride yielded to this argu- 
ment, and to the maternal affection of Madame B , 
proved once more, although I had renounced her 
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daughter. I was also struck by her remark, that my 
plan of staying in Paris resembled suicide; and I 
thought that if I retained it, and died, my poor mother 
in her grief might accuse me of not having loved her, 
since I did not take every means of living, and that 
this thought would make her grief more hard to bear. 
Poor mother ! She had lost one son ; I had caused 
her sorrow enough, and thought myself bound to 
spare her all unnecessary anguish. 

I consulted the best physicians, who told me that 
if I remained I should live but a few weeks, whereas 
if I went to Hy&res before the cold of the autumn, 
they would not answer for my recovery, but I should 
have done all that science could devise, and my natural 
strength might yet overcome my malady. I therefore 
wrote to Madame B ■ ■■■ that I consented, and would 
go to Hy&res. I had the means of so doing — thanks 
to the money Monsieur B- ■ — had brought me in the 
winter, and had sent to me since, always pretending 
it came from my family. I added, that if my recovery 
was possible, I would accept whatever position he 
offered me. 

Madame B— — answered how pleased she and her 
husband were with me. He had found a confidential 
situation for me in his counting-house, which he 
would keep open for me ; for he was resolved to place 
me above want, and make me independent even of my 
family while politics kept me out of Hungary. She 
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applauded my resolution of going to Hy&res, and 
bade me execute it at onoe. 

I found it very difficult to leave Paris. I hoped 
nothing from the change, and every exertion was 
painful. I thought it hard, for the object of prolong- 
ing a life I did not love, since it gave me no happiness, 
to be obliged to undertake a wearisome journey to the 
furthest end of France ; taleave the friends whose care 
might soothe my last moments — who would have laid 
me in the earth near Aladar — to go and die alone among 
strangers, of whom not one would care for my life or 
death, — without a friend to press my hand, to whisper 
words of consolation in the language that soothed my 
childhood* to lead back; my thoughts to the country 
for which I had sacrificed everything, — to be buried 
by indifferent hands in a nameless grave, which no 
Hungarian would visit to give a sigh to my memory. 

But I had pledged my word to go, and the phy- 
sicians said that if I delayed I had hut a fortnight to 
live. In spite of my regrets, I tore myself from my 
friends at the beginning of October, more sad than 
when I started for Australia. I had then my whole 
strength, and hoped to see them again, even after 
some years of absence ; but on departing for Hyfcres, 
convinced that I should die very soon, I bade an 
eternal adieu to Paris and to them, and I saw by their 
sadness that they had no hope of our meeting again. 

On my arrival at Hy^res, some days after leaving 
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Paris — for my weakness obliged me to rest at Mar- 
seilles — I took a lodging on the second story of a 
furnished house. As I arrived at the beginning of the 
season, I easily found a lodging. Shortly afterwards, 
the swarms of invalids and their families began to 
arrive. An Italian, come to the south rather by taste 
than necessity, lodged near me, on the second story ; 
and beneath us was an English family, who accom- 
panied a sick daughter, with the hope of saving her, 
or at least soothing her agony. 

I know nothing more sad than a place like Hyeres. 
One cannot move a step without meeting invalids, or 
the dying. Every one knows his fellow, by sight at 
least, and can trace the daily progress of his malady. 
I was very ill ; and though the physician spoke of 
recovery; if I was careful, I regarded his words rather 
as made-up phrases than as truth — the more so, as 
the precautions he recommended seemed at first to 
be useless. 

I soon fell back into the deep discouragement from 
which the sight of the sympathetic nature of the south 
had raised me on my arrival. I longed for death ; but 
it seemed so sad to die thus isolated in a foreign 
land, that I was tempted to abridge this painful trial 
by imprudences. 

To increase my sadness, I received but rare intelli- 
gence from Switzerland and Hungary. Even the 
letters of Madame R grew few and far between; ancl 
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as, -when they arrived, they were as tender as ever, I 
guessed that she preferred being silent, as she could 
tell me nothing agreeable of the feelings of Mathilde, 
whom she hardly mentioned. A little while after 
coming to Hydres, I learnt, by a letter from my family, 
that no money for me had ever been sent to Monsieur 
E , and that they could give me but slight hope 
of receiving more regular supplies. 

I had made acquaintance with my neighbour, the 
Italian, and with some French and foreign families 
established at Hyeres on account of the climate. I 
did not hesitate to visit them, as my priesthood was 
unknown, and I called myself simply by my name 
and title. But these acquaintances, though they 
dispelled my melancholy, were but distant, aad I 
was gnawed by sorrows I was obliged continually to 
conceal. 

During the first weeks I spent at Hyfcres, I con- 
scientiously observed the advice of the physician. I 
felt no great improvement, unless it were one to be 
still alive. Besides, the regime wearied me, for I 
thought it would prolong my sufferings for nothing ; 
and, irritated at being neglected by those who had 
forced me to leave my friends and come to Hydros, I 
one day in December took it into my head that I 
would no longer torment myself to delay my death, 
and that I would take what amusement I could during 
the few days that remained to me. 
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After making this resolution, I neglected all pre* 
oaution. Instead of staying within doors, and going 
to bed early, I stayed out, and sat up. I went to the 
Casino established for those "who, having accompanied' 
invalids to Hy&res, have need of diversion, and at which, 
as at all Casinoes in bathing-places, gambling is re- 
sorted to, as much from ennvi as inclinations 

I know that the love of gambling is a most serious 
fault; and I never yield to it without self-reproach ; 
unhappily, I contracted a taste for it in the camp of 
Georgey, where our young officers, excited to mad- 
ness, knew not how to keep quiet between one enter- 
prise and another, and resorted to gambling for 
diversion. Since then I had rarely played, being 
occupied by other passions — love and politics ; but at 
Hy&res, unoccupied, without hope of again playing a 
part in the great drama, careless of what became of 
me, and so desperate as to seem gay, I sought some 
moments of oblivion at the gambling-table. The 
state of my purse did not allow me to risk much, but 
Fortune always gave me the means of continuing to 
play. 

The physician vainly remonstrated with me about 
my folly — I did not listen. The state of my fortune, of 
my health, my little hope of a better future even if I 
recovered — for in losing Mathilde I lost every chance 
of getting rid of the priesthood as I desired,-— all 
combined to make me despair; and why, said I, 
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should I torment myself, and embitter my last hours, 
for persons who have sent me so far from all sympathy, 
and now take no notice of me ? 

The fever of despair which had seized me at first 
gave me strength to run about and amuse myself. 
Among the gamblers, I seemed the gayest. But this 
feverish activity wore me out ; and by the end of the 
year I became excessively ill, and so weak as to be 
confined to my bed. At this time I received a most 
affectionate letter from my mother, thanking me for 
having gone to Hyeres on her account, and for still 
loving her well enough, after the refusal she had given 
to my wishes, to desire to live for her sake. Madame 
E also wrote a few anxious lines. 

I felt remorse for having yielded to my despair, 
and for having doubted of the affection of those for 
whom I had come to Hyeres. To repair my fault, if 
possible, I recalled the physician, resolved to obey his 
orders, and to neglect no means of recovery— or, at 
least, not to leave to those who loved me the regret of 
thinking that my imprudence had prevented my cure. 
Precaution became the easier, as I had no longer the 
strength to leave my room, or even my bed. 

I was present at a painful drama, which, if possible, 
still more increased my moral prostration. The young 
English girl on the first floor inhabited a room under 
mine, and the ceiling was so thin that I could hear 
every movement in her apartment. I had never 
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spoken to her ; but on her first arrival I had often 
met the young girl, fair and pale as a broken lily, so 
white and weak was she, as she was carried up and 
down stairs, or to the beach. Seeing her every day, 
I took an interest in her on account of her gentle 
demeanour and the afflicted look of her elderly 
. parents, whose youngest and favourite child she 
seemed to be. She had a little dog which ran after 
her, and by its anxiety seemed to understand that it 
would soon lose its mistress. 

At first I saw this young girl daily ; soon she went 

■ 

out but one day in three ; and every time she seemed 
more pale and weak, till at last she stayed in her 
room altogether, and finally took to her bed a little 
while before weakness obliged me to give up my im- 
prudences. During the day, the noises in the house 
and the street prevented my hearing distinctly what 
passed in her room ; but at night, when all was still, 
and suffering kept me awake, I could not help lis- 
tening. 

I heard the dry cough and suppressed moans of the 
invalid, as she turned in her bed; the steps and 
voices of her attendants, the sighs of her mother, 
and even the noise made by the little dog, as he sprang 
on the bed, and tried to induce his mistress to play 
with him. The death-struggle of the poor child was long 
and painful, and I was aware of every small detail of this 
drama, which I imagined perhaps even mjore vividly 

R 
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than if I had witnessed it, for I had nothing to do 
but to listen ; nothing to distract my attention ; and 
fancy conjured up the scene I heard. 

I watched the suffering of the young girl. I di? 
vined her anguish, and yet how I envied her ! She, 
at least, had her family to care for her every moment, 
to soothe her pains by their affection ; but when, in a 
few weeks, I too should be in the same state, my father 
would not be there to support me in his arms, nor my 
mother to sustain my head on her breast, nor my sister 
to weep over me. I should die alone, without fixing 
my veiled eyes on a beloved face, without hearing a 
sympathetic voice; and I thought my neighbour 
happy to die thus among her family. 

By the weaker cough, and the difficulty with which 
she stirred, I understood that the last hour drew nigh. 
One night I guessed, by the sudden absence of care 
to walk gently, and by the sobs which reached my 
ear, that all was over. The poor little dog alone was 
incredulous, and persisted in his efforts to wake the 
dead ; and I heard his despairing howls as he was 
torn from the body. Alas ! I thought, when I die, I 
shall not have even a dog to be my mourner ! 

Next I heard the preparation for the funeral — the 
noise of hammers on the coffin, the departure of the 
procession, and at length the silence of grief. 

These scenes, which lasted several weeks, prostrated 
me entirely. I had no longer any wish to recover, or 
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different doses, bat the result was invariable. After 
swallowing the poison, the poor little beasts ran a few 
steps, fell, gave some kicks, shook their ears, and 
died. 

I sometimes said I was curious to know whether a 
man taking this poison would shake his paws and 
ears like a rabbit ; so that my Italian, one day that I 
was gloomier than usual, and guessing that I had 
great reason to be unhappy, fancied I meant to poison 
myself^ — and when I left him in the evening, followed 
me to my room to prevent my doing so. I assured 
him that I had no intention of experimentalizing on 
myself, and in truth I was resigned to let Nature ]$ill 
me, for I thought I had no need to anticipate her. 

During this time the spring came on, and Fortune 
seemed weary of her persecution, and disposed to 
alleviate my destiny. In March I received a letter 
from my mother, telling me that my family had gained 
a great lawsuit* which had been pending several years, 
and which would enable them to give me my share of 
the inheritance, so as to fix myself abroad. In the 
meanwhile she sent me a sum sufficient for my actual 
wants. 

A fortnight later, another letter acquainted me with 
still more agreeable intelligence. A young man, 
much distinguished in the Kevolution, and who even 
then had loved my sister, though poverty had pre- 
vented his soliciting her hand, had been released from 
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prison, and, enriched by the death of a relation, had 
hastened to my father, who, seeing he was well received 
by my sister, had granted him her hand. My mother 
wrote to announce the betrothal. 

If I had sought through all Hungary a husband for 
my sister, I should not have chosen otherwise ; and 
nevertheless, so great was my despondency, that this 
news could not dispel my sadness. I imagined that, 
notwithstanding the betrothal and the short interval 
that would elapse before the marriage, some unex- 
pected obstacle would prevent its taking place. I 
was sunk so low, that the faculty of hope seemed 
extinct ; and though I struggled to answer my mother 

gaily, congratulating her on the gain of the lawsuit, 

» 

and wishing every happiness to my sister, I had no 
faith in my own words. Thus, during the spring, 
while my malady diminished and my strength re- 
turned, I every day grew more gloomy, dreading the 
realization of my fears. 

Happily I was mistaken- Begular remittances con- 
vinced me of the change in the financial position of 
my family, and I soon learnt that my sister was 
actually married, by a letter in which my mother 
described the ceremony. My presence alone was 
wanting, she said, to make her completely happy that 
day ; but when she saw the young couple before the 
altar, she regretted that it was not I who blessed the 
union of my sister and my friend, adding her hope 
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that God would one day bring me back to the fold* 
It was a long time since my mother had expressed a 
wish to see me return to the priesthood ; she forced 
herself to be silent on a subject upon which we could 
never agree; and at another time this regret amid her 
happiness would have pained me, but that day I did 
not attend to it. My sister then was happy 2 ; she 
assured me of this, in a few lines written the day of 
her marriage. This union seemed a pledge given by- 
Fate, that the curse on our family had spent its force, 
and that we might henceforth hope anew. 

Henceforth, hope again took root in my soul. The 
improvement in my health and my spirits became 
rapid; I was new-born to life, for I seemed as though 
I had come back from another world, so little did I 
retain of the feelings that agitated me before my 
illness, I preserved my ardent love for my country, 
and my desire to avenge my murdered brother ; but 
what had become of my passion for Mathilde? I 
thought of her with the affection of a devoted friend, 
ready to do anything for her, with gratitude for her 
former love; but this episode seemed faded into a 
distant past. I preserved for her a tender but vague 
affection, such as one might vow to a star one had 
chosen for an idol, I felt I could live without her 
presence, and experienced a calmness long absent 
from my soul. 

Some time had elapsed since Madame E— had 
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written to me. I only knew that she had passed the 
spring at Paris, with her daughter, and had gone 
thence to some baths in the neighbourhood. Some 
of my friends had seen Mathilde, and informed me 
that, despite of my formal renunciation, she did not 
seem disposed to make use of her liberty. In June, 
however, a report reached me that at the baths she 

had made acquaintance with Monsieur D -, a 

Wallaohian exile, and that her love of oppressed 
nationalities bad entered a new pha$e. 

At first, this news made little impression on me. 
The report was vague — inexact, perhaps ; and even if it 
were true, why should I be annoyed ? Despite the 
sensible improvement in my health, my final recovery 
was far from being assured, and vitality had not yet 
taken sufficient root for me to think of love. It was 
enough for me to live without pain — to enjoy the 
sun, the velvety air of the south, and the beauty of 
nature, without plunging into the agitation of the 
world. Besides, I had myself set Mathilde free, and 
what right had I to be jealous ? I had said to 
myself constantly, that even if she were true I ought 
not to accept her devotion, for it would be a crime 
to allow her to sacrifice herself in marrying a man 
crippled by the loss of his arm, and of which she 
would be sure to repent later. I had caused her 
sorrow enough by the trials she had endured for me ; and 
if she found happiness elsewhere, was I to be offended ? 
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Hy&res is not a place where invalids can pass the 
summer — the air of the desert, which flows direct from 
Africa, would parch them — and the physician advised 
me to depart. I was to spend a month at Marseilles to 
acclimatize myself, and then seek a less burning sky. 
I wished to go to Paris, but the physician remon- 
strated, for he said a fortnight there would undo all 
the good done me by my stay at Hyeres. He pro- 
posed that I should go to Eaux Bonnes, in the Pyren- 
nees, and return before winter, to pass the cold 
weather by the sea-side. 

I objected in my turn, and consented to pass a 
second winter at Hyeres ; and as Paris was so dan- 
gerous, I gave up that scheme, but I would not hear 
of the Pyrennees. It was nearly a year since I had 
seen a friend or a countryman ; I was reviving ; I made 
fresh projects for the future ; I took an interest in what 
passed in the world, and 1 could not consent to pass 
another year without clasping the hands of my 
brethren, and hearing their opinion of our position. 

When he saw me decided against Eaux Bonnes, the 
physician bethought himself of Montreux, on the 
shore of Lake Leman, and sheltered by the mountains 
from the north and east. I knew several of my friends 
were living at Geneva, or would pass the summer 
there. This consideration decided me, and I con- 
sented to go to Montreux. In the middle of July I 
left Hyeres, to spend three weeks at Marseilles. 
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I was already much better; I still coughed, but 
without pain ; and my strength had nearly returned— 
so much so, that the journey to Switzerland seemed a 
pleasure, not a fatigue. I counted on it as likely to 
reconcile me with life, and to lead me back to the 
hopes of a future which my improved position autho- 
rized me to form. 

A few days before my departure for Geneva, I heard 
that Mathilde was certainly betrothed to Monsieur 
D— ; — . I had always contemplated the possibility of 
Mathilde's marriage, yet the intelligence caused me a 
painful surprise. I was no longer in love with her, 
yet I was jealous. One is never resigned t© being for- 
gotten by a person whom one has loved passionately ; 
and mine was not only the jealousy of a lover, but a 
national one. I thought I should have been less 
pained had she chosen a Frenchman or a Hungarian; 
but to be forgotten for a Kouman ! — all my national 
pride revolted. I love every people ; and for the sake of 
the principle, I wish the Eoumans to have their rights 
as well as others ; but when I hear of an individual, 
the national prejudice is sure to revive. Besides, the 

name of D was not unknown to me ; I fancied I 

had heard him mentioned /unfavourably ; and jealousy 
apart, I feared for the happiness of Mathilde if this 
marriage took place. I resolved to know the truth 

concerning Monsieur D , and to warn her family 

if my suspicions were confirmed* 
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The more I thought over this project, the greater 
pain it gave me; I hoped, I claimed nothing from 
Mathilde in the future, but the idea of this scheme 
threw a shade over my recollections of the past. 1 
knew Mathilde to be good and sincere, but imagina- 
tive, and warmer in head than heart When she had 
known and loved me, the Hungarian war was the 
popular theme, and with her head full of the legend, she 
loved in me its incarnation. In 1856, our Revolution 
was forgotten, as though it had never been ; the whole 
Liberal party exalted the Boumans, our hereditary 
foes ; and Mathilde forgot me for a D . 

Thus my last illusion was dispelled. Mathilde had 
never loved me ; and I had lost health, hope, power of 
vengeance on my brother s murderers, whatever career 
the future might have reserved for me. I had estranged 
myself from my family, all for her. The instinct which 
made me mourn over her letter at the Cape, was correct. 
She was cold. Her love had been enthusiasm for 
a cause she personified in me, and, like a weather- 
cock, it had veered round with the changing breath of 
public opinion. It required stimulus, — excitement,— 
for it was not the inward feeling which gushes up from 
the depths of the heart. Yet I will do her justice — she 
once thought she loved me. But I could not be so 
deceived. I could not confound the caprice of the 
head with a true attachment. One who had ever 
really loved, could not have engaged herself to a mere 
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stranger, because his country's cause had lately been 
cried up by newspapers and politicians. Yet to have 
the past thus wrenched from me, was more discourag- 
ing than almost any misfortune which could have be- 
fallen me. 

On reaching Geneva, I sought precise information 

about Monsieur D , and soon discovered the 

justice of my suspicions. 1 required proofs, however, 
and meanwhile I renewed my relations with my 
friends, who received me as though I had risen from 
the dead ; and, after passing some hours with them, 
I went to Montreux, where they promised to visit me. 
The beauty of the scenery calmed my excited mind. 
Nothing gives a better idea of repose, than a large 
lake surrounded by mountains. It seems the image 
of an eternal sleep, in which life subsists, although it 
be suspended. I daily gained strength, and began to 
believe the physician might be right, and that I should 
recover. 

The Democratic party has its police, like the 
Governments, and perhaps a better one, as its agents 
are volunteers, and work con amove. I soon obtained 

the proofs 1 desired against Monsieur D , and my 

opinion once confirmed, I- wrote to my old rival, 

Monsieur L , who by the shifting of the scene 

necessarily became my ally, informing him of what I 
had learnt, and begging he would employ his know- 
ledge as he deemed best in the interest of Mathilde. 
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Monsieur L answered most gratefully ; he had 

communicated my letter to Monsieur E , who was 

anxious to see the proofs I offered, and added, that as 
soon as my health could bear the emotion of such an 
interview, they would both come to Montreux to visit 
me, and discuss the matter confidentially. I asked 
no better ; the vexation I felt with Mathilde since her 
new engagement did not alter my affection for her 
parents, and I was charmed at the thought of seeing 

Monsieur R ; I therefore wrote that they might 

come when they pleased, for I was quite prepared to 
see them. 

In fact, my health was- rapidly improving. Before 
meeting my friends, I had feared never to see them 
more ; but the spell once broken, I hoped to live to 
fight again beside them. This moral change assisted 
my recovery* I took long walks without fatigue ; I 
easily ascended the hill at Montreux, and even bathed 
in the lake without bad effects ; and when Monsieur 

R arrived, at * the beginning of September, he 

was astonished to find me, so well.. 

I had no difficulty in convincing him that D i 

was quite unworthy of his daughter, and he assured 
me he would at once break the engagement. This 
point settled, he spoke of me and my future with his 
old interest, and asked if I still wished to enter 
his counting-house. I thanked him gratefully, but 
answered that as my share in the inheritance of my 
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family was now assured, and sufficed to make me 
independent, I would rather keep my liberty of moving 
at pleasure, than enter a career for which I had no 
taste. I was happy to be able to answer thus, for, 
despite my new-born indifference for Mathilde, I had 
no wish to be obliged to see her frequently. My 
passion was extinct ; she had deprived my recollections 
of their charm, and cast a fresh discouragement on 
my path ; but it is always painful to see again one 
whom we have passionately loved, and by whom we 
are forgotten. 

I had remained at Montreux to receive Monsieur 

B and his cousin; but I was too far from my 

friends, whose business did not allow them to join me 
often — and as soon as these gentlemen left me, I went 
to Geneva. For precaution's sake, I was willing to 
pass another quiet winter at Hyeres ; but I thought 
myself so sure of recovery, that I already built airy 
palaces, and made plans for a journey in the East. 
Having seen the sketchy part of creation, I wished to 
ascend Time, and see the countries history calls 
ancient. Divers are the works of man — I had ex- 
amined the tattooings of the Tahitians, and I thought 
it would be interesting to examine also the monuments 
of Palmyra. 

At the beginning of October I was rather em- 
barrassed, for the cold of Geneva shook my returning 
health. My friends advised my departure, but it was 
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still too soon to go to Hyfcres. I therefore eagerly 
accepted an invitation to accompany two ladies whose 
acquaintance I had made in Switzerland, and with 
whom I had quickly become intimate, on a journey in 
Provence and Languedoc. Their Liberal sentiments 
put me at my ease ; for I could speak of my past, and 
my opinions, without fear of shocking them. They 
were Hungarians in heart and soul, if not by birth* 
The younger had linked her fate to that of her 
adopted country, by marrying one of my friends— an 
exile like myself; and during the absence of her 
husband, she was residing with her mother. 

We first went to Aries— a town famous for ruins, 
pretty women, and sausages. I cannot speak of the 
last by experience, but I saw the other curiosities. I 
quite lost my head at the sight of so many lovely 
faces, and thought it very hard that this Grecian 
type, instead of establishing itsqjf near the boulevard, 
should have taken refuge in a miserable town of 
20,000 inhabitants, very dirty and perfumed, where 
there is but one carriage, whose owner nearly starves. 
To be sure, in Paris it would soon have lost its purity, 
and violets flower in the shade. The ruins delighted me 
nearly as much as the women, and I can say no more. 

On leaving Aries, where, to my regret, we could 
not fix ourselves, we pursued our journey to Mont- 
pellier, chosen as head-quarters — for it is surrounded 
by beautful scenery — and we found there all desirable 
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comfort. At Montpellier our party was augmented 
by the arrival of one of our friends from Switzerland- 
one of my oldest and best-loved comrades. In the 
camp of Georgey we were much together — and while 
I admired the talents of the General, the man was my 
friend. We had seldom met in exile, and I saw him 
in Switzerland with great delight ; for our friendship 
is one that I count on, being based on the sympathy 
between our characters and our political creed. 

Our little society thus constituted, we had only to 
enjoy — and in thi^we were not wanting to ourselves ; 
to our exile hearts, these days of repose, interrupted 
by no exterior tumult, were more full of joy than 
positive pleasures. We seemed to dwell in a magic 
circle, sufficing to ourselves, like the members of the 
fantastic society of Boccaoio. For my part, I often 
said to my friend, these days of Montpellier were the 
happiest in my exile. I was returning to life with 
fresh and more reasonable hope of serving my country, 
and avenging my brother. Existence seemed again 
to smile on me, and I forgot my despair and my past 
sufferings. 

I had never been so calmly happy. At Madame 

R 's, I had enjoyed moments of extraordinary 

happiness, but no real tranquillity, for passions of hope 
and fear were always excited (sometimes without my. 
own knowledge, agitation having become my normal 
state of existence) ; and since my childhood I had 
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never enjoyed domestic life without an arriere penste, 
in the company of distinguished women. I seemed to 
have returned to the happy days when I lived at home, 
content with my mother and sister, I had had to 

teach Mathilde and Madame K everything relating 

to Hungary, and despite my affection for them, I could 
never forget that they were strangers; whereas at 
Montpellier I never recollected that the ladies were 
not native Hungarians, for they knew all my best 
friends, and to increase my illusion, the little Countess 
even spoke our language. 

Nothing could be more even and agreeable than out 
mode of life. I passed the morning with my friend, talk* 
ing of all we had experienced during our exile ; in the 
afternoon we took long drives with the ladies, to visit 
the picturesque spots in the neighbourhood ; and the 
evenings never ended without music. For years I had 
not heard a Hungarian melody, and I now passed the 
evenings in listening with delight to the sad and gay 
chords which diversified our national music. Then we 
had long intimate conversations, which refreshed my 
sick and weary mind ; and after so many years of agi* 
tation, I felt an inexpressible pleasure at returning to 
the calmness of my youth. 

Sometimes our excursions lasted the whole day. 
We visited Nismes and the Pont de Gard, that eternal 
witness to the Eoman power. I had read many 
descriptions at the seminary, but I now realized thd 
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grandeur of Borne for the first time. A modern, en- 
gaged in the struggles of the present, I had never 
clearly conceived antiquity ; but on seeing the Pont 
de Gard, the arenas, and the charming Maison Carree, 
those triumphs of power and beauty with which the 
Romans adorned a distant province, I understood the 
majesty of the people formerly the masters of the 
world. Why should we boast of the progress of 
science ? We no longer produce works that even time 
cannot destroy. Gazing on these ruins, I loved an- 
tiquity, and longed to see her in her cradle in Greece 
and Egypt, and to interrogate the tombs of the past 
on the destiny of nations. 

Beading an old description of Languedoc, I disco- 
vered that not far from Montpellier, at the entrance 
of the Cevennes, there are stalactite caverns, called 
Les Grottes du Gange, or Des Demoiselles. I had in all 
my journeys never seen such a cavern, and, by my per- 
suasions, it was decided that we should visit Gange. 
This excursion, which I had invented, seemed a fete, 
for I had no suspicion of the difficulties of the descent ; 
but on reaching the entrance to the grotto, I saw that 
the first step was insurmountable for a one-armed man. 
My friend and the young Countess went down, while 
her mother, who feared vertigo, stayed with me on the 
hill- side. 

I was much humbled at having been obliged to 
remain* The ladies had been so careful of my sus- 

s 
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ceptibility, that I had hitherto forgotten my physical 
inferiority, but this adventure rudely recalled it to 
me. I might, then, recover ; but do what I would, I 
should always be inferior, and subjected to unforeseen 
humiliations. On the return of the adventurers, I 
eagerly questioned them on the wonders they had 
seen and the dangers they had braved ; and if the 
recital of the latter showed me that I had judged 
rightly in renouncing the enterprise at the first step, 
which they assured me was also the easiest, the de- 
scription of the fairy beauty of the grotto — of the 
glittering halls and chapels — of the pillars, trees, 
statues, of stalactite, — and, above all, of the marvellous 
cavern of the Virgin, where the crystal statue of the 
Madonna stands on a pedestal of light, which rises 
from an unfathomable abyss, and of all the other 
marvels shown by the Bengal lights, was by no means 
calculated to reconcile me to being a cripple. Had I 
lost my arm in battle, I should not have felt it so 
much ; but to have been made inferior for ever by an 
Australian bandit, humbled my pride. 

The three weeks spent at Montpellier had done 
more to restore my moral health, and to attach me to 
life, than anything since my return to France, and I 
should have wished to prolong them through the 
winter. Unhappily, they were to end at the beginning 
of November. My friend was obliged to return to 
Switzerland ; the ladies, to Paris ; and though I longed 
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to accompany them, the bise warned me that it would 
be wiser to return to' Hyeres, and their persuasions 
decided me. Before we parted, however, we wished to 
go to Avignon, and make a pilgrimage to Vaucluse, 
the favourite retreat of Laura's lover. 

The day before we left Montpellier, I received, after 

so long an interval, a letter from Madame R . 

She told me the engagement of Mathilde with D— j — 



was broken, and that, to dispel the emotions of her 
daughter, she wished to pass the winter away from 
Paris, and had thought of Nice, but wished to know 
previously whether I should have any objection to see 
them, and, above all, to meet Mathilde. 

This letter re-opened the Wound in my heart. To 
see again, as an acquaintance, Mathilde, whom I had 
adored, and who in my misfortunes had forgotten me 
for a Rottman ! At first I was inclined to write that 1 
could not see her, and that if the ladies came to Nice, 
I should pass the winter elsewhere ; for I felt that, 
notwithstanding my vexation, curiosity would prevent 
my avoiding her. I was about to write in this sense, 
when it struck me there would be amoral cowardice in 
avoiding Mathilde ; and this idea, added to the affec- 
tion I still felt for Madame R , decided me to 

answer that, my passion being extinct, I had no ob- 
jection to see Mathilde, and that I should meet her 
mother with the greatest pleasure. 

I was pleased with myself, after despatching this 

62 
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letter. Still, I arrived at Avignon with a double 
weight of sadness, caused partly by this correspondence, 
but also by sorrow at having to leave the good Mends 
who had treated me like a spoiled child, and to return 
to my solitude — there is such a difference between 
living alone, even in a place where one has kind 
friends, and only being divided from them by a 
door one can open at pleasure, sure of seeing in the 
morning those one quits at night. 

At Avignon, I visited the palace of the Popes — a 
monstrous edifice — palace, church, prison, and place 
of execution, all transformed into a barrack. The 
guide related the horrible secrets of the palace with 
an indifference which gave me a wish to strangle him. 
" Here," said he, " was the place of torture ; beneath 
us, the oubliettes ; this is the burnt hall, where the 
Legate slew the nobles of Avignon ; by this opening, 
heretics were flung into dungeons, to die of hunger, 
and this is the oven where they were burned alive." 
Then, close by, he showed us the apartments where 
the Pope feasted with his Cardinals; and after the 
horrors he had narrated, as if they were every-day 
matters, he wished to excite my indignation at the 
massacre of the Glaci&re. The reprisals of the people 
are to be lamented ; but who gave them the example 
of massacre ? and what are their cruelties compared 
with those of governments called legitimate, and, 
above all, of the one styled Sacred ? Gazing at these 
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silent witnesses, I shuddered to think I had once been 
a priest! and it seemed as though no devotion to 
liberty could absolve me from the crime of having 
been once enrolled as the soldier of a Church which 
has so sinned against humanity. 

I sought in vain the prison of Eienzi, to do homage 
to the great fourteenth century-dawn of modern 
liberty, inaugurated by you, great predecessors of 
our modern Liberals — Guillaume Tell, Arteveldt, and 
thou, greater yet, for thou didst struggle against more 
crying evils, Eienzi ! — last of the ancient Romans ! 
first of modern republicans ! son of the people ! friend 
of art ! incarnate in the poet, thou unitest antiquity 
and modern Europe ! The first alone of these chiefs 
had the felicity of succeeding, and of leaving his 
legend to a grateful country. Arteveldt fell by the 
hand of an assassin before securing the liberties of his 
native town ; yet more sad was the fate of Eienzi — 
misunderstood, slain by the people he had freed, for 
whom he had suffered seven years in chains in the prisons 
of the Pope, where the dungeon in which he endured 
this martyrdom is now unknown (whereas it should 
be a temple consecrated by his agonies, where the 
people should adore, in expiation of his death), and 
who in dying had the anguish of drawing after him 
into the tomb, for centuries more, the glory of Italy, 
which he had resuscitated ! 

The mood I was in on leaving the palace, added to 
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my previous melancholy, exactly fitted me to appre- 
ciate the painful beauty of Yaucluse. Going thither 
from Avignon, one crosses during three hours the 
plain of Provence, studded with olives — but which, 
away from the Rhone, becomes arid — to find oneself at 
the foot of a line of low hills, which seem to forbid 
farther progress, and one wonders how Petrarch could 
choose such a retreat. 

It is only on reaching the hills that one perceives 
an opening made by the impetuous Sorga, and which 
leaves room for a narrow road close to the stream. 
Beyond this entrance is the valley, and the scene 
changes as if by magic. The opening of the valley 
seems to be an ancient crater, of irregular shape, rich 
with the vegetation of the south, surrounded by pre- 
cipitous and crested rocks, through which the Sorga 
flows joyously. The general beauty of the valley 
consists in the contrast between the arid rocks and 
the rich basin ; but the details change every moment. 

The valley gradually narrows, and, on reaching the 
village of Vaucluse, seems closed by a precipitous 
rock, crowned by an old ruined castle, said to have 
belonged to a cardinal, the friend of Petrarch. The 
poet lived a little way beyond the village during the 
long years he mourned over the fate of his country. 
Alas ! Italy ! where wert thou, since but a few years 
after the death of Dante, the immortal exile, thy poet 
found but tears in his heart, instead of a war-ory ? 
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At the village, one leaves the carriage to take a 
little path along the bank of the Sorga, which, still 
strong and impetuous, leaps on its rocky bed as it 
winds round the ruin-crowned rock. At each step 
vegetation diminishes — soon there remains but a little 
grass or a solitary cypress, the precipices close in 
more wild and pointed, and the beauty of the scene 
becomes oppressive from its excess. 

Suddenly, on turning a point of rock, one stands 
on the edge of the fountain, which, surrounded by 
cliffs seven hundred feet in perpendicular height, rises 
calmly and silently from the bosom of .the earth, 
filling a circular basin, which when full pours over 
the rocks beneath, as a human heart overflows, and thus 
the Sorga is formed. But when I visited it, the water 
was so low, that one could see the entrance to a cavern, 
known as the grotto of Petrarch, and which the 
peasants who have entered it say is very spacious. 
The Sorga was then fed by cascades, which fell into 
it lower down ; the upper part of its bed was dry, 
and the rocks, which were covered with black moss, 
seemed the image of desolation ; while the fountain, 
whose water is so pure that the descent of a pebble 
can be watched for more than a minute without its 
touching the bottom, might represent inconsolable 
grief; and the solitary fig-tree, that with exposed 
roots clings to the rock overhanging the water, seems 
a wretched being vainly seeking to measure his 
suffering. 
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Those who are happy should avoid Vaucluse, 
whose seductive yet painful beauty would cast a shadow 
over their joy. My heart shrunk, my eyes filled with 
tears; "it is here, then/' said I to myself, "that the 
despairing lover and patriot came to hide his agony." 
A crowd of painful recollections came over me ; I 
thought of my exile, and yet more of my broken 
heart, which I had confided with hope and faith 
to two women, both of whom had abandoned me when 
struck down by sorrow ; and half unconsciously my 
thought took words, and after a long silence I ex- 
claimed, "What are the feelings of a woman who 
abandons her first love ?" 

The friend who leant on my arm answered my 
thought, rather than my words, with the instinct of a 
loving heart. " Who knows," said she, " whether in 
secret she is not more to be pitied than him she has 
abandoned ? for a woman can never forget her first 
love." 

She was right, perhaps, and, at all events, did well 
to answer me thus ; for her reply calmed my mind, 
irritated by the thought that I should soon see 
Mathilde, and that I should see her happy and smiling, 
leaving all the sorrow of the situation to me whom 
she had forsaken. If I could suppose her to be 
suffering in secret, I should be reconciled with her. 

My sorrow was less bitter ; but during the return 
to Avignon I could not throw it off, though I strug-. 
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gled to appear gay. Thus passed the last day of the 
happiest period of my exile. The next day we parted, 
with the grief which attends every farewell in emi- 
gration. To deceive our own forehodings, we make a 
thousand projects of meeting, and of a common future ; 
but the heart belies the words — each feels so broken, 
foresees so well the obstacles which may at any time 
prevent the execution of the best of projects, that he 
feels it more probable he may never see again him 
whom he embraces ; and though the lips may smile, 
in his heart he takes leave as though never to see his 
friend again. 

I vainly tell myself that I have recovered, that I shall 
live, and that I no longer love Mathilde. The agonies I 
have endured are of those that can never be forgotten ; 
and in taking from me her love, she has deprived me 
of part of my life, and of the support which would 
have enabled me to bear my burthen. If she had 
still wished to devote herself to me, I loved her so 
well, that I should perhaps have had the courage to 
refuse to profit by her generosity, and then the senti- 
ment of my sacrifice would have sustained me ; but 
in loving another, though but for a moment, she 
substituted a profound discouragement for her image 
— and at my age, with a heart still young, it is fearful 
to have no hope of being loved, and to have to face a 
long life without consolation. I had often felt this 
vaguely ; but at Vaucluse these ideas became distinct. 
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On my return to Hydres, after the domestic life I 
bad recently led, I would not mingle in the common- 
place society which I had frequented from my in- 
capacity to employ myself, but which by no means 
suited me. I wished to be alone as much as possible, 
till I should receive from Madame E the an- 
nouncement of her arrival at Nice, and an invitation 
to join her. During the leisure of this solitude, 
I have noted down these memoirs — somewhat 
vague, but which may serve to recall to me some 
moments, grave and gay, which I would fain not 
forget, as the physician has told me that the improve- 
ment of my health renders my cure certain, if I spend 
this winter in the south. The memory of my yet 
unavenged brother makes it a duty for me to live. I 
will stay at Hyfcres, despite my ennui. 

* * * * * 

I have just received an invitation from Madame 

R to visit her at Nice, and I shall start this 

evening. In two days I shall see Mathilde 1 I last 
saw her in the summer of 1852, after my mother had 
forbidden our marriage ; and, on parting, my betrothed 
vowed eternal fidelity. How much has happened since 
then ! In 1856, at length I shall see her again. How 
will she receive me? I am less agitated than I 
imagined ; my chief feeling is curiosity. On my 
return from Nice, I will note my impressions; I 
should not like to forget them. 
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* * * * * 

I spent a week at Nice. life is a strange comedy ! 
since two persons who loved each other so well, who 
made serious sacrifices, and were all in all to each 
other, can meet as though the past had never existed ! 

Monsieur and Madame E received me with their 

habitual kindness. Mathilde was calm, smiling, 
scarce changed since I last saw her, and held out her 
hand as to a friend who had never been more to her. 
I put it to my lips, as tranquil outwardly as though 
I had never trembled with rapture as I touched it. In 
my heart, however, this kiss, which closed the past, 
and began the new relations of the future, concealed 
deep bitterness. 

I hoped but little before — yet this visit to Nice has 
driven discouragement deeper down into my heart. I 
may live — serve my country in the council or the field 
— revenge the manes of my brother, and satisfy the 
requirements of my conscience ; but there is no hap- 
piness in store for me. Women must have a great 
love for strength ! Mathilde was my Haydee ; beau* 
tiful, good, charming, surrounded by all earthly ad* 
vantages, she held out her hand to the poor exile — she 
warmed his frozen heart, she recalled him to life, blest 
him with her love, and bore for his sake cruel trials. 
Then, when tangible misfortune was added to his 
moral ills, such as sickness and the loss of his arm, 
she did not change her character, she did not betray 
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him — she was too noble for that — but she forgot to 
love him when he had the greatest need of her. 

I do not blame her, for that would be ungrateful 
after the fidelity she showed when her love was ex- 
tinct; but this example proves there can be no 
Haydee for me. I must renounce, as a dream, mar- 
riage, and permanent domestic happiness. If Mathilde, 
who knew and loved me before, and who is endowed 
with every virtue that can adorn a young girl, could 
not preserve to me her love, after my misfortunes, 
how could another, who could not be better or more 
charming, find her happiness in consoling an unhappy 
being such as I am ? Any young girl full of illusions, 
and who sees life open smilingly upon her, would fear 
attaching herself to me, for I am a living proof of the 
miseries of existence ; and were there one who con- 
sented to marry me, her love would be but pity in 
disguise ; her experience as a woman would soon show 
her her mistake, and would she not then upbraid me 
for having accepted her sacrifice ? I should have no 
right to blame her, and her unhappiness would weigh 
on me more than my actual isolation. 

The only person who could love me would be a 
woman acquainted with life, who had by experience 
lost her illusions ; and I shall, perhaps, sooner or 
later, find a Gulbeyaz who will give me some happy 
moments. I know that such happiness, though it may 
be great, being by its nature ephemeral, cannot com-i 
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pare with a day of domestic life ; but as that cannot 
exist for me, and I have nothing to hope from it, I 
must not disdain any moment of alleviation which 
fate may grant me. 

A Gulbeyaz may love me without fear of chaining 
her future to my misery; and if such a love cannot 
assuage my thirst for affection (for of all beings I am 
the one least capable of living alone, without sym- 
pathy), at least it will enable me to deceive myself. 
Since,, after seeing Mathilde at Nice, I have finally 
renounced every better hope, had I not this hope 
left, I think I should do better to lie down and die at 
once. 

Love can no longer be the serious and principal 
object of my life. Still young, my misfortunes and 
my exile have been worth years of experience. Ke- 
turned, so to speak, from the portals of death, I must 
devote all my energy, all the moral and physical force 
that remains to me, to the objects I so long to attain, 
that for them I have yet the courage to live. I have 
duties still; I desire to accomplish them. I will ac- 
complish them ; and if, during the years of waiting, 
an ephemeral attachment can wile away some hours, I 
shall be content. 

Mathilde has deprived me of hope, and all real 
happiness ; but when I shall be convinced that I can 
do no service to my country, that I cannot avenge 
my brother, that my life is as useless to others as 
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to myself — it will be time to die. Since I have 
lived so long, I will bear my burthen still ; but, in 
truth, condemned to eternal woe by my very posi- 
tion, by my very priesthood, which will not let go its 
grasp on me, it would have been better not to have 
avoided death. Why did I leave Hungary ? Why 
did I become an exile ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE GREAT QUESTION. 



For two months I have not touched this narrative. 
Having continued it till the past melted into the 
present, I threw it aside, wishing to forget it, as a 
capricious child abandons its* yesterday's toy, of which 
it has already grown weary. For me, a great child, 
reduced as a means of diversion to this sad study of my- 
self, this review of my life and sentiments has been the 
consolation, or at least the occupation, of some weary 
hours, and it would be ungrateful were I to let it lie 
in the dust. Far from that, I take up my pen to 
continue my narrative of the two months' pause, and 
then to note, from time to time, my impressions, and 
the events that occur. If I resume my task, it is 
because I am to-day very sad — sadder than I have 
been for a long time. I feel oppressed as by a moral 
nightmare ; it is reaction after being happier for two 
months. 

Nothing is more terrible to me, as to most Hun- 
garians, than isolation. I bear solitude well, and 
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even love it, no matter whether it be among mountains 
and rocks, where the bear sleeps in his den — where 
the eagle circles slowly in the air with outspread 
wings, watching from afar the flock he means to 
attack, and the chamois plays among the heights 
without fear of man ; or whether it be in the depth 
of the virgin forests of the tropics, where the palms 
spread their gigantic fans, overshadowing a richness 
of vegetation unknown to Europe, and sheltering a 
world of parti-coloured flowers, among which the 
coiled-up snake sometimes hides, but among which 
the enamelled humming-birds flutter, the thousand 
kinds of insects buzz, and the graceful jaguars lie in 
wait ; or, again, whether it be on a plain extensive as 
a sea, on which the sun darts with unmitigated power, 
the streams flow silent and languid, as though to 
conceal themselves from the herds which traverse the 
burning waste in search of water, and the solitary 
grasshopper sings. It is not isolation to be alone 
with Nature, interrogating her on her secrets, ex- 
amining her mysteries, to love her better as a mother, 
while adoring her as a divine power. 

Such a solitude reposes the soul and heart of 
wearied man. It nerves him if necessary, and always 
elevates him, by teaching how small are the personal 
aims he may have in the world, and showing him the 
beauty and poetry of abnegation by the example of 
Nature, who ever labours and adorns herself for her 
creatures. 
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The solitude which I mean — the, one that oppresses, 
and that I dread — is the moral isolation felt by a man 
whose life has been devoted to the service of some 
great national or human idea, for which he has suffered 
and sacrificed, and who, worn out by his vain efforts, 
seeks a momentary repose from the strife, when he 
finds himself thrown into an indifferent and mocking 
circle, occupied with small and paltry objects. If he 
dared expose the idea he regards as sacred, these indif- 
ferent bystanders would treat it as a chimera, himself as 
a dreamer, and ask him with derision why, like them, 
be could not pursue his own interests, without endea- 
vouring, like Don Quixote, to redress the wrongs of 
others by making war on phantoms, the offspring of a 
diseased brain. 

If this man has near him a friend, a paternal and 
sympathetic heart, together they can hoard their 
thought, as the miser his treasure, to guard themselves 
from ridicule, as he from cupidity. They can revenge 
themselves for the mockery they endure by deriding 
in turn the follies and absurdities of the paltry circle 
which never fail to appear when its members think 
themselves most secure. But to make such observa- 
tions alone, is a poor consolation when we suffer for 
what we nevertheless regard as our virtues. 

During my first stay at Hydres, in the beginning, 
at least, I did not so much feel this isolation, though 
ten months elapsed without my once speaking my 

T 
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mother tongue, or seeing a friend or countryman. 
I explain this indifference by the intensity of my 
physical illness. Weary of existence, thinking that 
I had but a fortnight, a few weeks at most, to 
live, I had already taken leave of the things of 
this world. Sure never to combat again beside my 
comrades, I took leave of them, like a warrior mortally 
wounded, who turns aside to die, imposing on myself 
the sacrifice of leaving them, lest my mother should 
imagine I might have lived but for my own negli- 
gence. At first, then, I remained alone, waiting for 
my last hour, content to be at peace ; but when death 
would not take me, when my frozen blood again 
rushed through my veins like a living torrent, and my 
soul awoke from her lethargy, I began to feel my 
isolation in the inharmonious society around me, and 
this thirst for sympathy increased, till it led me to 
Switzerland. At the approach of winter, I consented 
to return to Hyeres and secure my recovery, promising 
myself to go to Paris in the spring. Till the end of 
the year I bore my solitude with resignation, occu- 
pying it by writing this narrative," and by my ex- 
cursions to Nice. 

Since the beginning of this year I have had with 
me a countryman, whom I am proud to call my friend. 
He is one of those whose character I most love and 
respect. In the struggles and trials we have traversed, 
and the sufferings we have endured for the same 
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cause, I was a common soldier where lie was a chief, 
whose banner I was proud to follow; and if he 
honours me with his friendship, it is the proof that I 
did my duty. His society has been a great happiness 
to me, and with him I ventured more into the world 
than I should have done alone. We diverted ourselves 
much at the expense of the strange persons whom we 
met, and Hyeres, like all watering-places, offered a 
perfect menagerie to our sarcasms. 

The house we most frequented was that of the 

Baroness de S , a young German lady, scarcely 

twenty-three, extremely beautiful ; her wit and natural 
vivacity contrasted with the delicate health which had 
brought her to Hyeres, and her melancholy position ; 
for, despite a beauty I have rarely seen equalled, and 
attractions of every kind, she was quite neglected by 
her husband. He, a handsome but careless young man, 
passed his time at the gambling-table, without heeding 
his wife or inquiring what occurred at a home where 
he rarely showed himself. Very rich, he had yielded 
to a whim in marrying the daughter of one of the great 
families of Germany, and did his duty as a husband 
by giving her as much money as she desired. I had 
made his acquaintance at the Casino, and he presented 
me to his wife. 

Madame de S , young, brilliant, idle, and very 

coquettish, disliked solitude, and supplied the absence 
of her husband by surrounding herself with the 

t2 
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society of Hyeres. She constantly invited her com- 
pany to make, excursions into the country, which the 
climate of the Mediterranean permits throughout the 
winter. When we made the acquaintance of the 
fair German, she was carrying on a decided flirtation 
with a Eussian colonel, the favourite among her 
court, and who has just left Hyeres. This did not 
prevent her heing very amiable, and inviting us fre- 
quently. We breakfasted with her nearly every day, 
before undertaking our expeditions ; and when we 
took leave in the evening, she generally engaged us 
for the next day. As we passed our time far better 
in her society than elsewhere, we saw her almost daily. 

When I was alone with my friend, we often spoke 

of Madame de S . We neither of us denied our 

admiration of her beauty and her wit ; but her com- 
plete indifference for her husband, however well de* 
served, and her undisguised coquetry, furnished me a 
text for interminable jests, and remarks on the folly of 
loving her sincerely. I do not know whether I ever 
saw so coquettish a woman, and I am not in the habit 
of sparing my raillery. 

In the evening we used to go to the Casino ; we saw 

there Monsieur de S , a desperate gambler, leaning 

over the table, and following every card as if his life 
depended on it. I occasionally played against him, 
for it amused me to make him pay for his absence 
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from home. While my friend stayed with me, I was 
as happy as an exile can be. 

To-day I am again alone. My friend left me yes- 
terday. . This is the reason of my sadness. He in- 
tended to have remained another month, after which 
we should both have gone to Paris, but he was obliged 
to start suddenly ; and without being able to account 
for it, I am more depressed than I ought to be by 
such a separation. I shall see him again in a month, 
— six weeks at latest. 

Had he left less suddenly, I do not know but that 
I should have accompanied him, despite the remon- 
strances the physician might have made on the impru- 
dence of encountering the climate and habits of Paris 
at the end of February, although I am quite recovered. 
A weight on my heart seems to say I do amiss to pro- 
long my stay at Hyeres, but my friend started in the 
evening, having decided on doing so the same morn- 
ing. I could not have accompanied him, for I must 
positively await some letters and remittances from my 
family. What can I risk in staying here? What 
new sorrow threatens me, which would not strike me 
equally elsewhere ?— and supposing it to be a danger, I 
would brave it knowingly, for it is long since I had 
anything to excite me. 

Decidedly, I had better not alter my plans, but see 
Paris and my friends six weeks later, with my health 
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entirely established. I wish to pass the summer like 
the most robust, to lead again my former life, and 
above all, not appear too much changed, when my 
family shall come to visit me. This time I will 
conquer myself, and take my reward later. I have 
many projects yet to accomplish, many countries to 
visit ; and since my health has returned, I feel younger 
— more full of faith and hope. I shall pass a pleasant 
summer when I have once bid farewell to physician's 
and invalid precautions. 

But whatever I do, — though I vainly ask myself what 
I can have to dread ; though I build a thousand airy 
palaces, and repeat over my projects a hundred times ; 
and though, above all, I feel well in health, — nothing 
can dispel the sad foreboding which has oppressed me 
for the last twenty-four hours. Without knowing 
why — without a reason I can allege, I seem to touch 
the end of my career and of my exile. It is not 
natural that the absence of my friend should so 
depress me ; and strange though it be, I am more 
cast down than when I left Paris. His departure 
seems to have broken the electric chain which Jrom so 
far linked me to my brethren and my country. Some- 
thing at the bottom of my heart tells me that Fate 
derides my projects and my hopes — that I shall never 
again hear the Oriental tongue of my ancestors — that 
I shall never more clasp the hands of my comrades^ 
—that my mother will not again smile on her son x 
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— that I shall never more comhat for thee, my coun- 
try ! not traverse thy vast plains and fertile fields — 
that I shall not salute Buda, our sacred city — and that 
I shall sleep beside the ocean which rolls its un- 
wearied waves on the shore so distant from my own 
land. No one will murmur my foreign name over 
my grave ; my tomb will be deserted like that of a 
malefactor. If I am to end thus, why did I become an 
exile? 

Are forebodings to be believed ? Are they but the 
dreams of a diseased imagination, which seek to dis- 
guise themselves as warnings from another world ? Or 
does a superhuman power really act thus on the soul 
of man ? It is foolish to suppose so. A reasonable 
man should only believe that which is susceptible of 
proof. I am sad, because I am alone — that is all. I 
will no longer continue reflections which, if possible, 
sadden me more. I will go to the Casino ; it will, 

perhaps, divert my thoughts. 

* * * * * 

Whatever be the truth concerning forebodings, I was 
not wrong to dread a misfortune, nor in saying that it 
would strike me with equal certainty in whatsoever place 
I might be. The blow has fallen, and is a heavy one, 
although of the kind that least affects me, being of a 
pecuniary nature. The great lawsuit which my family 
gained a year ago, and on which they counted for 
the means of establishing me, has been lost on appeal. 
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The misfortune is therefore irremediable, and I receive 
this intelligence just when I hoped to bare received 
news that the first portion of the inheritance promised 
me would be at my disposal. 

I have, then, fallen back into the uncertainty which, 
if it tafc not the most acute anguish in exile, is cer- 
tainly the one we most often feel, and which most 
humiliates my pride. It may be only a pin-prick, 
but it pricks without cessation, and I am too well 
acquainted with such a situation to treat it lightly. 
I must now count on nothing but the uncertain 
remittances my family may send me, and shall never 
know beforehand what I may expect. I should prefer 
the -smallest fixed income to such incertitude, and I 
must support it when I had been led to count on an 
assured fortune, which, if not large, was amply suffi- 
cient for a single man. 

What shall I do about my debts ? They are not 
very large at Hyeres, to be sure ; but they weigh upon 
me, for I had hoped to receive at this time a sum 
which would allow me to discharge them without 
difficulty. As I was known, every one confided in 
my honour; and just as I was beginning to be 
anxious for my remittances, I receive this painful 
news. Then there are my obligations to Monsieur 
B ■ ; the sums which he forced upon my ac- 
ceptance formerly, when he hoped I should be his son, 
and in regard to which he has so nobly kept silence 
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since this tie was broken. In the hope of soon dispos- 
ing of a considerable capital, I have hitherto endured 
this obligation, sure of discharging it materially sooner 
or later; while of the moral obligation of gratitude 
I neither wish nor ought to seek to get rid. But 

with all my affection for Monsieur B , now that 

his daughter is not, and never will be, my wife, it is 
not for me, a noble Hungarian, to accept assistance 
of a stranger which I cannot repay. I may have 
occasionally accepted from my brothers in exile, as 
I have given to others when it was in my power, but I 
cannot bear to be under many obligations to a 
foreigner. I must find some means, of whatever na- 
ture, to extricate myself. I will write to my family, 
and clearly explain my position in this respect. I 
will live as I best may in the meanwhile. My 
brother may, perhaps, assist me ; but I must not leave 
Hy&res while my debts are unpaid. 

The season of Hyeres is, however, nearly over, as 
is proved by the departure of those who passed the 
winter here. The circle that still surrounds Madame 

de S , who intends to stay some weeks longer, is 

much reduced. It is some days since the Bussian 
colonel with whom she mostly flirted has taken his 
leave ; and, since the number of her adorers has been 
diminished by other desertions, she has paid me more 
attention than heretofore. I am almost the only one 
admitted to her intimacy whose icy heart has resisted 
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her provocations (despite the homage of admiration I 
offered her), or who, at least, have not feigned an 
idolatry of her charms which some really felt. Her 
vanity as a triumphant coquette cannot bear that any 
one should tranquilly brave her flashing eyes, nor 
that a single heart should pass her undisturbed. 

Madame de S endeavours to bring me to her 

feet by every means. All her batteries are directed 
against my poor exiled heart. Personal regard, en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Hungary, interest in my 
adventures, sympathy for my misfortunes — especially 
for the loss of my arm, a point on which she has 
divined my susceptibility — nothing is wanting ; but I 
know the game, and do not fear it. She only wishes 
to make me humble myself; and if I once threw 
myself at her feet, the great lady would not have 
contempt enough to crush the poor wretch who had 
the presumption to love her. She would fain trample 
my heart in the dust, to rock herself afterwards in the 
proud thought that no one can resist her charms. I 
am too proud to consent to be a victim, and will not 
let myself be trapped. 

She perhaps thinks me more a novice than I am. 
I know what passion is. I have loved as much as it 
is in the heart of man to love ; but I never abdicated 
my intelligence ; and I only comprehend passion for 
a woman of heart and soul, like Mathilde E— . 
With such a woman, one has no pride ; one offers her 
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every sacrifice love can imagine, and one accepts her 
heart in exchange. A vain coquette, such as Madame 

de S , may be an amusement for him who has no 

nobler aim in life ; but it is by no means the idol to 
whom a serious man immolates his pride, seeking 
from her his inspiration in all he undertakes that is 
great and perilous — such as I would have the woman 
I am to love. It is true, that at twenty-two I was 
induced to chain down my whole life to appease the 
vanity of a coquette ; but that is not a reason for me, 
ten years later, with all the experience I have acquired 
by observation and suffering, knowing life, and the 
difference between one woman and another, to let 
myself be caught a second time in the same snares. 
When I divert myself with the enticements of the 
Baroness de S , who has neither heart nor sensi- 
bility, I by no means intend to be her toy. 

***** 
I have certainly been very unjust. This woman 
has a heart — I cannot doubt it. She is coquettish, to 
be sure — very coquettish — but who proves to me that 
this coquetry does not spring from some deep feeling 
crushed and perverted ? Married very young, she 
perhaps loved her husband, whose indifference may 
have made her suffer cruelly. Employing a common 
manoeuvre, she may have grown coquettish in the hope 
of awakening his sensibility through jealousy ; accept- 
ing homage, to show him that the treasure he disdained 
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would be appreciated by others. At length, finding 
all useless, suffering may have built a wall of ice round 
her heart, to save her from despising overmuch the ob- 
ject of her first love. She perhaps imagines that all men 
are as despicable as he, and endeavours to revenge upon 
all the agonies that one has made her endure. 

I know not whether I am right ; to-day I seem to 
see in the heart of this woman, whom I yesterday 
contemned as a soulless and frozen being, a crowd of 
burning and bitter sentiments — a romance of suffering. 
A single event has changed my entire opinion of her. 

We had made a party, as usual, to visit a picturesque 
spot not far from Hy&res, where there are many 
rocks, some of which are precipitous. The son of 

Madame de S , a lively and active spoiled child of 

four or five years of age, was with us. Our intention 
was to lunch on the grass, and then take a walk 
among the rocks. The first part of the programme 
was happily accomplished ; and after luncheon we 
took the path pointed out to us. The baroness, who 
has lately kept me beside her in her excursions, was 
leaning on my arm — though I had observed to her 
that, in case of difficulty, I should be a useless cavalier. 
She held her son by the hand, as we followed a path 
close to the precipice. The child, wearied by our 
slow pace, escaped from his mother, and ran to gather 
flowers, in search of which he soon reached the edge 
of the cliff, bending over it. Madame de S 
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shrieked on seeing him ; I sprang forward to snatch 
him from peril — it was the work of a moment ; having 
but one arm, I could not catch him ; to avoid me he 
sprang aside, his foot slipped, and he fell. 

Some gentlemen leaped after him, and brought him 
back to where we stood, pale, insensible, a little blue 
mark on his forehead — to all appearance, dead ! There 
was a silence of horror. The child was laid on the 
grass ; a servant was despatched for a surgeon to the 
nearest village ; one lady fainted. The poor mother, 
wild with grief, threw herself on her son, called him 
by his name, questioned his heart and breath without 
finding a sign of life, then sunk down beside him — 
still, mute, without a tear, beautiful in her agony. 
In despair at not having been able to save him, over- 
powered by the thought that the loss of my arm 
made me so inferior and incapable of assisting any 
one, I sat down at a little distance, plunged in a 
gloomy reverie. 

The surgeon arrived within half an hour, but the 
moments seemed years. He came at length, however ; 
made every one — even the mother herself — stand aside, 
while he examined the child. While we all awaited 

his sentence in silence, Madame de S came 

towards me, and laid her hand on my shoulder. I 
was so absorbed in thought that I was not aware of 
her approach till she touched me. 

" Whatever he decides," she said, in a low voice, 
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" do not reproach yourself. You did all you could to 
save my son." 

These words, so compassionate at such a moment — 
her gentle voice broken by sobs — went straight to my 
heart. In answer, I could only seize her hand, and 
let fall on it a kiss — perhaps a tear. At the same 
moment the surgeon looked up ; he pronounced that, 
far from being dead, the child was not even in danger; 
that a contusion had caused this long insensibility, 
from which suitable remedies would soon recover him ; 
and that, if he were kept quiet for two or three days, 
there would be nothing to fear. He at once applied 
the remedies he had brought with him, and we soon 
had the happiness of seeing the poor child open his 
eyes and smile faintly on his mother, who was no 
less touching in her delight than she had been in her 
sorrow. We returned to Hy6res in the evening, less 
gay than when we left it, but with the serious and 
inward joy we feel after escaping a great misfortune. 
Decidedly, had this child died from my incapacity to 
save him, even those soft words of mercy could not 
have made me forgive myself; and even thus this 
accident has renewed all the suffering and feeling of 
inferiority which I have ever experienced at the loss 
of my arm. 

To say the truth, till to-day I never really admired 

Madame de S , despite her wit and incontestable 

beauty* She seemed to me a statue of ice, sculptured 
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by some marvellous artist, moving and speaking by 
some internal mechanism, rather than a living woman, 
acting upon the inspiration of her heart. I now see 
I have been very unjust to her, for words such as she 
addressed to me to-day could not have been dictated 
by an ordinary sentiment. Had she accused me, I 
should have forgiven her ; but, far from this, she came 
to console me before she knew that her son lived. 
Even her beauty seemed to me different, agitated as 
she was by grief; and, despite the horror and anxiety 
of the moment, my heart thrilled. At that instant I 
loved her ! 

This woman understood my agony; her pity 
made her forget her own, to console me. I will not 
doubt, under the ice that clothes her, there still 
exists a heart full of fire and tenderness. Thwarted 
love and suffering have made her coquettish — that is 
to say, cynical. Perhaps no one has ever really loved 
her ; it would be a noble part to devote oneself to 
her — to love her, to become her friend and her con- 
fidant, to revive the smouldering fire of her heart, and 
to bring her back to tenderness and faith. 

7|r ^^ ^^ *^ ^|r 

I thought the impression Madame de S made 

on me the day of the accident I lately recounted, 
would have disappeared as promptly, and that when I 
saw her again in her drawing-room, adorned and sur- 
rounded by her court, I should perhaps return to my 
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first unfaTourable opinion; but, no. I have seen 

her several times since then, at borne, for her child 

is still suffering ; and though her delicate health does 

not permit her to tend him herself, she will not leave 

the house while he is ill ; and far from growing weaker, 

the impression I received is daily increased. This 

accident has opened my eyes. I see a thousand 

reasons to convince me that she is really what I judge 

her now to be. Her constant kindness is a proof of 

this; for an ordinary woman would hate him who 

nearly destroyed her child, and she, on the contrary, 

J receives me more cordially than before. 

To be sincere with myself, I must confess that 
{ - since that day I love her ; but as it is also my duty te 

I tell myself that I have nothing to hope from this 

attachment, I ought to be wise for once in my life. I 

ought to have empire enough over myself to avoid 

I her. Here I could scarcely do so. I have no pretext 

to allege for such a caprice. It would be even ill- 
bred to cease to visit her while we are at Hyfcres. 
Having accepted her kindness hitherto, while she was 
surrounded by admirers, it would not be becoming to 
stand aloof while so near her, and abandon her to soli- 
tude, when her society is reduced by so many departures. 
Should I not do better to arrange my affairs as best I 
may, and leave Hyeres at once ? I should soon 

forget Madame de S among my friends and the 

distractions of Paris, if I ceased to see her; for I 
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know that far more ardent feelings are to be forgotten. 
But if I stay, I foresee that my passion will increase, 
and that I expose myself to certain suffering without 
hope of any compensation. 

It is not that I now contemn Madame de S ; 

on the contrary, I think that he who should love her, 
and gain her affection, would find in her a treasure. 
If I possessed her heart, she might be for me an 
angel of consolation, I am so alone in this world — so 
unhappy — I have such need of a woman's affection to 
rest and comfort me. Aged and wearied before the 
time, by grief, I approach the epoch at which the vie 
de Boheme and noisy amusement do not suffice to 
man ; in which he has an imperious want of a home, or 
at least of knowing an asylum separated from the world 
by affection, whither he may retire and find sympathy 
in his hours of despondency, and a soft woman's hand 
to support his head, bent down by the burthen of life. 
These aspirations have been developed in me by my 

hope of finding in Mathilde K a consoling angel 

under the name of wife, and in her family a home 
which, though it could not make me forget my exile, 
would at least have softened the time of trial. Had 
this dream been realized, it would have saved me. 
Alas ! it was dispelled, leaving me to toss in the 
storm, after seeing the harbour near enough to divine 
its charms. I have a mother and a sister, as good 
and tender as I can desire ; but their influence does 

U 
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not extend to me, for it is five years since I embraei 
them, and who knows if I shall ever see them again 

I have friends who, I believe, love me sincere! 
but who have naturally other objects dearer than 1 
and to reconcile me with life, I should require a hea 
all my own, where I should be the first, and whie 
would cherish me in spite of all my misfortunes. Ft 
such a woman, I could still recover my tendernec 

and a youthful enthusiasm. If Madame de S 

would be this woman, she would do a good deed sb 
does not dream of, for she would bring a living bain, 
back from the portals of death. Since my last hope 
of issuing from the miseries of my existence havi 
been broken, I feel myself perishing ; happiness aloni 
could revive me. 

But I am not a child, to nourish such wild delusions 

Madame de S could never love a man like me 

At a watering-place she may receive a poor exile ; bui 
the great lady, — surrounded by all that luxury car 
devise, cradled in wealth, adorned with all the costlj 
nothings that fashion can proffer, — requires a dandj 
of her own sphere, to whom expense is a jest, who car 
vie with the most extravagant and elegant of hei 
society. I could only offer her my attachment; ebe 
would soon be ashamed of me. 

To revive the spent flame of her heart — to bring her 
back from her cynicism — would require a young man 
whose faith has not been shaken by suffering, who 
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sees life tinged with rose colour, and who would make 
an idolized woman the unique object of his existence ; 

— for Madame de S is a spoiled child, who would 

demand a whole life in exchange for her heart. Of 
what use to her would be a desponding creature such 
as I, broken by ten years of sorrow and discourage- 
ment ; who has left a shred of his life clinging to every 
thorny branch which has torn his flesh as he traversed 
that wild forest of existence called exile, and whose 
wounds are still bleeding ; who could not promise his 
future, pre-engaged and devoted to strife and ven- 
geance ; and who, finally, could even in the present 
give but half his heart, for the other belongs of right 
to his fatherland ? Such is the cruel fate of the 
exile. None has such need of being loved ; and to 
win the affections, for want of which he perishes) he 
can give but half his being. The woman who loves 
an exile must have a great heart, if she understands 
and accepts her destiny, — for she must partake the 
burthen of her husband, and has not even the right of 
desiring to be the first object of a soul consecrated to 
patriotism and duty. 

It is my misfortune that I love Madame de S . 

This attachment is a heavy load, added to those under 
the weight of which I am already succumbing. But I 
acknowledge that she is not one from whom such 
abnegation can be expected; besides, what woman 
could love me now ? Woman is a feeble being, who 

u2 
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seeks protection from stronger man, and loves him 
who gives it ; and what am I — mutilated, one-armed — 
that I should be loved ? Half a man ! If oven a 
pitying heart gave itself to me for a moment, the 
caprice would soon vanish, without my having any 
right to complain, for I ought to foresee the misfor- 
tune. Yet, to be abandoned without right of ven- 
geance ! Never ! Matbilde herself, who loved me 
before, who was ready to share my fate, did she not 
forget me after my last misfortunes ; and how can I 
suppose that another would love me now ? especially 
one Who, like a child, is cruel from ignorance, and who 
is only acquainted with luxury. It is impossible — it 
would even be an injustice to Mathilde to suppose it 

Yet every day I pass with Madame de S 
augments my love for her, and my agitation. Her 
enticements, all directed towards me, give me a wild 
hope in the morning, which reason forbids as soon as 
I am alone. I will make a resolute effort to free 
myself from her charm. I will leave Hyeres, and 
courageously resume my part of the Wandering Jew. 
My creditors will have sufficient faith in my honour, 
to feel sure that I will pay them from Paris. I will at 
once take leave of the baroness, and start to-morrow, 
with the hope of recovering calmness among my 
friends. 

- I shall not depart. In twenty-four hours my ideas 
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have completely changed. I venture to hope that 
Madame de S loves me. I am very happy. 

Yesterday I went to take leave of her. I found her 
alone, unwell, but more amiable than I had yet seen 
her. Her languor was so becoming. Nevertheless, 
the charm diffused around her, by making me feel 
the danger of staying, fortified my resolution, and, 
after an hour s conversation, I rose, asked «her com- 
mands for Paris, and begged her to present my farewells 
to those of her society whom I should not see before 
my departure. When she understood my intention, 
she obliged me to sit down again — anxiously inquired 
into my motives, asking me if I had received un- 
pleasant letters — news of any kind ; if I was expected 
at Paris ; if I should return to Hyeres, and a thousand 
other questions. 

I wished to leave her without explanation ; but she 
pressed me so closely, I was so agitated at thinking I 
should never see her again, that my heart overflowed. 
When I had confessed everything — my love, my grief 
— I ended by saying, " You must now understand that, 
as I hope nothing, I must not stay near you. Receive 
my farewell." 

She gave me a strange smile. " Stay," she said. 

" Stay !" I exclaimed ; " you tell me to stay ! Do 
you know that that is to bid me hope ? I see you 
are kind and mercifiil ; that you forgive my audacity, 
because I am unhappy ; but, for the love of God, do 
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Dot trifle with me. Do not forget that I am an exile, 
and that an exile has no treasure bnt his heart — that 
if that be broken, he must die. If yon are my friend, 
bnt nothing more, let me go ; I will endeavour to 
subdue my heart, and one day return to you as a 
friend, to thank you for your kindness. But if it is 
not serious, do not a second time bid me stay. Do 
not raise an unhappy wretch to Heaven, to cast him 
down with contempt the next moment ; for if you say 
so, I shall dare to think that you love me. I shall 
obey, for in you will be my happiness and my destiny. 
My life will be in your hands, for it would break with 
my hope !" 

There was a pause — I could almost hesr my heart 

beat. " Stay," said Madame de S , in a low tone, 

holding out her hand. I covered that hand with 
kisses, when a step became audible without, and she 
had just time to withdraw it when her husband 
entered. 

"Here is our friend," said the Baroness, "who 
wished to start for Paris ; but I have persuaded him 
to stay a little longer." 

I was too much agitated to sustain the conversation, 
and I took my leave at once ; and, notwithstanding 
my happiness, my heart shrunk at the thought of the 
calmness with which Madame de S — — greeted her 
husband. „ 

She loves me — I cannot doubt it. She knows how 
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unhappy J am ; and there does not exist a woman 
cruel enough to trifle with my love, after an appeal 
such as I made to her. Her suffering heart com- 
prehends the consolation of healing another's wounds ; 
and she consents to descend from her social pedestal, 
to stretch out her hand to me, a poor exile, and to 
lead me into her heaven. She was much moved, as 

4 

she listened ; and if she received her husband so 
coldly, it is because his presence must drive back her 
every feeling to the bottom of her heart. > 

What a happiness to be loved, and by such a 
woman ! A new spring opens before me ; there now 
exists a being for whom I am something, a heart to 
partake my joys and sorrows, a friend to whom I can 
tell everything, with whom I may weep. This hap- 
piness has come just in time — when the sombre 
present, and the hopeless future, made me despair of 
life ; and I sighed for dissolution, that I might sleep 
in its arms. I find this pearl in my path. Thou art 

very merciful, Fate ! 

* * * * * 

Some days had elapsed since the one that trans- 
figured my life, and I had been unable to see Madame 

de S alone ; but I was not the less convinced of her 

love. Words without meaning for others, which had 
a sense for me— furtive glances— murmured phrases 
when no one was listening — assured me of it ; and he 
who risks his last stake in life has such a craving to; 
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believe he shall win, that for nothing on earth would 
I doubt of Madame de S . Yet, in spite of it- 
self, a suspicion, or at least a pang, agitates my heart. 

A Frenchman, Count d'E , has arrived at 

Hydres, and has been introduced to the Baroness. I 
fancied that he was inclined to pay her court, and that 
she did not repulse him. I am, perhaps, over-suspi- 
cious ; but Madame de S- is my treasure, and this 

notion suffices to disturb my as yet unassured happi- 
ness. Yet I ought to have confidence in her, if only 
out of gratitude for her having so generously bestowed 
on me the alms of her heart ; and besides, T must have 
confidence, for if she deceives me, she had better stab 
me with her own hand. I loved Mathilde better, 

perhaps ; but Madame de S gave me new life when 

all else condemned me to die. My existence depends 

on her life alone. 

* * * * * 

Oh, rage ! oh, despair ! I must believe my eyes. This 
Count d'E ! I had a true foreboding of my misfor- 
tune. Can a woman thus deceive ? If I had been told 
this but three days ago, I should have repulsed the truth 
as a vile calumny — and now it is evident. This very 
evening, for the handsome Frenchman, so perfumed 
and coxcombical, all the manoeuvres of her coquetry, 
smiles, and whispered words — for me, not a glance ! 
not a word ! And he took a pose, admired himself, 
accepted as by right what I should have implored on 
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my knees ! Things cannot pass thus ; she shall not 
trifle with me, as with a fool who amused her, for want 
of a better toy, to be thrown aside as soon as another 
appeared. The past shall be a tragedy, for 1 hate this 
man, who deprives me of my treasure, and I long for 
death. He perhaps thinks that because I was a priest, 
and have but one arm, that I shall not fight, since he 
dares to display his victory in my presence. He shall 
see that if I wore a priestly robe, I am a soldier too, 
and I have still my right hand to hold a pistol. 

And she ! If I could but despise her ! I am con- 
vinced my first opinion was correct ; she is only a cold 
coquette, who in revenge for the wound I inflicted on 
her vanity, by not kneeling to her at once, has re- 
mained implacable when I surrendered. I understand 
that she does not deserve a real attachment — but it is 
of no use — I love her. I am ashamed of myself, yet 
I love her! Could I* have remained cold and indif- 
ferent as she passed up and down, gay and 

triumphant, leaning on the arm of Count d'E , my 

contempt would have avenged me ; but she must have 
seen my anguish — have rejoiced at it — have jested at 
it — with him, perhaps ! But I will not be alone un- 
happy ; I will not depart, to be the subject of a jest ; 
she shall not laugh to the end, for I will force my 
happy rival into a duel ; he shall die by my hand, or 
I by his. It cannot be otherwise. 

I have a storm in my heart. Rage and despair 
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strive within it ; and yet, though I despise myself for 
my weakness, I love her still, this woman ! And I 
feel that if she now came towards me, holding out her 
hand, smiling her soft smile, with words of endear- 
ment, she could still do what she pleased with me. 

But Monsieur d'E cannot refuse the duel ; and 

then either he will fall and I shall depart, leaving her 
to remorse, if she can feel it ; or I shall die, thanking 

them both for having given me repose. 

***** 

I understand that a man may be perverse, commit 
crimes, betray sacred duties, be even infamous; but I 
do not understand that a creature with the exterior of 
a man should be so cowardly as to bear being in- 
sulted, without his blood boiling — without being ready 
to die a thousand times to revenge himself. Yet I 
have done enough during the last days for Monsieur 

d'E to understand my object. It is not necessary 

to be a fire-eater to know how to answer an insult. 
Not wishing to create scandal, I at first tried to en- 
gage him in a personal dispute ; he would understand 
nothing. Then, meeting him at the Casino, I stood 
opposite to him for half an hour, staring him in the 
face, and my rage certainly must have shone in my 
eyes. He took his hat, and went away. I said, loud 
enough for him to hear, " How can a man be such a 
coward ?" and he did not even look back. He shall 
fight, however; I will yet force him into it. But to 
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say tbat I have been abandoned, deceived, for such a 
poltroon ! and that I have not the courage to despise 
this woman ! To what has misery reduced me ? 
* • * * * 

I have seen Madame de S . This morning, to 

my great surprise, I received a note from her, so soft 
and cajoling that I had not firmness to refuse, as 
perhaps I ought to have done. It would have been 
better not to see her, for her snares have again en- 
tangled me, without my being able to place any confi- 
dence in her. However, I have seen her ; I could not 
resist the temptation of the interview she offered me, 
and in fact I found her alone. 

She was pale, agitated — she even seemed to have 
wept. She was no longer the gay and triumphant 
coquette, for she besought my mercy ; the scene at 
the Casino had been related to her, and she at least 
understood me; for she implored my compassion, 
begging I would not disgrace her by a scandal of 
which the world would be sure to accuse her — en- 
treating me not to poison her young life by remorse, 
which she said she could never lose if I died on her 
account, or if my hand was dyed with blood for her 
levity. All in tears, she begged for mercy, suppli- 
cating me to spare her. Her words were moving ,* 
her voice broken by sobs ; her tears flowed, and I could 
never bear to see a woman weep. Yet my anger was 
so great, my grief so deep, that for a long time I re- 
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mained frozen and unmoved, refusing her entreaties. 
But she did not lose heart ; on the contrary, her 
energy redoubled ; and as she grew excited, her words 
took a more direct expression. I was not prepared for 
so long a struggle, and I loved this woman ! My 
resolution at length began to waver — she saw her ad- 
vantage at once, and pushed it farther. Seeming to 

forget Monsieur d'E , she concentrated all her 

anxiety on me, and the danger I wished to incur. 
Wearied, worn out, hesitating, but still resisting, I 
wished to leave her — not to yield. But she threw 
herself between me and the door, beseeching me to 
give my word of honour not to fight. 

In so obstinately seeking this duel, I sought a 
soldier's death to free me from my hopeless woes. 
But this persistence fatigued me. " Well, Madame," 
I said at last, " as you desire it, I give my word of 

honour not to fight your d'E , but I shall shoot 

myself." 

At the beginning of the phrase, a smile shone on 
her face, bathed in tears, like the sun through the 
clouds. But at my last words the scene recommenced. 
This thought, she said, was far more terrible than the 
duel ; for in one case I might escape, whereas in the 
other my death was certain. She protested that 

Monsieur d'E was of no importance to her — that 

all her anxiety was for me — that I had no grounds 
for my jealousy and my hatred, since she loved me 
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alone. I saw that this time she was really frightened, 
and besides, a beloved woman always ends by being 
believed, — all the more if she be heartless, for then 
she preserves all her presence of mind, where a loving 
woman would be confused ; and if she be unscrupulous, 
does what she will with the man mad enough to love 
her. 

I was long obstinate, I had so much reason to 

think my jealousy well founded; but Madame de S 

saw that I loved her even to madness, and profited 
by it. As though overcome by her agitation, she let 
fall tender expressions ; and, perceiving the effect they 

produced, vowed that if I disliked d'E , she would 

never see him again, and offered every proof of 
love and attachment I could desire. Intoxicated by 
her words, by the sight of this adored woman suppli- 
cating at my feet, imploring me to live for her, I let 
myself be conquered. I gave her my word of honour 
not to shoot myself. Radiant with her victory, but 
wearied by the struggle, she sunk on my arm, thanked 
me impetuously, but, at the same time, entreated me 
to leave her alone, to recover from so much emotion. 
I clasped her to my heart, and left her. 

Alone, come back to my senses, I do not believe 
in her attachment ; she feared the scandal of a duel, 
or of my suicide. But I am content, for I triumph 
over my rival. He will be discarded — she will not 
dare to betray me. Such a victory is better than 
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killing him in a duel, or dying, to let them laugh at 
my folly. 

* * * * ■* 

Perfidy is infinite, and an upright heart can never 

guess its devices. Though I loved Madame de S , 

and love her still, I no longer esteemed her ; but I 
did not think that she would venture to brave me, and 
to count, as she has done, on my imbecile devotion. 
Excess of suffering has made me calm. 

The day after the scene I last related, I went to her 
house at the hour she had herself appointed — but her 
door was closed. The Baroness was ill, said the 
servant, and could see no one. Unwilling to rouse 
attention, I did not insist, only sending the servant to 
inquire when I might hope to see her. She sent me 
word to return the next day (this very day), and when 
% I arrived, exact to the hour, I received the same reply. 

The Baroness was still ill, and could not receive me, 
as she was even in bed. 

I know not what suspicion that this excuse was 
I unfounded darted through my head like lightning, 

1 but it was my instantaneous conviction ; and desirous 

of assuring myself, I took the excuse and went away, 
but returned almost immediately, and stationed my- 
self near the door. My forebodings were soon 
... realized — the door opened, and I saw Madame de 

I* S come out, beautiful and radiant, richly dressed, 

leaning on the arm of Count d'E , with whom she 
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conversed in that indescribable manner that marks 
complete intimacy. 

The blood rushed to my head. I longed for a 
dagger to wreak my wrath on both ; but passion kept 
me nailed to the ground. She passed me without 
perceiving I was there, almost touching me with her 
dress; and I overheard her talking of me, and re- 
counting how adroitly she had tied my hands. Scarcely 
was she gone, than I reproached myself for not having 
come forward. Her path was the public walk ; and 
following her thither, I contrived to meet her face to 
face at the turn of an alley. 

" Is it thus," said I, coldly, barring her road, " that 
you are in the habit of keeping your promises, 
Madame ? 1 really did not expect to meet you thus." 

" What promise ?" she answered, composedly. " I 
only know of the one you made to me ; and you see 
I count upon it. Pray let me continue my walk." 

What could I do ? Stunned by this answer, I let 
her pass, and returned home, alone with my despair. 
Even my wrath is replaced by a kind of gloomy 
coldness. What am I to do under these circum- 
stances ? What does my general situation command? 
Oh ! if I had but a single human being in whom I 
could confide ! a heart on which I might rest ! a voice 
to murmur soft and consoling words ! I would com- 
mit myself to this being — he might do with me what 
he would ; but derided, insulted — I am alone — quite 
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alone. I have around me but acquaintances indif- 
ferent to my life or death. I have do friend or con- 
fidant, save this mute paper. I will force myself 
to be calm ; to reason coldly ; to give myself an 
account of my feelings, and examine my whole 
situation. 

In the actual position, I must confess I cannot 
hope either for triumph or revenge. Madame de 

S ■ has too well proved that, having disarmed, 

she now laughs at me and my grief; and though 
circumstances would justify me to my conscience, 
I cannot revenge myself on her. As to Monsieur 

d'E , I cannot strike or kill him, for I have pledged 

my word not to fight ; and the promise is sacred, 
despite the unworthy comedy that extorted it, for it 
was given unconditionally ; while I am freed from the 

other, since Madame de S has trampled on the 

promises she freely made to induce me to bind 
myself. 

Without hope of triumph or revenge, I have only 
to disentangle myself from the situation without 
ridicule. If I submit — if I do nothing, when she has 
so openly derided me, when she laughs at me with her 
lover — I shall become ridiculous ; for my love is no 
secret, and I sought revenge publicly. Only one 
course remains for me — to die. 

In truth, what remains for me in this world ? I 
have nothing to hope or expect from life, which can 
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offer me bat a series of humiliations and sorrows. I 
will question my soul. 

Man is a strange being. When disappointed in 
love, his vanity generally suffers as much as his heart. 
The sufferings of the heart, when they are real, under- 
mine life — destroy it slowly, but do not suddenly snap 
the thread. The wounds of vanity are quickly healed, if 
the man be young, in favourable circumstances, and 
full of hope of revenging himself for the perfidy of 
one, by a hundred triumphs. When a gigantic oak 
is shaken, its roots cut, the slightest breeze may blow 
it down; and such is my situation. Long since 
undermined, it required but one additional drop of 
bitterness to make the cup overflow, and Madame de 

S has poured out this fatal drop. But the real 

enemy — the one who poisoned my life — from whose 
nets I could never escape, with all the liberality of my 
opinions — who will not let me go while I exist, is the 
priesthood. 

Without that, I should not be as I am. I should, 
indeed, be an exile ; but what a difference ! I had 
found an adorable woman, who loved me in spite of 
all — who with her hand offered me every chance of 
happiness — whose family consented, desired, to have 
me for their son ; and because 1 had been a priest, my 
mother, my angelic mother, who had never refused me 
anything, opposed my happiness, considering it a duty 
not to let me commit sacrilege. A tender mother, from 

x 
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principle, condemned her son to a life without conso- 
lation, and that on account of the priesthood. This 
refusal drove me to the end of the world ; made me 
lose my arm, my health, and with these, every hope 
of securing a future existence ; and when I returned, to 
avoid dying of disease, I was sent hither, to fall into 
the snares of Madame de S , whom I should other- 
wise never have seen, and from whom I should have 
parted in time, had not the fatal want of money 
detained me at Hyeres ; and, finally, the loss of my 
arm obliges me to renounce all idea of vengeance,, 
and to remain ridiculous in my own eyes and in those 
of others. 

Such is my past ; not a joy, not a hope, the loss of 
which is not attributable to the priesthood. One 
glance on the future, before deciding what hope is 
left to me in this world. 

I am scarcely thirty-three ; the disease that threat- 
ened me a year ago, no longer exists ; I may have to 
wait long years before a natural death comes to deliver 
me, and how shall I spend them ? The political 
horizon is dark — not a ray through the clouds an- 
nounces the approach of another era. Before the hour 
arrives for revenging my brother, I shall be broken 
down by waiting ; for though my body is young, my 
hair, the faithful image of my soul, is already grey. 
Even if I could hope to pass these years in tolerable 
comfort ! — But no ; I can only drag on a miserable life, 
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feeling that I am a cause of anxiety, and a burthen to 
my family, who are straitened to assist me, yet cannot 
succeed in freeing me from the debts and obligations 
of honour that continually weigh upon me, and whose 
weight I must endure wherever I turn. 

If by a miracle I could find another Mathilde 
B noble enough to love me, despite my lost arm 

and my misfortunes — devoted enough to partake my 
destiny — brave enough to marry a priest — it would be 
my duty, as a man of honour, not to seek to win her 
heart, — even to fly from her ; for I know beforehand 
that my mother would not consent to accept her as a 
daughter; and what reward would it be for a devoted 
heart to unite her to an unwilling family ? Therefore, 
if I were yet to find a woman willing to bear my name 
in spite of all, marriage and domestic life would be 
still impossible. 

As to a less holy, less permanent attachment, such 
as I dreamt of for a moment, I see now that it cannot 
exist for me. I am convinced that the loss of my 

arm caused the disdain of Madame de S . In her 

eyes I am scarcely a man, and every other woman in 
her place would have felt the same ; a feeling woman 
would have acted differently, but would not have loved 
me better. I thank her for the lesson. 

This, then, is the future reserved to me, if I con* 
tinue to live — irremediable misery, embittered by the 
thought that I am a burthen on my parents ; that I 

x2 
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have obligations I can never discharge ; and that I 
have let myself be made ridiculous without a struggle. 
Young and passionate enough to love again, but 
without any hope of being loved, could I hope to be 
happy, I should prefer taking this vengeance on 

Madame de S to dying. But thus I had better 

finish ; for death will be for me the repose that all my 
wishes call for, and an evil for no one. 

I shall sleep so well beneath the sod, and my family 
have been so long unaccustomed to see me at their 
hearth, that I shall scarcely be more dead to them in 
the tomb than I am now. 

They shall not laugh at me, for I am resolved to 
die by my own hand. I have still the poison Aladar 
left to me, and which I took as by a foreboding. I 
have reasoned coldly; wrath no longer agitates me ; and 
my despair is profound. Now that my resolution is 
taken, I am very calm. I will live twenty-four hours 
more ; I will appear everywhere ; burn all my papers 
except this narrative, which by a note I will beg one 
of my acquaintance, who lives in this house, to 
transmit as a remembrance to my friends. I have 
written and thought the whole night. I will watch 
the dawn for the last time. 

How beautiful thou art, Nature ! when the sun 
rises from the sea, chasing the all-veiling shadows 
before him, and spreading over thee his mantle of 
light. Thou art very fair — thy southern regions, 
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where ocean, and earth, and sky vie with each other 
in splendour — but thou art very mysterious in thy 
beauty. I shall soon know thy secrets ; for what 
men call death, is the portal of life, and the life of the 
soul is knowledge. I go to thee, puissant Mother ! — 
to thee, Universal Cause, — whatever thou art ! I am 
weary, and I seek repose in thy bosom. Farewell, my 
country ! forgive me, if I have not the strength again 
to draw the sword for thee ! Forgive me, my friends, 
if I depart without clasping your hands for the last 

time ! 

* * * * * 

I have done all that I intended ; the hour draws 
nigh, and I am calm, almost happy, in my resolution. 
I have burned all my papers; I have broken with 
life and memory. I have been to the Casino ; I have 
shown myself to all, very calm. I saw their looks of 
surprise at this contrast to my late agitation. 

I have conversed with my acquaintance ; we smoked 
together. It was strange, however, to think I should 
never light another cigar. On returning to my room, 
I opened my window, and the stars seemed to smile 
on me as on a brother whom they expected. I bade 
them carry my farewell to my distant fatherland. 

Two hours after midnight have just struck 

It is over now. Farewell, oh life ! • . . . I am no 
longer a priest ; I am no longer an exile. 
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CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Such is the tale of the Priest — such was his end. 
For those who knew him, no comment would be neces- 
sary ; but among the general public, many will be in- 
clined to judge him harshly, and falsely to suppose 
that his fate should be attributed to his having 
thrown off the bonds of orthodoxy, or that natural 
religion led him to a state of doubt and mental inde- 
cision, from which death was the only issue. It must 
be our task to show that this was not the case. Accord- 
ing to us, his fate might have been prophesied from his 
earliest years — from the day he became a priest. A 
violent conclusion can alone result from a false and 

illogical situation. We believe Madame de S to 

have been little more than an occasion presented by 
fate ; without her intervention, his career could not 
have been much prolonged. We will now endeavour 
to bring into relief the circumstances which the narra- 
tive of the Priest has left in the shade, and shortly to 
state our own views on his position and motives. 
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It is easy for gentlemen in England, with good 
roofs over their heads, with a board plentifully spread, 
who read this tale as they might a novel — to while 
away a weary hour after dinner — to condemn; but have 
they ever considered what a life of exile is ? Are they 
sure they could themselves endure its pangs as long 
as the Priest ? 

They may have met exiles in society, and seen men, 
gay to all appearance, with kid gloves and varnished 
boots. But let them look behind the scene. Those 
gloves were, perhaps, purchased by the sacrifice of food 
for three days ; and those boots may be the common 
property of two or three comrades, of whom but one 
can go forth at a time. And an exile is like a blind 
man ; he seems gay in society, for he strives to forget 
a moment. But what are his feelings when he creeps 
back at night to his solitary garret, wearied out by the 
spirits he has forced ? With night, remembrance ever 
rushes on the mind. 'Tis then that the widow most 
poignantly feels her loss, and then the exile recalls his 
past. He thinks of his beloved country, lost to him 
for ever, perhaps ; for though his faith in herfuture may 
be undimmed, he has no assurance that he shall live 
to see her restored. By the light of his flickering 
candle appear shadowy forms. In a half dream he 
sees the face of a dear wife — of an aged mother — of 
young children. He pictures to himself their desola 
tion, recalling the old happy days when he was at 
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home, rich and happy, loving and beloved. He 
remembers gilded saloons, and his eyes rest on dingy, 
naked walls ; sumptuous banquets, and the next day 
he may lack a crust of bread to appease the cravings 
of his hunger ; domestic joys, and he is alone in a 
foreign land! He thinks of the holy enthusiasm 
which urged him on ; of hopes crushed in the bud ; of 
his career, so brilliantly commenced, and the ruin of 
which has involved all dear to him ; of bitter dis- 
appointments ; of comrades dead and gone! Months 
and years roll by, and his situation is still the same. 
The past, which at first sustained him, fades away in 
the distance ; and as it recedes, the future likewise 
seems to become more shadowy — more uncertain. Oh ! 
exile is a fearful thing ! It gnaws the very soul's core. 
This is no exaggerated picture of an exile's life, and 
for years the Priest had endured these woes. All this ! 
— nay, more. Another has but the miseries of the pre- 
sent to contend with, heavy as they are ; may look 
hack at the past with proud satisfaction ; may hope for 
a brighter future to requite him for his sufferings. 
As he but too deeply felt, the Priest had neither past 
nor future, and the present denied him the slightest alle- 
viation. He could not look back without a bitter pang, 
almost a remorse ; he felt that had he not been weak — 
bad he rejected a career from which his very heart 
shrunk, his fate might have been far different. He 
had no one recollection on which he could build unto 
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himself a house of refuge. His past was as a stormy 
sea, strewn with the wrecks of his most cherished 
illusions. Erom his earliest years, with his first 
education, a species of sophistry had been instilled 
into his very blood. He felt it, yet could not escape 
from the meshes, for they were intertwined with every 
fibre of his mind. Not that he was false — oh, no ! — 
but the Jesuits, who teach priests in general to juggle 
others, had taught him to entangle himself with 
specious reasonings, often fraught with an over- wrought 
sense of chivalric honour — with an over-delicacy of 
sentiment. 

This it was that induced him to become a Priest, 
when he was unable to marry his first love — this, too, 
made him pursue his voyage to Australia, instead of 
returning to Europe from the Cape — the two fatal 
resolutions that sealed his fate. He could never for- 
get, nor look back without a shudder. His illusions 
melted away, like Alpine snow beneath the rays of 
the springtide sun. His beloved was false — his 
faith in his own eternal constancy to her was dis- 
pelled by experience ; but this could not annihilate the 
past. Awaking to his error — starting back in disgust 
from the monster he had embraced under the shape of 
a poetic dream, in vain did he throw off the priestly 
robe— in vain even did reflection and natural religion 
soothe and calm a state of mind which, before he 
reached that blessed haven, was agitated to the very 
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verge of madness, by the doubt whether he was free 
to quit the Church he loathed. 

From the time he was convinced that religion is a 
question to be decided between each individual man 
and his Creator, his soul became calm, but still me- 
mory of the past survived. He could not bathe in 
Lethe. He had been a Priest. Such is the cant and 
hypocrisy of society, that while even believers do not 
scruple to receive an Atheist man of the world, those 
who most nearly approached his own opinions wonld 
have shrunk from clasping the hand of the revolted 
Churchman. He was as a Pariah, or compelled to 
conceal his past, as the guilty some hidden crime, 
the discovery of which would drive him from society. 
Thus the unhappy Priest became embittered; the past 
haunted him like a spectre, for he could not solace 
himself by thinking that his misfortune had been an 
inevitable blow of Fate. Mathilde, too, had destroyed 
his last illusion. It would seem that when an exile 
is loved, it must be for himself. Mathilde proved to 
him that there may be other motives. Her love had 
been caprine — vanity. The caprice of doing a strange, 
unworldly act ; the vanity of showing herself superior 
to common prejudices-— of displaying her principles in 
her conduct. The Priest had not even the recollec- 
tion of a pure affection as an anchor to which he might 
cling ; and if he turned to the future, could it offer 
consolation ? No ! 
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He had before him the prospect of a solitary life, 
uncheered by any domestic joy. Mathilde had taught 
him to believe he could no longer inspire affection ; 
and to live alone, far from home and friends, would, 
even with riches, be but a dreary prospect. Had he been 
a man to seek happiness in a marriage without love, 
where should he have found one who would have been 
willing to espouse the fate of the crippled Priest ? 

The resurrection of his country, the Canaan of his 
friends and comrades, would still have left him a 
wanderer in the desert. What future, what career, 
could he expect even at home ? His family offered 
him no resource, for their hearts were estranged from 
the rebel against God — as they deemed him ; and 
how should he serve his country ? His conscience 
would not allow him to resume his position of 
almoner ; the loss of his arm closed against him the 
career he loved — that of a soldier. A one-armed 
officer may still command ; but the Priest had been 
merely an amateur, and to become a soldier he must 
have entered the ranks ; and it requires two hands to 
wield a bayonet, or whirl the sword and guide the steed 
of the hussar. Even the Council scarce afforded an 
opening for him. His talents were brilliant; his 
birth was high ; but he had left his country young, 
with his powers yet unripened ; he was not known as 
one to whom the destinies of a nation could be con- 
fided. He had yet to show, as it were, his certificates ; 
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and how was he to approve himself? An exile ha 
no public ; for the press of his native land is close 
against him, and by writings in a foreign tongue h 
may render, perchance, the greatest service to hi 
race, yet not win the appreciation of countrymen wh< 
are, perhaps, unacquainted with his works. Lonj 
absence may even have snapped the magnetic lin-1 
which would have taught him to speak to their sym 
pathiea! This is another misery of exile. Thost 
who were great and eminent in one revolution, grow 
old and morally rusty, so to speak, before the next ; 
while it is rare for those who wander forth young, and 
gather experience in their pilgrimage, to have attained 
before they left a rank which entitles them to the 
confidence of their nation when they return. 

Still, in the last year of his life, the Priest had 
attained a haven of comparative repose, and those 
who knew him could testify that he bore what was 
inevitable with patient fortitude. His most poignant 
miseries seemed past. His health was gradually 
restored ; his fortunes mended. He had endured 
poverty too painful to paint in its true colours; but 
at length his share of the family inheritance, though 
it had not made him rich, had placed him at least 
above penury. Though the past could not be blotted 
out, he regarded it calmly, — for philosophy bade him 
not repine at what could not be recalled. In natural 
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religion he had found rest, and it taught him to 
endure on, with courage and faith. 

But when, a few weeks before the end, the last 
blow fell, what was he to do ? He was alone in the 
world, with worse than nothing ; for he was loaded 
with debts which his promised fortune had authorized 
him to contract. His position was worse than that of 
a day labourer in search of bread. Daintily nurtured, 
he knew no trade, — no profession, — and it was a fearful 
thing to enter on an apprenticeship at thirty; but 
could he otherwise have resolved on sustaining life by 
daily manual toil, his lost arm forbade this resource. 
Besides, all enterprise requires a certain capital, how- 
ever small. Where could he seek it ? He had learnt 
to know his family well enough to be aware that they 
would make no exertion to save him. He judged 
them rightly, since the petty debts he left behind are 
to this hour unpaid. Could he turn to Monsieur 

B , who had already aided him to an extent he 

could never requite ? Could he live on the daily 
charity of friends, who must stint themselves if they 
aided him? Impossible! The poor Priest, despite 
his advanced democratic opinions, was still at heart 
the haughty aristocrat, and his early education taught 
him that he had nothing left but to die ! 

Is this to say that we approve his resolution ? No ! 
The rankling grief his loss has left in the hearts of 
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those who loved him, seems to as a sufficient raon 
con dem nation of bis suicide ; yet we fain would shoi 
that if be erred, it was not from weakness, but froi 
the overpowering pressure of circumstance* whic 
had previously broken down the elasticity of min 
necessary to resist such repeated blows of fate, an 
from the early education which had taught bim t 
delude himself by specious reasonings. We fain wonl 
show that he was, at the least, excusable, and the 
much may be pleaded in palliation of his error. 

Without past, present, or future, nought remains 
but to die as became him. His life hung on th 
balance — a hair's weight might turn the scale. Hi 
thread of fate was now so flimsy, a breath might bbb 
it. And what a blow at last sealed his fate ! W 
believe he had made no formulated resolve, yet that 
vague idea of death was floating through his min 
from the time he knew his fortunes desperate ; for b 
had previously essayed every resource — failed in ever 

attempt. Thus it was he loved Madame de S 

not with a passion such as be had felt, and was eti 
capable of feeling ; but as a drowning man clings to 
reed, however fragile, he, with the instinct of sell 
preservation, never entirely rooted out from the huma 
breast, loved her as one who might soothe or gild hi 
last days with a parting sunset ray of affection. H 
was deceived even in this little hope; he flercel 
sought a duel with bis rival — not so much, we believ< 
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for the sake of revenge, as from the desire to fall and 
die the death of a soldier. Fate denied this prayer ; 
and again entangled, mocked, and ridiculed, he him- 
self ended his days. He was, perchance, almost 
rejoiced to be able to shroud in a veil of romance the 
conclusion which he felt to be inevitably forced on 
him by every circumstance of his situation. So he 
died. Peace be with him ! 

Some may still urge, that had he either remained a 
Catholic, or become a convert to Protestantism, he 
would have been saved. A Catholic ! that is, a Priest. 
It is scarcely worth while to argue this point; for, 
had he been capable of remaining a Priest, his character, 
and consequently his destiny, would have been essen- 
tially different; though even thus it may be doubted 
whether, being a poor exile, he could have risen above 
officiating in a faubourg of Paris, for five francs each 
mass, of a part of which miserable pittance his fellow- 
priests would have contrived to defraud him. Protes- 
tantism ! Would Protestantism have given him food, 
shelter, raiment ? Would Protestantism have restored 
his arm, and given him back the heart of Mathilde ? 
It could not have altered his fate — it could only have 
made him die amid the agonies of a coward's remorse ; 
whereas he executed a deliberate though erring pur- 
pose with the fortitude of a stoic. But this is not a tale 
to prove the merits of natural religion, though we 
think the Priest derived every hour of mental peace it 
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was his to enjoy, from its precepts! It is rathe 
warning, taken from the life of a real man, of 
fearful conclusion towards which tends one who 1 
carelessly assumed the priestly robe, and is too ■ 
lightened to be a bigot — too honourable to be a 
ceiver. 

One last word to sincere Christians. When ■ 
Jews called upon Jesus to condemn the woman gui 
of adultery, he said, "Let him who is without 
among ye, fiing the first stone ; and they depart 
one by one." Let him amongst ye, who is certain 
could endure a life of daily misery, ancheered by t 
bright hope, by sunny recollection, in absolute solitu 
of soul, venture to brand the Priest ! Will ye be m< 
presumptuous than the unbelieving Jews ? 
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